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PREFACE. 


may guide, or by the more regular process of 
taking the chapters in the order in which they 
have been arranged by the writer. It is, then, 
to propitinte more methodical and deliberate 
readers that I think it necessary to offer some 
preliminary observations, on the liberties which 
I have taken with historical characters in this 


work. 


An historical tale or modem romance is ne- 
cessarily a compound of fact and fiction. The 
nuthor is not confined, like the historian, to the 
narrow path of authentic record, nor yet per 
mitted to wander, like the novelist, unrestrained 


amidst the airy fields of imagination. Hence 


the production of a romance is attended with 


peculiar difficulties. Fictitious personages, in- 
deed, may be introduced at pleasure, and'any 
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amachronism or inconsisteney with received re- 
cord will deserve critical censure. If, however, 
I must be held amenable to rules so precise as 
these, I have nothing to do but to plead guilty 
of the charge of having violated them, and to 
throw myself on the mercy of the reader, 


I have certainly committed chronological 
errors in antedating the death of Prince Arthur, 
and in the introduction of his brother and sister, 
Prince Henry, and the Princess Margaret, as 
well as Catharine of Arragon,in scenes and under 
circumstances not exactly congruous with their 
real history. I have also erred in representing 


Sir William Stanly as appearing in arms in sup- 
port of the pretender to the English crown; 
when in truth, he engaged in no measures of 
offence ‘against King Henry; and we are told 
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path which has been rendered a difficult one by 
the brilliant success of some of those by whom 
it has been trodden; and who have shed there- 
on a light which cannot fail to bring fully to 
view the faults and failings of less gifted indi- 
viduals, 


The feeble pen by which the following pages 


have been traced can add little to the fame al- 
ready accorded to a Scott, a James, and a 
Sarn;—yot would I fain contribute my mite of 
praise to sdd to the wreaths of honour with 
which their brows have long been encircled by 
an admiring publie. 
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its wounds were pertially healed, and although 
at intervals convulsions shook the kingdom, 
none were sufficiently powerful to cause the sa- 
gacious monarch more than a temporary alarm. 
In iîmitation of that Jewish king, whom the 
spirit of wisdom endowed with a power of dis- 
cernment, never before, nor since, given to 
mortal man, Henry, who has been sometimes 
designated the English Solomon, from the lips 
of the guilty themselves, frequently found means 
to discover enough of their plots to enable him 
to undermine them; and when the scene of 


conspiracy was too far removed for his own 


cognizance, well-chosen spies wormed' them- 
selves into the very heart of the secret, and 
thus the king was always prepared to baffle 
his enemies, even when he appeared least upon 
his guard. The rebellion, headed by Lambert 
Simnel, ‘had at first threatened to be attended 
with serious consequences, and although spee- 
dily suppressed by the vigilarice of Henry, it 
nevertheless exposed to that monarch the slen- 
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and won it to confidence and love, her meek 
deportment seetmned only to irritate and sour his 
temper. Many were the unkind upbraidings 
and cutting taunts the sweet lady endured with 
mild fotbearance; but these trying sarcasms 
were redoubled whenever she ventured to plead 
în belialf of some unfortunate Yorkist, who 
chanced to be the victim of Henry's tyranny; 
for Elizabeth's intercession served only to make 
his vengeance fall with twofold violence on the 
culprit. The justice of a cause was forgotten, 
provided it was fonnd on the side of a Yorkist; 
‘and if wealth combined with the crime, s0 
heinous in the eyes of the reigning monarch, 
that of belonging to the faction of the White 
Rose, the destruction of the accused was doubly 
sure, since the king had at once an opportunity 
presented him of gratifying the two predominant 
passions of his heart, jealousy and avarice, 
‘Among the numerous enemies by whom the 
king of England was surrounded, both at home 
and ‘abrosd, no one was. more inteat. upon 
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people of England were firm enough in their 
attachment to that family, to second her views; 
but the coronation of Henry showed how fal- 
lacious were the hopes she entertained. And 
although his marriage with the Princess Eliza- 
beth of York, might, in some degree, have re- 
conciled her to what she termed, his usurpation, 
yet when she found how rigorously he perse- 
cuted all who still adhered to the badge of her 
house, and that the princess herself was treated 


by him with severity, her indignation knew no 


bounds; and she solemnly rowed, never to de- 
sist from stirring up the spirit of rebellion in his 
dominions, until ‘she had fully satiated. her 
vengeance, and retaliated on him all the in- 
juries the Yorkists had received: at his hands. 
Long the haughty lady searched for some one 
whose claim to the crown she could oppose to 
thatof Henry. Her choice might probably have 
rested on the son of her brother, Richard, whose 
promising character in childhood she had heard 
highly extolled, but a premature death, which 
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prevented his receiving any kind of instruction ; 
thus condemning the noble captive to linger out 
his days in a miserable dungeon, into which the 
enlivening beams of the sun found no entrance, 
while his mind was equally closed against the 
light of science, which might in some degree 
have compensated for the loss of liberty, and 
have rendered the prisoner happy in his cell. 
Under this rigorous treatment, the poor youth 
became, as might be expected, feeble both im 
body and mind. Still he lived on, contrary.to 
the hopes of Henry, who had expected that 
death would come to his aid, and rid him of 
one he:regarded as a dangerous rival; since he 
could not shut from his mind the conviction 
that while the English submitted to his gover» 
ment, the hearts,of many were with the heirs 
of the house of York. 

Numerous were the, attempts made by the 


emissaries of Burgundy to obtain possession of 
the earl’s person; but the Argus.eyes of Henry 
were ever open to all the danger which might 
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to abandon her designs, and to appear contented 
that Henry should remain undisputed master of 
the throne. But her active mind was incapable 
of rest, and she was still brooding over the 
supposed wrongs of her family, when chance 
brought to her court one who seemed in every 
respeet well calculated to second her ina fresh 
attempt to disturb the peace of Henry"s govern» 
ment. This was the famous Perkin Warbeck, 
a youth singularly endowed by nature with 
talents to play the part assigned him, that of 
sustaining the character of a prince, who was 
heîr to a great kingdom, The father of this 
young man was a kind of itinerant merchant, 
and in that capacity had visited all the chief 
cities in the then known world. He had in 
the early part of his life professed the Jewish 
religion, but; either from convietion, or what 
is more probable, because he found the fol 
lowers of that despised: sect were held in slight 
estimation, he had become a professed con- 
vert to the Christian faith, Possessing a shrewd 
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more familiarly termed, Perkin, claimed a near 
affinity to his royal sponsor. These rumours, 
however, whether true or false, appeared_to be 
totally disregarded by Warbeck, who having 
settled the affair which brought him to the 
court of Edward, quitted the English shores, 
taking with him his wife and son, 

After some years spent in this itinerant way 
of life, death put a final stop to his wanderings, 
nt the court of Flanders, where he caught a 
malignant fever. His widow having been re- 
commended to the Duchess of Burgundy, was 
by her placed în a situation about the court, 
which gave her son, the young Perkin, frequent 
opportunities. of bringing himself under the 
observation of that princess ; and these he had 
the art to turn so much to his advantage, thut 
the duchess, delighted with the graceful man- 
ners and ready wit she observed in the boy, 
advanced him to the rank of her page. In this 
situation. he attracted the notice of several 
English nobles who bad taken refuge at the 
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prosecution of a scheme which seemed to pro- 
mise success. 

The comprehensive genius of the. young 
scholar quickly repaid them for the pains be- 
stowed om his education; his progress in courtly 
address keeping pace even with the sanguine 
wishes of his royal mistress » he talked familiarly 
of his father, King Edward, and many of the 
nobles who graced the court of that monarch; 
while at the same time he showed an evident 
acquaintance with many cireumstances relating 
to the royal family, of which none, save a mem- 
ber of that family, could be supposed to have 
any knowledge. 

The train being thus laid, the. wily duchess 
sent Perkin and his mother to Portugal, iu 
which country they continued to reside for some 


time in obscurity. She then secretly furnished 


them with a sum of money to carry the young 
aspirant to. princely honours over to England; 
but fearing the plot, though well laid, would 
not bear too close inspection, she changed her 
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siastic creatures crowd around the young ad- 
venturer, who now assumed the title of Richard 
the Fourth, under which style he received the 
vaths of allegiance tendered by his new subjects, 
who boldly declared Henry a usurper, and that 
Perkin alone had a right to the crown. 

When news was first brought to the English 
court of this alarming defection of the Irish, 
Henry was disposed to treat it with contempt; 
but being informed that a son of Edward the 
Fourth was at the head of the rebellion, he 
deemed it of more serious import, and imme- 
diately prepared to meet the threatened danger. 
Could he hare obtained convincing proofa of 
the two young princes’ deaths, it would have 
been an easy task to detect the impostor, but 
various circumstances combined to render this 
impossible. It had always been a matter of 
some doubt whether both the children had fallen 
vietims to the cruelty of their uncle; and many 
scrupled not to affirm that the younger was 

, saved, either by some of the attendants, or that 
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strengthen his party by the accession of English 
and Irish malcontents, who would, he doubted 
not, rally round the standard of a Plantagenet. 
Nor was he mistaken in his calculation, for fresh 
partizans every day joined the young adventurer, 
to whom Charles assigned a royal palace and 
guard of honour. 'Thus countenanced and supr 
ported by a wise and powerful monarch, Perkin 
became every day more formidable to Henry, 
who had the mortification of seeing his nobility 
by degrees deserting his standard to range 
themselves beneath that of his detested rival. 
Yet, inthis alarming crisis, the crafty policy of 
Henry suggested an expedient, which, for the 
present at least, delivered him from the threat- 
ened danger. Finding his forces insufficient to 
cope with those of Charles, strengthened as the 
latter were by numbers of his own subjects, the 
King of England had recourse to negotiation; 
and consenting to give the French monarch 
advantages which that prince was too prudent to 
reject, a peace was concluded, one of the prin- 
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induced to break his league with. England, 
while she knew James the Fourth was entirely 
governed by Charles, or rather by his queen, a 
young and beautiful princess, who had flattered 
the romantic gallantry of the Scottish prince, by 
styling herself “his ladye love: to her he had 
devoted his sword and services, and was ready 
at her behest to plunge into any war, how rash 
orunjust soever it might be. Inspired with con- 


fidence by this illusive prospeet of assistance in 
the prosecution of her favourite scheme, the 
duchess sent directions to Perkin that he should 
instantly repair to Flanders with as many fol- 
lowers as he could muster; at the same time 
informing him that, to prevent any suspicion of 
collusion between them, he must claim her pro- 


tection and assistance as a stranger, and submit 
to a severe scrutiny before she admitted him to 
the rank and titles which he claimed. 

Perkin, on the receipt of this command, set 
out for Flandera with a small party of brave 
knights, who had joined his standard, their 
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cause, found means to alarm Sir William, by 
pretending to have discovered that the destrue= 
tion of both had been resolved upon by the 
jealous tyrant. Be this as it may, he appears 
now to have repented his defalcation, and 
never to have felt any serious affection for the 
reigning monarch. Henry was perfectly aware 
of the antipathy Sir William entertained  to- 
wards him, and contrary to his usual prudence 
took no pains to conciliate that nobleman; 
whence it arose that while the services of his 
brother were rewarded by an earldom, those 
of Sir William, though equally important, were 
wholly forgotten; and he was suffered to retire 
from court in disgust, to brood over the bitter 
feclings of blighted ambition, and in the se- 
clusion of his country seat to meditate schemes 
of revenge. 

It is probable that the suspicion of Henry, 
which was strongly excited by the haughty 
bearing and moody discontent of Sir William 
Stanly, had not allowed that gentleman so 
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the most important consequences in after years. 
The Earl of Derby who had ever been devotedly 
attached to his brother, and had been anxious 
to mediate between him and his offended 
sovereign, paid a visit to the castle of Holt, 
where Sir William Stanly resided, in the. hope 
of persuading him to leave the retirement of 
the country, and once more enter those scenes 
in which he had formerly made a conspicuous 
figure. The carl was accompanied by his son 
and daughter, whom his first wife, the sister of 
the famous Earl of Warwick, had borne him. 
George Stanly wns justly celebrated for his 
noble face and form, which were such as to 
impress the minds of all who saw him in favour 
of the youthful warrior, who, even at an early 
uge, had performed deeds of arms which might 
have added laurels worthy the brow of knights 
of far riper years, But this winning exterior 
concealed a heart and mind little in unison 
therewith; cruelty, revenge, and all the baser 
feelings which can dwell in the bosom of some 
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to forget the existence of his child. Peace 
being at length restored to his bleeding country, 
the carl found time to inquire after his little 
Ellen, and when she was presented to him 
by her venerable relative, the change wrouglit 
by a few years in her whom he had parted with 
a mere infant struck him with astonishment. 
He now beheld the little prattler transformed 
into the elegant girl, whose mild eyes benmed 
with intelligence, and whose sylph-like form 
seemed endowed with more than mortal grace, 
It was impossible to look on a being so lovely 
without deep interest; and the fether's pride 
being gratified by the expressions of admiration 
which'were echoed by all who beheld her, Ellen 
soon became the idol of his affections. True it 
was the carl would frequently lament her int 
bility to. share the dangers and fame of a 
soldier®s life with her brother, yet he soon began 
to regard her with a considerable degree of 
deference, which was called forth by the solidity 
of judgment end the ‘elevated. tone of' feeling 
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on her mind ; for much as she loved her father 
and brother, the roughness which a military 


life had thrown around them caused her sensi= 
tive feeling to shrink from them, and her femi- 
nine spirit sighed for a companion: more suited 
to her age and sex than the mail-clad'warrior, 
whose only themes were the battle-plain and 
Siege, wounds and slaugliter, recitals at which 
her tender heart bled; but it is probable such 
tales contributed to strengthen. feelings natu 
rally too weak and susceptible, and gave to 
Ellen, by degrees, a firmness of mind which 
fitted her for those ‘scènes in whjch she was 
doomed to act #0 conspicuous a part. 

On their arrival at the castle the carl and 
his companions' were received with delight by 
Sir William, who presented them, to his lady 
find son, a youth of the most prepossessing 
iippearance. As the two cousins stood. side by 
side it is impossible to imagine a greater con- 
trast than they afforded : their ages were nearly 

the same; but George might have passed. for 
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times, George iccompanied his cousin to view a 
cast of hawks much celebrated for their breed 
and beauty. The conversation which took place 
between the two youths was at first confined to 
the birds they were examining: the transition 
from the favourite topic, hawking, to deeds of 
chivalry was, however, natural, and om thîs 
subject George discoursed with a volubility and. 
confidence which awakened the admiration of 
his more reserved companion; and when he 
heard his cousin dwell on the splendid feats of 
arms he had witnessed, and in some of which, 
young as he was, he himself had sustained a 
part, he began to regard George Stanly as a 
being of a superior order, and could not forbear 
expressing a fervent wish that his father would 
permit him to go abroad and mingle in those 
sports and exercises so congenial to his natural 
feelings. George looked at his companion with 
astonishment, not having harboured a thouglit 
that the mild, silent Walter had aught warlike 
în hîs composition; and he now regarded His 
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not her abode, but growing with. his growth, | 
and strengthening with his strength, the seeds | 
she scattered in the soil so congenial to them, | 
sprung up and produced fruit an hundred-fold. 
After the implacable enmity thus. excited | 
between these youths, it was not probable they 
could long remain under the same roof without 
frequent aggressions on either part; and the © 
Earl of Derby, wearied by the reiterated com- 
plaints bis son daily brought of the insulta he — 
endured, proposed to quit the castle, little 
satisfied with his visit; while Sir William and. 
Lady Stanly felt the relief which the absence of 
George, who had become an object of dislike. 
from his turbulent and malicious temper, must 
bring with.it. Ellen and Walter were the only; 
individuals of the party who felt reluctant. to. 
part. During their brief sojourn together a 
similarity of taste and feeling had produced a 
deep afftetion in their.young hearts. Qu, the 
morning of departure, while Ellen was busily em- 
ployed in making arrangements for her journey, 
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and she was apparently about to interpose a 
negative to the little gift, but the sudden ene 
trance of Sir William and the carl, in angry 
altercation, gave a new channel to her thoughts, 
Scarce deigning to bid adieu to those before 
him, the Earl of Derby led his daughter from. 
the apartment, and in a few minutes they were 
rapidly pursuing their way to the metropolis. 

A few weeks after the abrupt departure of 
their noble visiters, Sir William and his lady, 
accompanied by Walter, left England for Flo- 
rence, where they continued to reside until the 
death of Lady Stanly. The spirits of Sir Wil- 
liam being much depressed by this event, he 
determined to seek amusement and relief in 
change of scene, and set off with his son for the 
purpose of visiting the different countries. in 
Europe. On their arrival at the court of France, 
whither Perkin Warbeck had just repaired, Sir 
William was induced, for reasons which will 


mppear in the sequel, to offer his services to the 
young Pretender, which were of course seadily 


accepted. 
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The little. cavalcade was in perfect unison witl 
the landscape around; and .as it slowly de- 
scended one of the highest hills which form th 


the long lances of. the warriors glittered in.th 
sunbeam which fell'upon them, and was refl 
‘back from the brilliant armour of the knigh 
while the, various. pennons, attached to. the. 
lances, dallied with every breeze, giving life 
and animation to the scene, so that imagination. 
‘could scarcely paint. a more enchanting picture.. 
The hills were covered with. vines, from. which. 
were pendent those luscious grapes. destined 
soonsto be converted into a liquor which realize» 
‘What.we read of the fabled nectar quaffed by 
‘the gods: troops of peasants. were busily em- 
“ployed in gathering the abundant vintage, making 
the welkin ring with their merry carols, and the 
gJoyous laugh which ever and anon burst from 
‘the light-henrted groups. Atthe foot ofthe hilla 
alay.the noble river calmly reposing in peaceful 
1 its smooth surface, almost unrufied by 
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the creatures to wearj the weight of which, whea 
added to that of an armed rider, might seem 
sufficient to impede the progress of the noble 
steed. Yet he moved under it free as if nothing 
more than a pleasant burden were on his back; 
submitting at the same time, though with evi- 
dent impatience; to the slightest check from hia 
master. ‘The rider himself was clad in a mage 
nificent suit of armour; for his better ease, or 
from a feeling of vanity, very pardonable in one 
of his age, he wore not the helmet, but invita 
place a cap of purple velvet, encireled withia 
golden coronet, and surmounted by a princely 
plume of white feathers, fastened in front of the 
cap with a rose formed of pearls of inestimable 
value, which had been presented to the wearer 
by the French king: for the reader will doubt- 
less ere this have recognised in the youthful 
warrior the adyenturous Perkin, now on his way 
to the court of the Duchess of Burgundy. He 
had traversed a considerable part of France, 
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any dee} how appalling: soever, to which he 
was incited by Richard, should thus have failed, 
in the fall execution of one so essential to the 
future security of the tyrant, Perkin thus .re- 
plied::.€ My preservation was owing to the durk=. 
ness in which the murderers were plunged by 
the extinction of the only torch with which they 
were provided, and which was caused by one, 
who was .secretly an adherent. of our family. 
This man, whose name was Herbert, was foster- 
brother to Sir Richard Grey, my mother's son 
by her first marriage ; and he had followed thut 
nobleman on the fatal journey which terminated 
his life in Pomfret Castle. After the death of 
his. master, Herbert proceeded.to London, where 
he contrived to insinuate himself into the favour 
and; confidence, of Sir Robert. Brackenbury, 
Governor of the Tower, and was, by him, in- 
trusted with. the care of those apartments which 
Were assigned to Edward and myself. Fearing, 
from the hints he from time to time received, 

‘our destruction was resolved on, Herbert 
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was over. Meanwhile Herbert, finding he could 
do nothing to savé my brother, directed all his 
efforts towards my preservation; and gliding 
round to the side on which I lay, he caught me 
in his arms, whispered a hurried assurance of 
safety and protection, at the same time forcing 
me under the bedclothes; the faithful creature 
interposed between the murderers and their 
victim in such a way as to prevent my recciving 
the slightest injury. 

« Onhis repeated assurance that I had expired, 
they all quitted the apartment, ench being 
anxious to secure to himself the largest share 
in the reward, by being the first to bear to 
Richard the welcome news of our death. 

“ As soon as he was assured of their departure, 
my preserver raised me from the bed, half suf- 
focated and exhausted by terror. His caresses 
by degrees soothed my agonies of grief which 
were occasioned by tle conviction that my 
dear brother lay a stiffened corse beside me. 
Herbert directed me to feign myselfdead, should 
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had been spread over us, my unele, after having 
as I can well'imagine, cast a hurried glance 
to ‘ascertaîn that life was indeed extinguished; 
and receiving assurance from our pallid faces 
(for fear had blanched my cheek as death had 
that of poor Edward) that we could no longer 
give him disturbance, commanded his attendant 
to cover ns again, and giving orders that we 
should be instantly interred, quitted the room. 
After his departure Herbert emerged from hia 
hiding-place, to the alarm of Tyrell, who, on 
recognising him, asked in an angry tone what 
he did there, and wherefore he had lingered 
behind the others. To this Herbert replied, 
he had tarried for the retum of Tyrell, ‘think- 
ìng he would doubtless want some assistance in 
disposing of the bodies; offering at the sume 
time to fling them into the moat. He ne- 
counted for his concealment by saying, that 
hearing a strange noise, and supposing it might 
be some attendants' of the young princes, he 

ned it best to avoid suspicion, by. placing 
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the luxuriant foliage of which the moon was 
shedding her mellow light, and my eyes rested 
on the face of my kind preserver, Herbert, who 
was kneeling beside me, and endeavouring by 
every means in his power, to restore animation 
to my torpid frame. 

«From Herbert I learned that on his retum 
to the chamber in which he had left me with 
Tyrell, he was overwhelmed with consternation 
at finding me to all appearance quite dead. At 
first he imagined, that unable to sustain the 
difficult task of feigning death, I had discovered 
the imposition to Tyrell, who, he doubted not 
liad finished the tragedy by smothering me. 
‘The answers, however, made by his companion 
to some trifling remarks, Herbert ventured to 
make in order to ascertain the truth of these 
surmises, convinced him that the murderer had 
no suspicion that we had not both fallen victims 
to himself and his companions; the truth then 
flashed across his mind, viz., that I was merely 
in a swoon, a circumstance at which my pre- 
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small boat which he had taken the precantiom 
to provide; at the bottom of this he carefully 
placed me, and the little skiff being impelled 
by a strong arm, aided by wind and tide, was 
borne at a rapid. rate to a retired spot; where 
Herbert deemed he should be safe from ob- 
servation; and springing from the boat with me 
in his arms, he placed me on the grass, and em- 
ployed himself with alacrity in endeavouring to 
restore that animation which had been now so 
long suspended. 

“ At the end of a period, which to him ap- 
peared ‘inexpressibly long, Herbert had the: 
satisfaction of seeing me open my eyes, and of 
finding by the expressions of delight I uttered 
that my senses were unimpaired, Endeavouring 
torrise, I fell back, uttering at the same time a 
violent slriek. The cold had doubtless seized 
my limbs, and added to the agitation in which 
my mind had been thrown during this eventful 
niglit had brought on a fever, which was al- 
ready making rapid progress in my exbuusted 
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then going boldly to his villanous employer to 
demand the promised recompense, and thus 
having lulled asleep all fears of infidelity on his 
part, to retum during the night to my hiding= i 
place, and convey me at leisure to some far 
distant part of the country; where I might 
remain in safety until an opportunity should 
occur for assertiug my right to the crown of 
England. 

“ But this scheme wns_rendered abortive by 
the unfortunate malady with. which I was 
assailed, and which precluded the possibility. of 
Herbert's leaving. me. The faithful creature 
shed. tears over me as he lamented this une 
looked-for incident, by which his efforts were 
likely to be rendered unavailing; as, without 
speedy saccour, he feared to see me deprired of 
life.  Carefully raising me from the ground, he 
bore me along us gently as possible; yet even 
this easy mode of conveyance was torture to my 
frame. In this way we continued our journey 
Jour several, hours, Herbert taking care to avoid 
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to restin peace; but, as I hear from the few 
travellers who cross. these dreary heaths (for 
not many venture this road), the tender boy and 
lis brother are likely to find such a nurse in 
their, unele as. the gentle lamb wonld meet in 
the wolf” 

“Pleased. with the. old woman's fidelity and 
loyalty, my kind protector scrupled not to confide 
to her. the.story, name, and rank of his precious 


charge, receiving in. retum a warm declaration 
of welcome and assurance of safety. The old 
dame then took me from the arms of Herbert, 
and. laid me carefally on her own bed, which, 
indeed, was the only one contained in.this mi= 


serable hut. 

“ Duringthe time my fever continued the good 
woman never quitted:my side, and to her cease- 
less attention was doubtless owing my: ultimate 
tecovery, since allthe medicine which she\could 
procure me was furnished from. the simple herba 
culled from her little garden. Herbert, too— 
my faithful Herbert—united. his watchful cure 





trusted the veracity of his statement, and' be- wp) 
lieving he wished to palm upon them some 
impostor, refused to sanction the deceptiom. x 
‘Those who were inclined to believe their lawful 
prince was still living, wanted the power to 
afford me assistance. | 
“ At length Herbert resolved to carry me over ) 
to Ireland, where some of his relations resided; 


and in that country I continued to dwell for 


several years in complete obscurity. The im- 
patience I every where observed ‘among the 
natives to throw off the yoke of Henry, whom 
they detested as a tyrant, and the anxiety I 
heard them express to see a prince of the house 
of York once more on the throne, induced me 
at last to venture from my retreat, and boldly 
avow myself! the son of Edward the Fourth. 
Success attended my project» free from the 
catitious coldness which: characterizes' the Eng- 
lish, the enthusiastie people among whom I 
uppeared every where received me with open 
anms; and in their anxiety to welcome their 
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and joyous.in the hearts of the brave. 

and convertiag the happy cottage of the pei 
into the abode of poverty and discontent. 

| Surely when they recollect the days o 

and prosperity England has for centuries: 
xnder the rule of the royal house of Plan 

the. standard raised by a’ prince of t 3 
must become the rallying point for every tn 
heart in the realm, and they willno longer sufi 
the sceptre to be swayed by one) whosé | 
and only claim.to it lies in the empty bor 
makes, that his band snatched the disdem fi 
the brow of the tyrant Richard; while all 
know that deed was performed for him by yo 
hand and that. of your noble brother, withon 
whose powerful aid Henry had still remained | 
but Earl of Richmond: In courage, at-leset) | 
Richard was a true Plantagenet, and long | 
would it have been before the cautious policy of 
Henry had allowed him to dare the encounter of 
my intrepid kinsman. . But to proceed in my 
narrative, many are the hairbreadth escapes, 
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the scene in the Tower appeared so deeply int 
printed on the memory of his companion, that 
spite of the years which had elapsed since that 
eventful night which gave his brother to am un= — 
timely grave, and drove him Sii REATI 
Wrandérer; lio cheat blanched' a bis! nacoestesiii 
the horrors of that murky hour, while the shîver | 
which convulsed his iron-bound frame, showed 
ibat memory was busy within recalling the 
scene in all its terrors. The emotion which 
shook him, appeared to confirm thetruth'of that 
declaration, “ Richard of York yet lives;” nor, 
when Sir William gazed on the noble form of 
his young companion, did he read aught there 
which might give the lie to that assertion: it 
scemed indeed moulded by the hand of nature 
for the crown which hereafter might adorn it. 

The party now rode on in silence, Sir William 
Stanly deeply pondering the tale he had heard; 
and as he did so the deeper became the con- 
viction that he who rode beside him was in 
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and disheartened at finding their progress thus 
suddenly checked, Perkin could only advise 
that tents should be pitched, as the evening 
was coming on, and that they should patiently 
wait until the following morning. 
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who might lawfully assume the honows of 
Richard Plantagenet: she said, that she had 
certainly received information of some impostor, 
who, under cover of that noble name had 
created disturbances in various countries, but 
that his audacity should lead him to her court 
was past belief, since there the fallacy of his 
pretensions could not fail ta be exposed, and he 
himself held up to the scorn and ridicule of all 
Europe, for having thus sought to impose upon 
publie credulity, and elevate himself so far 
above his real rank. The duchess added, how- 
ever, that, as he had solicited her protection 
and assistance, she could not refuse to listen to 
his claims, admonishing the herald that he 
should bear his master a true account of his 
reception, and warn him of the danger he in- 
curred, in thus thrusting himself into the notice 
of one who possessed power as well as in- 
clination to detect any imposition which might 
be attempted. With this ungracious answer 
pri; after an attendant had sig- 
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use, and which was adorned with royal splendour, 
to prepare for an interview, of the issue of which 
he could of course entertain no doubt. 

At the time sappointed for his reception 
Perkin beheld the gates of the castle thrown 
open, and followed by bis gallant band, passed 
over the drawbridge, where he was met by 
those appointed to conduct him to the presence 
of the duchess; a princess, who, though she 
had no share in the government of the fuir 
province of Burgundy, had continued to reside 
at the court of her step-daughter, Mary, who 
succeeded her father, Charles the Bold, cele- 
brated in history for the efforts he made to con 
vert the dominions, which until his time had 
been held in vassalage to the crown of France, 
into an independent state. In this attempt 
it.is well known how far he succeeded, \oppos- 
ing his hasty measures and rash valour, s0 suc- 
cessfully to' the crafty policy of. Lewis. the 
Eleventh, as completely to befile all the at- 
tempts made by that consummate politician and 
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arch hypocrite to' deprive him of one inch of 
his territories, or to obtain the smallest adi 
vantage from the numerous treaties they were 
from time to time entering into : for by negoti- 
atiot Lewis was wont to gain more solid ‘ad- 
vantages than were ever reaped by the most 
celebrated conqueror from his most brilliant 
victories, those with whom he negotiated found 
themselves involved în meshes far more subtle 
than the spider prepares to entrap her unwary 
prey, and from which the victims of his artful 
policy stroggled in vai to free themselves, since 
every effort they made served only to draw the 
threads tighter, and render the power of the 
crafty monarch more absolute. The only person 
who bad ever been found capable in any way of 
thwarting the measures of Lewis, who seemed 
gifted by the greàt enemy of mankind himself 
with a superbuman power to torment, was 
Charles of Burgundy, and though even he at 
times appeared în some degree tangled in the 
web ofthe French king* policy, he ever found 
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means, by a hasty and decided application of 
his sword, to cut those knots. 

At the upper end of a magnificent apartment, 
in a chair of state elevated much abore the 
level ofthe floor, and surmounted by a splendid 
canopy of crimson velvet, sat the Duchess of 
Burgundy, whose majestic form and command- 
ing countenance well became the high station 
she filled. All of noble and beautiful appear 
ance combined in this princess, who, even at 
rather an advanced age, still retained the stately 
form and exquisite grace which in youth had 
captivated the hearts of all who approached her: 
time had touched but lightly a form over which 
his wing had nevertheless passed for a suc- 
cession of years, which in most mortals had 
sufficed to obliterate all trace of beauty, but 
here those years scemed only to have effaced 
the luxuriant freshness of youth, by stamping 
beauties of a more intellectual cast, and to have 
given the features, with all their precision of 
‘outline, faultless as ever grew beneath the 
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magic chisel of a Canoa, more directly to 
view. A rigid observer might indeed have de- 
tected a mixture of grey amid her still luxuriant 
tresses, but naturally of that fair hue which 
best defies the ravages of time, the change was 
less perceptible than it would have been in those 
of adarker shade, 

Perfectly aware of the impression made by 
outward show, the duchess took special care 
that every art should be put in practice which 
might tend to display to the best advantage 
those charms nature had so liberally bestowed 
on her. She well knew the difficult art of 
blending the most bewitehing softness of manner 
attracts and subdues the most flinty hearts, can 
still preserve a species of awe, without which 
the most exalted rank must soon lose the re- 
spect of those beneath it. 

The duchess was attired in a sumptuous robe 
of dark blue velvet, turned back at the collar 
with ermine, at once displaying the fine contour 
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of her tliroat to the fullest advantage, and giv= 
ing also to view the sparkling jewels with which 
she was profusely adorned; on her head she 
wore a coronet of exquisite workmanship, from 
beneath which her fair tresses descended în rich 
clusters; a veil of the most delicate texture 
fell from the top of her head, which like some 
soft and fleecy cloud passing over the planet of 
might, renders still more lovely that which it 
seeks in viin to conceal; a golden footstool 
supported the feet of the duchess, and by the 
side of it lay an immense wolf-hound, while a 
falcon, which appeared to share her favour 
with that noble animal, snt upon her wrist. 
Around stood in profound silence some of those 
brave knights and trusty counsellors who had 
grown grey in the service of Charles, and now 
with the same enthusiastic zeal were ready to 
assist in the effort about to be made by his 
duchess to raise her nephew to the English 
throne, should he clearly prove his royal birth. 
‘Asthe folding doors opened, and displayed the 
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sign to forbear, boldly ascended the steps, and 
kneeling at her feet, besought her grace to 
receive and succour the son of her brother, who 
came to crave assistance to recover the crown of 
England, his lawful inberitance, and hurl from 
that throne the usurper who now occupied the 
seat of her ancestors as well as his own. 

During this speech the eyes of the duchess 
were steadfastly fixed on the countenance of 
the speaker; and it was impossible for the 
spectators to imagine, from the rigid expression 
her features maintained, that the graceful form 
now kneeling before her was one on which those 
eyes had ever rested until that moment. She 
continued gazing on him for a considerable time 
after he ceased to speak, as if she sought to 
trace some resemblance which might confirm 
the relationship he claimed, or else to detect by 
Îris quailing eye the falsehood of his story; brit 
whatever might be the snccess attendant on the 
first endeavour, the Intter completely failed; for 
her haughty glance encountered one equally 
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proud, and though few could endure, without 
shrinking, the long-continued gaze of those 
piercing orbs, yet there now stood one before 
her, who, far from shrinking beneath their power, 
seemed to court a continuance of that serutiny. 
The duchess grew somewhat impatient at find- 
ing that her commanding form and exalted 
rank, which until that moment she had found 
capable of awing, in some degree, every one 
who approached her, completely lost their wonted 
effect. 

“ Methinks, sir stranger,” she at last said, 
“ your looks, as well as your pretensions, are 
over bold.” 

# Pardon me, gracious lady," Perkin an- 
swered, “and deign to remember, my father's 
crest was a sun in its meridian splendour: con- 
tincally gazing on its refulgent brightness, dur- 
ing infancy, has enabled me thus presumptuously 
to raise my eyes to one, whose transcendent 
beauty, to which all the pomp and grandeur by 
which herrank surrounds her can add no new 
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lustre, had proved too dazzling,even for the eye 
of a Plantagenet to regard unmoved." 

This flattering speech, well calculated as it 
appeared to soften the resentment of any lady, 
whether felt or only feigned, failed in its intended 
effect; since the duchess, without being moved 
by it to milder mood, still continued her severe 
scrutiny of Perkin, questioning him on the wa= 
rious subjects connected with his pretended 
family, some of which might well have embar- 
rassed him, even had he really been the prince 
he represented, considering the mere child the 
Duke of York was when tom from his family, 
But to all these interrogations Perkin replied 
with a clearness and apparent candour, which, 
while it stamped convietion of his identity on 
those around, surprised the duchess herself, who, 
though she was well aware that Perkin had 
been furnished with answers to most of the ques= 
tions she was putting, could not ayoid being 
struck with the fertility of that genius which 
furnished its possessor with a clue to every 
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continued to question him with a pertinacity 
which bordered on folly, while her eye still re 
tained its frozen expression, and not one ray of 
sympathy beamed across her features. 

At length she too seemed to grow weary of 
the interview, and addressing Perkin: “ You 
have,” she said, “failed in your attempt to im- 
pose'on me as your presumption led you to 
hope. I regard you in the light ‘of a false 


traitor, and that you may henceforth be deprived 
of the power to deceive the credulous, the dun- 
geons of this castle shall be your abode, until 


you have made a full confession as well of your 
real name and rank, as of those by whom you 
huye been incited to adopt a title as far above 
your own as is yon azure vault of heaven beyond 
the dungeon to which you are about to be con- 
duceted, Guards,” she added, “scize the traitor, 
and convey him to the lowest vault; there let 
him reflect, at leisure, on his audacity, in thns 
seeking to impose on our credulity.”* 

In obedience to her commands, the guards 
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nere hurrying forward to secure their prisoner, 
when Perkin, without betraying the least emo- 
tico, slowly rose from the kneeling position he 
had hitherto preserved, and drawing from his 
bosom a small gold box, firat kissed and then 
presented it to the duchess. At the sight of 
that little token her whole countenance under- 
went an entire change: a deadly paleness 
spread over her face, her lips quivered with 
emotion, and the large tears, which slowly 
gathered in her eyes, chased each other down 
her now pallid cheek. She received the box 
from Perkin, and having opened it, drew from 
thence a ruby ring of matchless beauty, on 
which -she continued to gaze with a wrapt 
attention, which bespoke a mind deeply en- 
grossed. by some powerful feeling that for the 
moment banished every other. The presence 
of Perkin seemed totally forgotten; and it is 
uncertain how long she would have remained 
thus abstracted, had not the Count. of Orève- 
coeur interrupted her reverie by demanding 
x2 
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whether it was her grace's pleasure that the 
guards,—who, seeing the, effect produced by 
Perkin's token stood irresolute,—should fulfil 
her orders. .Hastily waving him back, she de- 
manded, in a hurried tone, from whom Perkîn 
had obtained the ring she held. 

“From, my father,  gracious princess,” he 
replied, ina firm but respectful tone. “On his 
death-bed he placed it in my hand with a striet 
injunction not to part with it; “but should dif- 
ficulties arise in your passage through life, my 
son,’ he added, ‘siuce something assures me your 
path will be beset with dangers, beur that ring 
to my sister of Burgundy,.and say to her, a 
dying brother, whom. she once fond]y loved; 
claims, by that well-known token, her. pro- 
tection for his son,'” 

And why,” the duchess. demanded,, 4 did 
you, not at first produce this precious, pledge, 
which would at once have convinced me; the 
royal Edward's son was indeed .come to.claim, a 
promise given when we, parted ?”" 
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coronation. From the time Perkin received thîs 
holy gift, which was regarded with peculiar 
veneration from the circumstance of its having 
graced an image of the Blessed Virgin, he had 
always worn it in compliance with the super 
stition of the times, as well as from a feeling of 
vanity. This magic coronet the duchess now 
placed on the brow of Perkin, exclaiming, as 
she did s0, “ Bear witness, noble knights, and 
all now present, that thus I acknowledge the 
royal title of my princely nephew. White Rose 
of England!" she added, addressing Perkîn, 
“true Plantagenet ! worthy scion of tut house 
which has so long given a monarch to the throne 
of England! welcome to this our poor carrt of 
Burgandy! here shall your wanderings cease, 
while you thus reccive the homage so justly 
your due, and which must soon be rendered you 
on ‘that throne your birthright, though ‘the 
tyraît who now pollutes the sceptre of your 
Ancestors were ten times more powerful thiàn he 
is. AIl noble knigtits and true-hearted' gentle- 
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uen shall range themselves round the standard 
rid by the son of Edward, a name still 
fudly cherished by his subjects. May you, 
53 princely nephew, in whom I sce that son 
sf chivaley once more restored to us, prove 
yarelf his son im courage, and may success sit 
wziliag on your helm! My noble lords of 
Bugundy, what say you to the heir of proud 
Plantagenet? "Think you the unsullied rose will 
ererlose ite whiteness while he lives to bear it?” 

Adeep murmur of applause burst from the 
circle, and all with one accord tendered their 
surords and services to the English prince, 
whose rightful cause they swore to maintain to 
the last drop of their blood. 

The duchessa gazed around on the enthusiastic 
group, and a proud smile of triumph gleamed 
across her fine countenance, lighting it up with 
all that animated brilliancy for which its natural 
expression was so remarkable: then turning 
her full blue eyes on Perkin, who had caught 
his share of the spirit-stirring scene, she de- 
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manded whether he liad brought many brave 
rind trué hearts, to whom she might give wél- 
come and thanks for their fidelity to the house 
of York, in thus following its representative în 
exile and distress. Perkin immediately pre 
sented to her Sir William Stanly and Walter: 
the former wis not entirely unknown to the 
duchéss, and'she now renewed her acquaintance 
with him, slight as it had been, with a winning: 
grace, and apparent delight, which were ire» 


sistible. She spoke of the devoted attachment 
lis family had ever shown to the house of 
York; lamented that the crimes of Richard 


should ever have obliged so faithful'a friend as 
Sir William Stanly to desert him; and ‘ended 
with a fervent wish that the Earl of Derby 
might; like hiaself, be yet drawn from the party 
of Henry; adding, “his rose, like your own, 
my lord, would not bloom less faîr, for having 
blushed awhile at the crimes committed by one 
who should have upheld it in all its purity, but 
who sullied its spotless hue with the blood of 
York.” 
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sceptre of Plantagenet; but these illusive 
dreams were doomed to puss away like the 
moming dew, which for a moment glittera în 
the sunbenm, then finats in the atmosphere a 
viewless vapour; and although no obscure 
individual ever, for a season, enjoyed a warmer 
ray from the sunshine of prosperous greatness, 
none ever snw that sun set in a darker night of 


disappointment and disgrace. With ‘Walter 
Stanly, who was his constant companion, he 


frequently discoursed on his approaching gran- 
deur, dwelling, with all the fervour of a sanguiîne 
temper, on the moment when he should be 
firmly seated on the throne, and sketching a 
plan of happiness for himself and his people 
which can only exist in the imagination of an 
enthusiast. He could not discern those innu- 
merable thorns lurking amid the smooth lining 
of that crown he so ardently longed for; still 
less could he imagine that the pomp of royalty, 
with all its witchîng splendour, frequently leads 
the envied possessor to curse that fate which 
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heaviness and. disappointment which evervat- 
tend worldly power, even when attained inv its 
fullest.extent; the uncertainty of riclies which, 
when acquired, choke up every feeling of the 
heart, leaving their possessor a mere lump. of 
golden clay, without any of the kind affections 
which soften our dreary journey through life, 
converting the desert into a paradise of sweets ; 
by their benign influence, stilling the: growing 
passions of men, and causing the chords of the 
heart to vibrate to the touch of joy, though the 
cold band of adyersity had before marred: theîr 
sweet harmony. He every where saw the weak 
gromning beneath the tyranny of lawless power 
which man, frail man, can use but to his. own 
destruction, and.that of the beings on whom he 
is allowed to exercise it: from. all this the 
sensitive heart of Walter shrank, and finding 
he could not meet with any who understood the 
feelings which were termed romantic, he be 
came, by degrees, disgusted with his fellow- 
creatures, and sought in his own bosom that 
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more attractive being than Walter Stanly, 
whose too sensitive soul had cast a shade over 
his outward appearance and manners, more 
calculated to repel than' to attract the casual 
beholder. One other idol shared the heart of 
Walter, and that was glory, which reigned there 
with.as powerful a sway as in any mortal breast, 
He possessed that firm, cool courage which 
best befits him who treads the path of: danger; 
there were those who accused him of coldness 
and indifference, but they had never locked 
upon him in the hour of battle; there it was his 
whole soul shone out. For his leader and com- 
panion, Warbeck, he possessed much affection, 
though he could not, avoid at times feeling 
towards him a contempt, when he marked the 
vacillation of character that young man pos- 
sessed, and how easily he was swayed by the 
opinion of others. Courage he knew him to be 
endowed with, but it was of that impetuous 
kind which sometimes. fails after the fimt 
ebullition. 
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whose military talents the Duchess of. Bur- 
gundy justly entertained the highest opinion; 
while she could not shut her eyes to the con-, 
viction, that the rash impetuosity of Perkin 
Warbeck rendered him totally unfit for come 
mand. 

The spring was now fast approaching, and it 
was at length resolved the pretended Duke of 
York should pass over to the court of James the 
Fourth, King of Scotland. That prince having 
ceived some affront from the English monarch,. 


was impatient to come to an open rupture with 
Henry, and he therefore sent a pressing im 
vitation to the court of Flanders for Perkin 
to repair to Scotland, promising him every as- 


sistance in his power for the recovery of his 
dominions. 

By the advice of the Duchess of Burgundy, 
Warbeck accepted the invitation, though his 
sanguine temper inclined him to wish that Eng- 
land had at once been the theatre of that war, 
the ultimate success of which he did not allow 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Higl-bora men wero proud to wait, 
And benuty watched to imitato 
Her gentle roico—her lovely mien, 
And gather from her air and guit 
The graces of ita queen, 


Att was bustle and eager preparation at the 
court of the Duchess of Burgundy; for the 
moment had at length arrived when the young 
pretender was to commence his. adventurous 


joumey, and assisted by many whose names 
stood high in the lists of chivalry, boldly assert 
his claim to the crown of a powerful kingdom, 
firmly fixed, though it appeared to be both by 
conquest and marriage, on the brow of the 


reigning monarch, and mocking the feeble etforts 
Ade by an obscure adventurer to shake its 
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one sing e instant yield up his authority, what- al 
cver might be the provocation he should meet | 
with from the haughty and overbearing young | iL 
man, who, proud of her apparent partiality, had = 
several times, during his residence at the cont. ] 


of Burgundy, conducted himself in a manner 


highly offensive to the nobles, "4 
“ Recollect, my lord,” she said, “ "tis a proud. 
Plantagenet you are to govern, one more suited 
by natire to command than to obey. T foresee 
you will have a difficult task to perform, but > 
I trust to your decision of character, not to yield 
on any point likely to injure his cause. And 
should my headstrong kinsman ever appear in- 
clined to play the part of his great ancestor, the 
lion-hearted, in obstinacy, show him this ring," 
she added, drawing from her finger the ruby, at 
sight of which she had displayed so much 
emotion, “ as a token that I have delegated my 
alithority to you: it will suffice to tame the 
lion în his fiercest mood.” 
Sir William soon became sensibile of the diffi- 
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of that throne he had once fought to place hi 
on, overcame his repugnance to Perkin, wi 
continued to smother his resentment, until. 
arrival at the Scottish court in some degree re- 
moved the weight of anxiety he had en 

he then felt, that for a time at least, 

the responsibility connected with the e; 

was removed from him. 


him to enter with his whole heart into the ci 

of injured rovalty ; and the abhorrence he felt 

the cold avaricious character of Henry increa: 

the anxiety he eutertained t0 see a prince; wi 
ancestors had so long ruled the land, restored to 
their high honours. James was struck with. 
admiration by Perkins noble demeanour and 
graceful ease, and with the prejudice so. pre 
valent among mankind, he. believed nature had — 
never so plainly set the seal of nobility save on one | 
ofillustrious birth, The opinion of the monarch 
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playing that skill and dexterity in all warlike 
exercises for which he was so famous. 

The court had now received a very unex- 
pected addition by the arrival of n German 
knight, who had lately been wandering over the 
greater part of Europe în search of adventures, 
and having heard of the fame obtained by the 
Scottish monarch, and many of his brave 
Knights, he passed over to that country in the 
hope of meeting there some adversary worthy 
his superior prowess, for success had inspired 
him with an utter contempt for the chivalry of 
those countries he had hitherto visited. He 
now therefore presented himself at the court of 
Holyrood as the place in which his wreath of 
laurels was to be completed, since he enter- 
tained not the smallest doubt of the triumph 
which awaited him. James, who loved these 
martial encounters, eagerly accepted the chal- 
lenge sent by the arrogant stranger, and could 
scarcely be prevailed upon to relînquish the 
design he had formed to meet the German 
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selected to grace this sent of honour 
distribute the prizes among the suecessfi 
didates for fame. Much curiosity usually p 
vgiled concerning the choice his grace d 
to make on these occasions ; while on; 
James always! affected much perplexity respé 
ing. the. object. of selection. amidst. th 
beauties who, formed the ornament of hi 
since, though in private his. mind, migl 
decided on the relative claims of ench fail 
didate; the. king well knew how dang 
everis ito nouse. the demon of jealousy in 
female heart; and how little.chance of fo 
ness that, unhappy culprit, has left who, shall 
in, publie,| venture to show, preference, fo 
rival’a charms,, To avoid all the, unp 


consequences which could not. fail to, result 


from s0 embarrassing a selection, James 
wont. to/haye, recourse to some witty d 
e sant queen of beauty, which, wh 
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had been radiant with sunny gladness; while 
fathers, lovers, and brothers among the armed 
warriors catching the reflection of discontent 
from their cherished idols, it deepened on their 
stronger lineaments until it assumed the ex 
pression of offended pride and determined 
yengeance. Some of the most daring, after 
openly expressing their displeasure at the tod 
great display of favour with which their 
monarch graced these strangers, were on the 
point of lifting the curtain to ascertain who had 
been placed in that seat each deemed the right 
of one in whom he was interested; but at this 
moment their attention was diverted from the 
chair of state by the appearance of James him- 
self, leading towards it.a lady whose fragile 
form bespoke her of tender years, so far as the 
contour could be traced through the ample folds 
of drapery by which she was completely enve- 
Joped. The tiny feet alone were given fully to 
view, and those indeed might have caused a 


pvish even in the breast of an anchorite to raise 
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instantly threw down his gauntlet as a signal 
that all was ready ; the trumpeta sounded) and 
from the opposite sides of the arena the knights 
appeared slowly advancing, and with difficalty 
reibing in their fiery coursers that pawed ‘the! 


ground impatient for the combat. 

At the head of one party rode the German 
knight; a tall, powerful man, whose ponderous 
frame was sheathed ‘in armour of the darkest 
hue, and mounted on a coal-black steed, his ap- 
pearance alohe was sufficient to strike terror 
into the heart; and nothing, save nerves òf 
iron, scemed capable of sustaining the encounter 
ofsuch n gloomy mass; which, motionless as 
the kmight'now rested, rather in the stiade 
appeared like some huge fragment of rock, 
blatkehed' by the lightnîng which' bad'rent it 
from its nitive bed, and thrcatening destruction 
to all on whom it should full. 

Opposite to this sombre warrior was stationed 
Perkin Warbeck, and never did the similes 
drawn from day and night apply more forcibly 
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could the annals of chivalry produce. ‘a list of 
knights wlio more bravely did their \deyoîr 
fot the sake of their lady love, » The: shock» of 
their meeting was tremendous. + Many. varid 
ghastly were the wounds given. and received; 
for after the first onset with lances; ‘the knights 
had ‘reconrse to their swords; some hurleil 
from tlieir steeds still continued the combation 
foot, exposed: to double peril ‘from the unraly 
animals, which having ‘lost their riders gub 
loped wildly about, increasing the \confasion 
of the scene. 

Wdl did the leaders sustain their former re- 
nown; and amid the din.of battle, ithie snowy 
plume ‘of Perkin Wardieck proudly wavedfore- 
most in'evéry encounter, while the German knight 
on his part seemed ever' present in: the thîckest 
of the fray, overturning all he encountered:» 

[The first.who gave any check to his career, 
was Walter Stanly, who obaerving that his party 
was likely to yield before the gigaritié strength 
of .the, proud stranger; boldly determined to 
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areind, he galloped towards the German 
inîeht and encountered him just as be bad 
driven back two koights with whom he had 
been for sometime in close combat. Finding 
tte adversary to whom he. was now opposed 
likely to place a formidable barrier. between 
himself. with: all (the skill‘of. which: «be was 
tuaster, nt dn rid. of so. une 
antagonist. ut quad ylilim Tosi 
At first he cen to bear him down by: su- 
perior weight, but the cool: caution' of! Wiilter 
defeated'this stratagem!. Avoiding ‘shock he 
could not‘ hope to abidè, ybunig-Stinly.edo- 
‘tented himself with wheeling round the German, 
and by the rapidity of his movement, completely 
sucodeded' in harassitig. and annoying' hid' gi- 
gantic entmy. In this mode of warfaré, Walter 
had been much exercised during his early youth, 
by. Sir William, who aware of the disadvintage 
arising from his: son'$ diminutive stature; aimed 
r3 
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to give him the advantage of art, by which he 
might be enabled to cope with superior strength. 
Subsequent years bad made up, the deficieney 
of his early youth, and Walter, who, was. mow 
considerably above the middle height, had long 
since, ceased.to avail himself of. the uncommon 
skill he had acquired in this species.of offensive 
warfare.. Now, however, in the encounter of one, 
who instature farsurpassed the generalityofmen, 
he' found. the full advantage arising from. this 
maneuyre, by which he was enabled to continue 
the combat; for a length of time, that farsex= 
ceeded..the, period: in which, the black, knight 
was wont, to vanquish, his | foe. The, conse- 
quence of this protracted strife was, s00n ap- 
parent in the state of exbaustion to which.the 
German. and. his good | steed were reduced; 
Wiilter's strength appeared. to increase as that 
of his \opponent failed, and a short time would 
iniall.probability have finished a contest, which 
at first. might,scem undertaken with. manifest 
disadvantage on the side of him who. was.now 
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evidently in a fair way of success, whén one of 
those unlucky chances, which sometimes arise 
to dash the cup'of felicity, even while we hold 
itsparkling: to our lips, rose between Walter and 
his: promised glory; and although the laurels 
could not all be stripped from the brow of.the 
youthful warrior, yet a few of the leaves were 
doomed to alight on a more fortunate candidate 
for the favouraf the fickle goddess. The horse 
cn which young Stanlyrode,.and' which} had 
hitbierto so ably seconded his rider's efforts, 
chanced to place his foot on ‘the pommel ofia 
broken sword that lay in his patb; and-which 
sprinziog upward inflicted a ghastly wound on 
the leg: of the noble animal, causing chimito 
swerve from hié course, and finally: tofall 
heavily beneath his rider. The German knight 
taking advantage of this accident, sprang from 
his horse, and waving aloft his sword called on 
the fallen champion to yield hîm prisoner, but 
his career was checked by a new opponent; for 
a kinsman of the Scottish king seeing the danger 
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in which Walter was placed, threw him 
between the German knight and his: prosti 
foeman. The battle now recommenced with\i 
doubled fury, and after various success:vietory 
declared in farour of the Scottish knight; who 
brought the haughty stranger to his knee, and' 
forced him to confess himself fairly vanquished 


signal:that the conflict should cease; d 


from his throne, and approaching' the 


few amomenits, when gracefully incliniag her | 
head; and'apparently in compliance with his. | 


‘burst on the view of the asto= 

d spectators ns she did so, was of too mild | 
ion to be compared with the sun in 
splendour, but those who loveito. 
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que ca the gentle planet of eve, when.some, 
sud feecy cloud slowly rolis from, her. 
nelle light, giving to view every beauty. 
sali more forcibly to the heart and feeling; 
may forn an idea of what the. raising of that 
vil revealed. A inurmur of delight and admi- 
ration burst. from. those around,, as; they. con- 
tinzed to look on one whose beauty seemed too 
pure to belong to .a being of carthiy. mould. 
No one present. knew. tbe name of the.lovely, 
gia, who appeared thus suddenly placed.among 
them from some higher sphere: that she.was 
of gentle blood could..not. for an instant bè 
doubted ; since, independentof the dignity which 
marked her demeanour, claiming the involun= 
tary respect of all who bebeld her, the devoted 
attention of the king, as well.as.the seat of 
honour. conferred. upon her, and. which she 
appeared to occupy by right of birth.as :mùch 
as superiority of loveliness, proclaimed her right 
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The victorions knights now advanced, in obe- 
dience to the king's signal, to receive the meed 
of valour from the hands of the fair incognita. 
The first presented by James to the queen of 
beauty was Sir Patrick Hamilton, who, as con- 
queror of the proud German, claimed the first 
prize. The lady bestowed on him a golden- 
headed lance; uttering at the same time, in i 
low, sweet: tones, her congratulations on the 
success with which he had. maintained the 
superiority of Scottish chivalry over that of other 
countries. Sir Patrick. received. the, glittering 
bnuble with reverence, and kissing the fair hand 
which presented .it,,, Lovely lady!” he ex- 
claimed, “had you but deigned..to bless our 
sight.in the tourney, my success might justly 
be ascribed to the inspiration such transcendent 
beauty must always inspire; yet while I.thus 
receive with, pride a trophy, rendered doubly 
valuable as coming from your hand, I may not 
forget the prize is fairly the due of that gallant 
youth who so nobly began a conquest I did. but 
finish.” 
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of a wreath formed of gilded cak-leaves; and 
as:the, lady procceded to place the chapleton 
the.brow of him who kneeled before her, those 
who attentively regarded the pair might per- 
ceive her hand tremble, and the eloquent blood 
rush for one moment, an unbidden guest;.to 
that.cheek which in its native hue rivalled. the 
lily inits unsullied whiteness. Nor was Perkin 
unmoved as he felt the fairest hand in Christen= 


dom thus wreathing his brow with, thie symbol 
of.vietory, and he inwardly vowed, should fate 
grant: him.to sit on that throne to which he 


aspired, she alone, whose graces rendered. her 
80 worthy. that elevated rank, should share it 
with him. _ 
A, splendid ball closed the festive day; at 
which the king once more appeared, leading the 
fair incognita, whom, he now named to. the 
curious throng as, his near kinswoman,, the 
Lady Catharine Gordon, daughter of the, Earl 
of Huntly, who had deigned, to grace his court, 
to which she had hitherto been a stranger, for 
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bosom, and each experienced a bitter pang.òf- 
disappointment to find her hopés; which until 
that evening appeared perhaps. well founded, 
blighted for ever; since all who looked on the | 
transcendent loveliness of her, who was after- 7 
wards known by the appropriate appellation af 
the White Rose of Scotland, felt that competition | 
were but vain. Every eye was rivetted on the. 
matchless pair, and the demon of envy took, — 
possession of many a breast. Short-sighted: 
mortals ! Could thut admiring circle have lifted 

the curtain of futurity, who among them would 
have coveted the fate of those two'beings, who 
now.radiant with youth and beauty, were sport 

ing fora little moment in the sunbeam of plea=., 
sure, regardless of the cloud which was. prepar- 

ing to close over them? . How often do we 
restless mortals eagerly desire to open that book 

of fate Heaven has closed in mercy to us: 
misfortune after. misfortune overtakes us, and 

by degrees we become callous to the attack; 

but could we be made to comprehend at.one, 
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view all that will befal us, frail nature must 
gite way bencath the apprehension of evils to 
grive as the only place of security from them. 
Perkin, raised ‘from obscurity to thie dazzling 
Beight of splendour, perceived not the tottering 
pinnacle on which he stood} and seeing only 
year of coming grandeur, thought not on the 
probability there might exist, that the object 
ef his adoration could be involved in all the 
horrors of an unsuccessful attempt to pInce her 
an that throne he fondly deemed ‘her destined' 
to share with him. 

For the Lady Catharine, who would marvel 
that.one of her tender years, just entering into 
the busy scene of life, and finding in her path a 
being endowed by nature with every requisite 
to captivate a youthful heart, descended ‘as he 
was said to be, from a long line of kings, heir 
to a powerful kingdom, and an object of pe- 
culiar interest tò every one who heard his event- 
ful history; who might marvel that she 
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yielded. to. the fascination of such va’ being, 
when she found he cast all.at her feet; \anid 
heard him paint in:glowing language the pas 
sion with which she had inspired him? Mo 

The Scottish monarch observed with inward 
satisfaction, the success of his stratagemj fot 
not harbouring the ‘slightest suspicion touching 
thereality of Perkin's claims, he had purposely 
thrown in the way of that adventurer his lovely 
relative, whose charms he doubted not would 
captivate the future monarch of England, and 
thus:secure to himself a powerful ally, while at 
the same:time he should have the! satisfuction 
of seeing Lady Catharine elevated to that rank 
she was so well calculated to adorn, both from 
the vamiable virtues of her character, ind 
from the loveliness of her' person. (All this, 
however, James carefully concealed. in his own 


bosom, feigning perfect ignorance of the senti- 
ments. mutually entertained. by Perkin vand 
Catharine, though he. secretly promoted every 
party of pleasure likely to throw. them together} 








FI 
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in his dominions had effected such a conquest 
over glory and ‘ambition, since he could mot 
for an instant doubt such change was wrought 
by love alone, Warbeck replied «“ that his af 
fections were indeed unalterably fixed on the 
Lady Catharine Gordon;” adding, should James 
seek to place any obstacle between him and 
the lady of his love, he would abandonall at- 
tempts for the recovery of that throne, which, 
were she not to share it, would in his estima» 
tion be of no value, 

James smiled, and. gaily rallyiog Perkin on 
his want of taste, in thus preferring a lovely 
face to the more solid beauties of a crownyasked 
if his pretty kinswoman knew. of the passion 
with which she had inspired. the future king: of 
England, and receiving no immediate answer to 
his question, said, in a stern voice, “ I fear, sit 
knight, you have employed your time but idly 
at.my court, thus to entrap the affections of one 
30 young ; yet," he added, in a milder tone, “1 
may not blame yau, the beauty of our noble 
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venturer had inspired her. Fully satisfied witl 
his successful plot, James lost no time in signi» 
fying his approbation of Perkin's suit, and 
giving orders for preparations to grace the 
ceremony of their nuptials with every mark of 
distinetion becoming the high rank of theik 
lustrious couple. 

If the cheering influence of the god of day be 
deemed essential to.the future happiness of a 
new married couple, his absence on the day ap- 
pointed for celebrating the nuptials of Perkin 
Warbeck and Lady Catharine Gordon, might 
seem to prognosticate that unbappy fate which 
ultimately attended both the one and the other; 
whose bridal was marked, however, by all the 
splendour, which, in those times of comparative 
barbarism, could be desired to shed lustre on the 
scene, 

That ancient pile, Holyrood House, rang with 
sounds of revelry and glee, and from the first 
peep of carly dawn, until night threw her sable 
mantle over the noisy revellers, nothing was.to 
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with. the efforts they made to grace the day by 
superior feats of agility; the sturdy wrestlers 
seemed endowed with double strength of nerve, 
vrhile the archers vied with each otherin their 
trials of skill, , 

While sports like these occupied the atten- 
tion'of the common berd, the more refined part 
of the ‘community passed tlieir time in'a staff 
huot, which lasted until the setting sun warned 
them their presence was requited. to complete 
the party destined to be present at the solemn 
rite about to be performed in the. chapel of 
Holyrood, 

James, who had been the foremost in;captur- 
ibg “a stag of ten,” which had. led his pur 
suers over hill and dale, through brake and 
brier for many a weary mile, appeared among 
the assembled nobles and stately dames.of the 
soùrt, spite of the fatigue he had undergone, 
with;as little mark of weariness as if a pleasant 
ride alone had. previously engaged him. 

The chapel was a blaze of light from the 
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her robe, of the purest white, was confined at 
the slender waist by a superb band of diamonds, 
which formed her only ornament. This simpli- 
city of altire suited well with the style of her 
beauty, which was of that perfect kind seen to 
most advantage in its own unadorned loveliness. 
Her complexion was of the most exquisite fair- 
ness: some miglit have objected that the fily 
too much predominated in her cheek, but the 
countenance fully redeemed her face from the 
charge of insipidity : the eyes, though soft and 
mild în expression when nothing occurred to 
disturb the serenity of her feelings, were fre- 
quently lighted up by a ray of enthusiasm which 
suited well with the arched brow, the hue of 
which was darker than might have been ex- 
pected in one so fair. Her character partook 
much of the outer form, gentle and confiding, 
but wlien called upon to act in cases'of danger, 
firm and energetic, forgetting her own share of 
the calamity in ber generous ardour to succour 
others. She hud frequently wept over the fate 
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ofthe young princes, put to death so cruelly by 
lim whose arm should have been stretched out 
to shield their tender age from every danger; 
and when she was taught to believe that one of 
{bese, for whom her heart had so often bled, 
was before her, and that she could contribute to 
girl should overlook the possibility of the being, 
to whom she was now fondly pledging her vows 
of unalterable affection, proving an impostor; 
or, granting his story true, the slight probability 
that existed of his ever being able to make good 
his claîm to a crown so firmiy placed on the 
brow of a sagacious monarch. 

Bot all this was disregarded by Perkin and 
his bride: they looked not beyond the present, 
and believed that in each other they possessed 
a talisman which should charm away allsorrow, 
and leave them nothing else worth hoping for 
on this side heaven. It was impossible to look 
on such a pair without feelings of deép interest, 
and James, whose heart was cast in gentle 
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mould, felt the unbidden tear guah to his eye 
as he contemplated his lovely kinswoman thus 
devoting herself to the fortune of one who had 
been, and might again become, a wandering 
outeast: not that a suspicion had ever erossed 
his mind that lie had bestowed the Lady Catha- 
rine on any snve a troe Plantagenet. | Incapable 
of deception, James of Scotland dreamt not of'it 
in others; but he was sufficientty aware of 
Henry's wise policy to foresee almost intermi- 
nable obstacles to Perkit's final success. It 
was, howerer, too late to give way to gloomy 
forebodings* the ceremony finished, and ns the 
Scottish monareh imprinted a kiss on the brow 
of the youthful bride, he guily bestowed on her 
1 title which he hoped might yet be here; and 
playfully bending his knee before her; deelared 
he would be the first to render the homage due 
to England's queen. His example was followed 
by the nobles there present, many of whom had 
received the commands of their sovereign to 
follow him into England rather unwillingly ; 
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the skill of those heralds and seneschals whose 
office it was to arrange the guests. The royal 
minstrels attuned their harps in praise of high 
Plantagenet. 
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inission was Sir Robert Clifford, who, under 
pretence of deep dissatisfaction on account of 
some insults offered him by the. government, 
had joined, the malecontents in. Flanders, and 
soon found means to ingratiate himself into. the 
favour of the supposed Duke sof York, who 
totally thrown off his, guard by the insinuating 
address.of the wily nobleman, made him.ac- 
quainted with every plan determined ion by his 
friends, for the furtherance of ‘his claims. In 


vain Walter Stanly sought to inspire him with 
more, caution «in. the communications he held 


with this stranger, of whose sincerity he enter- 
tained strong suspicions, nothing could remove 
the.veil partiality had flung across the eyesiof 
Warbeck; and thus the crafty courtier, admitted 
to the, confidence of\the conspirators, found 
means to possess himself of some important 
«facts which enabled Henry to unravel thè tays- 
tery .that involved the pretender to his crown 
more readily than it would have been possible 
‘unassisted by such powerful ageney. 
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animated by the hopes that in the field of battle 
he might once again encounter Walter, and 
wash out with his life's blood the disgrace of his 
overthrow in the lists at Holt Castle, the re- 
membrance of which had never for one moment 


ceased to haunt his malignant heart. The 
carl readily complied with his son's request, 
supposing that the love of glory alone had 
inspired his wish, but well aware of the jealous 
temper of his royal son-in-law, he thought it 


best for George to urge his suit in person, as 
it had ever been a favourite piece of policy with 
the crafty monarch to detain the eldest son of 
any nobleman to whom he confided a trust of 
importance; an arrangement the more strenuously 
insisted on if solicited by the parent to suffer 
the hostage to accompany him. 

George accordingly proceeded with his father 
to the court, which was at this time held at 
Sheen, for the better ease of Prince Arthur, who 
had been for some time past in a declining state 
of health, On approuching the palace they 
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were surprised at the unusual bustle which ap- 
peared to pervade it: the attendants who were 
wont to perform their various duties with the 
noiseless celerity of mutes, werè scen hurrying 
in different directions, without seeming to have 
any distinct idea of what they were in search. 
The Earl of Derby made many inquiries re- 
specting this unusual commotion; but received 
for answer a mysterious shake of the head, or 
else a deep groan. At length one of the pages 
who was less bewildered than the: rest, briefly 
informed the earl that Prince Arthur was not 
expected to survivè many hours. Struck with 
consternation at this unlooked for event, he 
hurried forward, followed by George; to an 
antechamber leading to the prince's apartment, 
and which they found crowded with the at: 
tendants of Arthur, who from his amiable dis- 
position wasthe idol of all ranks; and the grief 
his. faithful servants felt in the loss they were 
about to. sustain was fully testified by their 
tears. The blow was the more severely felt, 
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that it. appeared to fall almost unexpectedly*; 
for though the prince had fora considerable 
time. manifested symptoms of consumption, all 
had regarded him as considerably improved in 
health during some days; but this only proved 
an effort of'expiring nature, which worn outby 
the length of this fatal disease had still rallied 
for one last struggle to shake off the chilling 
grasp which was fast closing round the heart. 
The effort was vain; yet the momentary power 
she thus exerted gave a brilliancy to the eye, 
and crimsonedthe before pallid cheek, with n 
tint which led those, who anxiously watched: for 
some symptom of returning health, to hope it 
lind once more visited their beloved patient: 
These flattering dreams of amendment shed 
joy even into the heart of his mother, who had 
watched ‘his fading form from day to. day, 
with w sickening intensity a mother only can 
know. Long after others had lost all liope of 
Arthur's recovery, she still clung to the flatter- 
ig belief that his youth would finally overconte 
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which in these days of luxury would ‘seem ill’ 
befitting one of royal birth, lay the heir of 
England's glory, “ ebbing fast from life away; 
the calm and peaceful expression of his 
countenance contrasting strongly with the hag-" 
gard looks around. On one side of the couch. 
knelt Queen Elizabeth, fondly clasping the 
hand of her expiring son, and with all.the 
firmness of female affeetion, restraining those 
tears it would have been relief to her throbbing — 
brain and swelling heart could she have allowed | 
them to flow, lest the sight of them should add 
one pang to the object of her love.  Grief and 
years of silent suffering had worn that face and 
form, which once were eminently handsome, tò 
a mere skeleton. Yet the patient. meekness + 
expressed in her soft blue eye, bespoke a mind 
elevated above the trials she was accustomed to 
endure: and even now, when called upon to 
yield up her firstbom son into His hands who 
gave him, a ray of hope beamed across. hèr 
pallid features, and though frail nature shrunk 
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flow ns she bent her looks, now on the pallid 
brow-of her husband, now, with an expression 
of agony too great for utterance, on the face of 
Elizabeth. The young prince observing heram- 
guish, disengaged the hand held by his mother, 
and fondly placing it on the head of Catharine 
whispered a few words of comfort and consela- 
tion; then raising himself with. difficulty, he 
signed to the carl and George to approach and, 
receive ‘his last farewell. Overcome by his 
feelings, the Eurl of Derby brushed away the 
tears which flowed abundantly, as he beheld the 
noble youth thus rapidly approaching the final 
struggle, and bending over him uttered a fervent 
hope that he might yet be spared to them. But 
ns these words met Arthur's ear, he exclaimed 
with an chergy, of which the moment before he 
seemed incapable, 4 Name it not, my lord! did 
you. feel with me the nothingness of this poor 
perishable spot of earth my soul is about to 
quit, and the celestial glory to which I hasten, 
far from seeking to detàin me here a prisoner, 
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confined round the middle by a leathern girdle; 
from which hung a bunch of massive keys, with 
which Henry never for one moment parted; on 


his head he wore a velvet cap, which gave an 
additional harshness to his shaggy eyebrows 
and deeply furrowed forehead. ‘The small grey 
eye, compressed lips, and narrow nostrils,stamped 
in. the mind of every beholder the conwietion of 
the miserly character to which they appertained. 
The death of his son was a blow that Henry, 


with all his selfish coldness felt to the soul; for, 
independent of the mild and noble dispositian 
Arthur possessed, and which rendered him the 
idol of even his.stern father, Henry discerned 
in his younger son a spirit of reckless gaiety, 
and a thirst after pleasure, which threatened to 
dissipate in idle pageantry those hoards it had 
been the sole joy of his life to accumulate. To 
check this disposition in young Henry, the king 
had, some time previous to the death of hia 
brother, removed him from court, and sent him, 
under the care of a severe preceptor, to study 
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who approached the bed, when gently taking 
the hand he neither gave nor withheld, Eliza- 
beth placed it on the head of her son, who, by 
the smile that illumined his ashy countenance, 
plainly evinced a father'a blessing alone was 
wanting to complete his happiness: Withia 
fervour which appeared incompatible with. his 
usual sternness, the king pronounced the pater= 
nal benediction; the icy coldness of his heart 
had for once given way, and the warm tide of 
affection, which gushed from thence, showed 
how the deceitfulness of riches, and the cares of 
this world, choke the current of those sweet 
springs.in the human heart, that were given to 
soften and fertilize that soil which, robbed of 
their benign influence, hardens into stone; 

A procession now entered the room, consìsting 
of the  Archbishop of Canterbury, followed by 
four Catholic priests, who came to administer 
extreme unetion to the dying prince: a cere 
mony without the due observance of which no 


one, in those days of blind superstition, was 
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stupor during several hours, when the pure 
spirit winged its flight to the realms of ever- 
lasting bliss. Overcome by exhaustion as well 
us by the intensity of her sorrow, the queen 
found a temporary relief in « deathlike swoon, 
and in that state was conveyed to another 
apartment, followed by the weeping Catharine. 
Henry remained by the corpse of his son in that 
silent agony of grief which mocks at the usual 


demonstration of woe, but taking refuge în the 


înnermost recesses of the bosom, there remains 
buried from the view of the world, only to make 
itself felt with more intensity by the sufferer. 
Liké the worm gnawing at the root of some 
stately tenant of the forest, the leaves of which 
for a titne appear green, while its branches 
shoot forth with luxuriant freshness, but pass 
by a short space after, and where is the noble 
tree? The stem, indeed, may remain, but how 
chinged ! instead of the leafy honours which 
before crowned it, nought is seen but a seared 
and blighted mass, barked round by moss:— 
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directed and he appeared ready to sacrifice every 
consideration to its attainment. Still, young 
Henry's open and generous nature might. be 
suid to atone in a great degree for the impe 
tuosity of his:character; and while his future 
subjects dreaded the influence of the one ìn 
directing his future proccedings, they could not 
shut their hearts! against the fascination of the 
other. For the golden opinions he thus ac- 
quired'it is probable he was much indebted to 
the beauty of his person; and at the warlike 
sliows so frequent in those days, the attention of 
the spectators was generally riveted on young 
Hatry, whose metry eye never failed to dissipate 
any cloud of discontent; the mischievous frolies 
in which he was frequently engaged might have 
caused to hover, either on the brow of his father, 
or of any of his subjects. 

At this moment of gloom and sadness, the 
Earl of Derby was unwilling to recal the feeling 
of bitter recollection by naming his son George 
to the desolate father, still grieving for the loss 
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twinéd themselves round his heart, that even the 
pride of the soldier gave way to the fathers 
feelings, when about to bid farewell.to a child so 
Justly dear, and whom he was perhaps destined 
never again to meet on earth. ‘The thought was 
a bitter one, and recurred again and again to his 
heart,speakingwith that“ still small voice, which 
may not be drowned even in the bustle of pre 
paration; nay, which has been distinctly heard 
amid the din of battle. Poor Ellen, when she 
found her father was about to leave her on 
perilous expedition, clung round him with a force | 
he felt unequal to contest, earnestly entreating — 
permission to accompany him a part of the way 
at least, and enforcing her petition by depicting 
în strong terms the horrors of that suspense, to 
wlich she should be condemned during his ab | 
sence, and to which even the certainty of mis- 
fortune would be preferable, more especially 
were her father near to support and cheer her. | 
— Morethanonce, as she thus urged her request, 
| thecarlappeared to waver în his determination, 
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gracious God !”* he added, “ May I forget that 
în the ranks of that army I now go forward to 
destroy, fights a dear and only brother, and | 
în the maddening strife perhaps my hand is — 
doomed”—The earl stopped, overpowered'by ati — 
idea fraught with so much horror; then, with a | 
convulsive motion, pressing his weeping daughter | 
to his bosom; he rushed from the apartment, and 
throwing himself into the saddle, galloped' of, | 
to take his station at the head of those troops i 
that awaited the arrival oftheir general to march 
aguinst the enemy. 

A large army, commanded by James of Scot- | 
land, and Perkin Warbeck, was adrancing by J 
foreed marches into England, where the leadera — 
Milly atiticipated a considerable addition to their. | 
forces, by the accession of the malecontents in | 
în that country. James, more especially, de- | 
ceived by the sanguine accounts Perkin had 
given of the attachment still cherished by the i 
Eviglish towards the family of York, and the 
ditestation in ihich they held the reigning | 
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sovereign. The impetuous temper of James 
soon burst forth when he became aware of the 
error into which he had been led, and he rowed 
that the country, so far as his army should be 
able to penetrate, should feel the full effects of 
his displeasure. This attack of the Scots being 
wholly unexpeeted, the Northumbrians were in 
no condition to offer any effectual resistance to 
a well-disciplined army, commanded by one of 
the most warlike princes of the age; yet driven 
to despair at the sight oftheir cottages in flames, 
and the distress of their families flying from the 
fury of these lawless invadere, the peasants flew 
to arms, and endeavoured to stop the progress of 
the Scots : their efforts were however unavailing, 
and the whole country around presented a dismal 
scene of desolation and bloodshed. Perkin 
Warbeck was, or affected to be, touched with 


compassion at the sufferings of his subjects, as 
he termed them; and more than once entreated 
James to give orders for putting a stop to the 
barbarities practised by.lis soldiery; but that 
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with all the ardour of which his soul was capa 
ble, to relieve the oppressed peasantry, and to 
check the licentious soldiers in their career of 
rapine and bloodshed. 

In the accomplishment of this difficult task, 
Walter found himself exposed to the most im- 
minent danger, as well from those he wished to 
protect, as from those whose fury he sought to 


restrain; but no personal consideration could 
for one moment deter the young knîght from his 


active efforts in the cause of mercy. When duty 
no longer demanded his presence in the camp 
he usually vi the adjacent cottages, und 
more than once succeeded in rescuing some help- 
less victim from the ruffian grasp of violence, 
Wrapping himself in his clogk, Walter, one 
evening, according to his usual custom, left the 
camp, and lost in thought, wandered on, uncon- 
scious how far he had strayed beyond the usual 
limits of his rescarches, when he was suddenly 
aroused from the reverie in which he was in- 
idulging; by a piercing cry, instantly followed by 
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the prayers and entreaties of the beautiful girl 
before him, seemed breathed into ears of: stone: 
At length, as if wearied by her importunities, the 
ruffian raised the weapon so deeply dyed in the 
blood of her lover, and was on the point. of 


plunging it into her bosom, when Walter, spring= 
ingiapon him with the fury of a lion, grappled 
withhis enemy in deadly strife. 

Long and fearful was the struggle for life.or 
death, and more than once the giant strength of 
the Highlander threatened to terminate it. by 
the' destruction of his opponent ; yet Walter still 
miaintained: his. ground, though sorely distressed, 
rintiliw fortunate stumble. on the part of the 
soldier, enabled him to cast his foeman to the 
earth: At (this. moment. Alice flew forward 
to succour in her turn the generous knight who 
had. thus, perilled his. life to preserve hers, and 
snatching up the sword Walter had struck from 
the:soldier’s. hand at the first onset, she now 
presented it to her deliverer. Walter: availed 
himself of this timely aid, and. plunging the 
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ascertain whether there yet lingered any remains > 
of life; but Alice resisted his attempts with n 
strength. and obstinacy which threatened to 
render all his efforts to. succour the sufferer 
abortive. Aftersome time spent in this manner, 
his arguments and entreaties prevailed. over her 


determined opposition, and: bursting into a flood 
of tears, which probably saved her reason, she 
yielded up the lifeless form of her lover, then 
overcome: by. grief and despair, sunk on the 


ground. 
On removing the jacket,» Walter found the 


effusion of blood proceeded in a great measure 
from.a fenrful wound in the shoulder, while that 
on the head which had first alarmed him was 
trivial in itself, though the effects of the blow at 
the time of its infliction had caused the insen= 
sibility into which the poor fellow had fallen. 
Binding up as well as. he could the wounds, to 
stop the effusion of blood, Walter hastened to 
a neighbouring spring for some water, with which 
he bathed the face and hands of the sufferer, 
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His generous preserver having seen him placed 
as comfortably as the wretched circumstances. 
of the cottage would allow, hastened back to the 
Scottish camp, to procure food and cordials, as 
well asa guard on whom he could rely; lest 
some of the soldiers retuming, and finding their 
comrade dead, might wreak their vengeance on 
poor Alice and the wounded George. Walter soon | 
retumed, followed by two soldiersloaded with pro- 
visions, and whatever he had judged might best 
contribute to the ease and recovery of his patient. 
As they approached the shed, young Stanly was 
startled by the sound of voices within, and fear 
ing the savage soldiery had indeed retumed to 
avenge the death of their companion, he cau- 
tiously drew near to ascertain if all assistance 
was now too late, or whether he had once more. 
arrived at the moment of need. Onlooking into. 
the shed, however, he soon perceived his fears 
were wholly groundless; beside the rude couch 
on which lay the wounded man, sat Alice, hold- 
ing his hand, and stooping from time to time, to 
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sprang forward, and striking down the. swords 
bent against Walter, explained in hurried accents 
the debt of gratitude she owed him ; then leading 
the way to George's couch, she called onthe old 
man, her father, to assist in thanking the, gene- 
rous stranger, who had so nobly rescued her 
from certain death. The venerable man rose on 
hearing who was now before him, and lifting the 
cap from his hoary head, with. an expression of 


of respect, mingled with pride, (for, spite of the 
service which Walter had rendered his child, the 
old man could not forget, that in her, preservor 
he beheld one of that cruel band now desolating 
his beloved country;) he raised his eyes to heaven, 
and fervently prayed the noble action might 
meet its recompense in the exemption, of his 


child's preserver from that doom he foresaw the 
Scottish army, by its cruel and intemperate pro- 
ceedings, must draw on itself; The rest. of the 
party now crowded round Walter, and expressed 
in homely, but heartfelt language, their thanks 
for the service he had rendered. 
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and he expected to find all hushed to repose, 
save the watchful sentinel; but to his surprise 
he found the soldiers under arms, apparently în 
readiness to ‘receive the attack of an enemy. 
Inquiring for Sir William Stanly, he was 
informed that nobleman was attending a council 


of war, held by King James, in consequence 
of .the intelligence lately. received; that a 
large army was .on its way to attack them, and 
was at that moment in the neighbourlibod of 
their camp... Walter hurried to the king's tent, 
and entering the council, found the greatest con- 
fusion. prevailing in it. James, with his usual 
impetuosity, was for giving instant battle to the 
enemy, and loudly exclaimed against the dis- 
grace, as he termed it, of tuming his back on 
the usurper’s army, thougl it should be found 
more in number than the sands ‘of the sea. At 
the same time he bitterly reproached Perkin 
for the duplicity which had prompted him to 
make so erroneous a statement of the réception 
likely to be awarded by the English, who, far 
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between the Scottish knights, and those more 
immediately in the party of Perkin. Sir William 
Stanly exerted all his influence to prevail on 
James to break upthe council; and that monarch, 
at length, dismissed the members thàt composed 
it, vowing, at the same time, his. troops should 
no longer retard the suecess of Perkin”s enter 
prise; and, in the heat of his displeasure, issuing 
orders for an instant retreat into Scotland. 
After the departure of James, Sir William gravely 
expostulated with Warbeck, on his intemperate 
conduct, representing the situation in which 
himself and his adherents must be placed, should 
James be provoked, to withdraw his support, 
and abandon him to the fury of Henry, But 
Perkin, denf to all remonstrance, continued to 
talk in a high strain, of the respect due to hia 
illustrious birth, until Sir William, wearied out 
by his heartless folly, told him, that unless he 
instantly determined to appease the anger of the 
Scottish monarch, by an apology, s0 justly due, 
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to success, rendered a step absolutely neces 
sary. 

Walter Stanly was driven to despair when he 
found the fairy vision in which he had indulged 
melting away. To return to Scotland without 
having obtained the desired intelligence respect- 
ing Ellen, be felt impossible; and more than 
once the thought suggested itself of quitting 
the camp, and alone daring the perila of a 
joumey to London: at all events he took the 
resolution of penetrating a little further into the 
country, in onder to protract as much as possible 
the dreaded moment of departure. Yet, well 
aware Sir William would throw a thousand 
obstacles in the way of even this brief separation, 
Walter explained not fully his intention; but 
merely telling his father that the reports brought 
by those stationed for the purpose of giving in- 
telligence of the approach of an enemy, were 
too contradictory to be depended upon, he said 
that he would in person ascertain how far their 
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fears were really grounded. Receiving a ready 
assent to this proposition, Walter bade his 
father good night, and wrapping round him 
his war cloak, left the camp. ì 
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CHAPTER VI. 


What is this, 

So wither'"4 and so wild în ber attire ; 
She looks not like the inhabitanta 0° th' earth, 
And yet is on't1 


Tre moon shed her silvery light on the path 
of young Stanly for some time after he had 
quitted the tent, enabling him to traverse with 
tolerable ease and celerity the rough path he 
had chosen. At length a sharp breeze sprang 
up, which brought the clouds so fast and thick 
that the planet which had hitherto lent her 


friendly aid to direct the traveller on his way, 
became completely obscured, and the path being 
totally unknown, Walter soon found himself in 
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complete perplexity. The rond became every 
moment more rugged, so that it was with diffi- 
culty Walter kept his feet, while at the same 
time he had to contend against the wind, which 
by this time was risen to an absolute hurricane. 
The vivid flashes of lightning, which from time 
to time crossed lis dazzled eyes, served to reveal 
the desolate eountry around. The pensante, 
terrified at the approach of that army whose 


ravages had been recounted to them by the 
stragglers who had escaped their fury, with one 
accord abandoned their dwellings; and after 
stripping them of every thing they could pos- 
sibly carry off, the remainder they left to be 
consumed in their cottages, to which they set 
fire that they might not afford shelter to the 


enemy. 

Over more than one of these once happy 
ibodes, now reduced to ashes, had Walter 
passed, and his heart mourned at the picture 
fancy drew of the sufferings endured by their 
inhabitants, thus driven from their  hearths, 

12 
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and doomed. to wander with their wives and 
little. ones in search of some spot where they 
might hide these objects of their tender care 
from the ferocious soldiery. He beheld in 
imagination the greyheaded sire quitting. with 
trembling. steps. the beloved roof which. had 
sheltered, him in infancy, and beneath which he 
had hoped at. last to close his weary eyes, 
surrounded: by. those | children and grand- 
children, now like himself, houseless wanderera, 
and who were kindling with their own hands 
the fire about to consume their peaceful dwell- 
ing;.then again, he fancied the look of agony 
thtown by the fond mother on her sleeping in- 
fantins.she clasped it to her bosom, while with 
‘tardy and unwilling steps she turned from, the 
scene.of all her past happiness, to follow, the 
brokenhearted partner of her distress to distant 
habitations. 

From this sad contemplation the thoughts: of 
Walter naturally turned towards that being for 
whose sake this fair country was thus rendered 
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a barren wilderness, and he could not ‘avoid 
forming a sad presage of the ultimate ‘end'of 
their enterprise, as well as the probable fate‘of 
the vouog adventurer himself.  Walter's faith 
în the title of Richard Plantagenet had, for 
some time past, been much shaken, and. had 
not schemes of their own urged them'on, it is 
more than probable both Sir William and him- 
self would long since have abandoned. an \un- 
dertaking they scarcely dare entertain a hope 
could ever be attended with success.» 

practised on an unoffending people, ‘èaused 
Walter to tum with horror. from those ‘leaders 
who suffered such enotmities tò- proceed! un- 
rebuked. Yet, amid.thegloom which these sad 
forebodings of evil to come, cast around him, 
ane solitary star, though seen tlirough the dim 
vista of uncertainty, shed its cheering»influence 
ani hurried him on throngh scenes of danger 
and'distress, enabling him at: this moment of 
doubt vand perplexity to traverse. patientiy» a 
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path beset with more than ordinary perils, while 
hope whispered with her siten voice, hi 
thorny road will lead to Ellen Stanly! and 
Walter felt that to obtain one glimpse, how 
trausient soever it might be, of her, who for 
years had haunted his waking thoughts and 
nightly visions, would more than compensate 
for those trials yet endured, or any risk he 
might still encounter in the attainment of his 
wish. 


Animated by the prospeet of this terminationi 


to his perilous journey, Walter continued to 


struggle onward until the grey dawn of mori» 
ing discovered how widely he had strayed from 
the beaten track in which he had commenced 
his route. Spent with fatigue, he threw himself 
at the foot of an cak which grew near, to seek 
a few minutes repose, and at the same time to 
consider how he should proceed. 

In thus quitting the Scottish camp, Walter 
had rather followed a sudden and irresistible 
impulse than any systematic plan calculated to 
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samp. by.a soldier despatched from Henry's 
army, for that purpose; who, feigning- himself a 
deserter, was received with delight. by. the too 
credulous Perkin, elated with even. this poor 
addition to his partizans.  Warbeck fancied: he 
saw, in this solitary desertion, a promise of: that 
line of conduct.which would be pursned by all 
those now enlisted in the service of the usurpenz 
he doubted not. the. sight of his banner would 
act.as a talisman upon them, and he made an 
empty boast to his royal ally, that he feared not 
to encounter alone the armed legions marching 
to;attack them, feeling convinced not one sword 
would, be drawn against their legitimate priticey 
but yielding to the deep feeling of reverence: his: 


sacred. person must inspire, the soldiers wotild 
lay\down. their arms at the. feet of Richard 
Plantagenet, and be the first to hail him king: 
James had, however, already ascertaimed the 
hollow basis on which Perkin founded. hi» pre- 
tensions to the love and loyalty of the English 
people, and he therefore coldly  repliedy this 





view of the surrounding country. The first ob- 4 
ject after which he sent his inquiring glanee, | 
was the English encampment; but the total 
absence of aught warlike amid the peacefali 

scene before him, convinced young Stanly the 
accomts received of the approaching foe were 
altogether false. The smiling valley which ty | 
rit his feet, as well as the extent of country he- 
yond, far as the eye might penetrate, bore no 
appearance of armed warrior or tented field; — 
and when, after gazing at the enchanting pie- 
ture this glowing landscape presented, Walter 
turned to view the scene behind the hill, he 
shuddered, at the striking contrast afforded by 
the desolate tract, which he doubted not had u 
few short weeks before presented as sweet n 
prospect as thaton the other side. Now scorched 
and withered beneatb the spoiler's. hand, it 
seemed some unballowed spot, which the judg- 
ment of offended heaven had visited, and raising 
thereon the fire of its wrath, had left it, stamped 
with its curse, to blacken amid the surrounding 


pesce] | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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luxury of nature, This appearance of desolation 
struck painfully on Walter's heart, and he felt 
it would be impossible to retrace his steps across 
the barren plain, which chilled bis soul even in 
contemplation. He began, moreover, to feel the 
effects of a long-continned fast, combined with 
the fatigue he had undergone; he resolved, 
therefore, to descend into the valley before him, 
for the; purpose of obtaining shelter for the night, 
believing he could discern tokens of some lowly 
abode behind an umbrageous wood, which 
secmed situated at the base of the hill. The 
setting suo, darting his last golden beams above 
tbe horizon before he bade the world good night, 
warned the traveller to hasten his steps, lest 
darkness should again surprise him in an nn- 
&nown path, Butalthough Walter exerted his 
remaining strength to the utmost; that he might 
avail bimselfof the friendly rays, the way seemed 
to lengthen as he went, and the wood into which 
he had now entered, s00n, with its gloomy shade, 
excluded the feeble glimmering of light which 
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sought to penetrate its masses of foliage. Walter 
was astranger to fear, yet he could not avoid 
feeling a sensation of loneliness and insecurity, 
when he reflected that woods, like the one he 
was now.traversing, were.always supposed ‘to be 
the resort of numerous bands of robbers, bose 
depredations, ‘and. the cruelties practised. by 
them on the travellers, who might unwarily stray 
into their baunts, formed the groundwork- of 
many a story which served to amuse the simple 
peasants when gathered round the winter hearth. 
Some of these recitals had reached! Walter, 
loiided with all the exaggerations with wliich 
such tales never fail to be adorned in their 
joumey from mouth to mouth. 

The sensation of hunger now became painfol 
toa degree, and forbade the thought Walter en- 
tertained of climbing a tree, thiere to wait until 
daylight should enable him to deliver himself 
from the bewilderment in which he was involved. 
A'ray of hope, too,y sprung in his bosom, from 
the idea that he had now entered ‘a beaten path, 
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hopeless despondeney he vainly endeavoured to 
conquer. It appeared, from the circumstance 
of his being still in existence, that his captors 
sought not to deprive him of life, otherwise, the 


helpless state in which they found. him, would 


have afforded an opportunity of effecting their 
sanguinary purpose, without the risk which 
might have attended a similar attempt during 
his waking moments. Walter could not ascer- 
tain, from the bandage to which his arms were 
subjected, whether the contents of his purse still 
remained, as the absence of the money would 
have been a suflicient proof of his having 
fallen into the hands of robbers. Could.it be 
that some personal enemy had thus seized on 
him. to gratify any feeling of animosity? The 
number of years that had passed by since his 
departure from England, as well as the change 
which had taken place in his appearance, for 
bade the supposition, since it had been difficult 
for any one to recognise him, even did there 
exist ina human breast an enmity so malignant, 
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attracted by a slight noise at one (end of the 
spacions chamber, . Turing, as well as he. was 
able, to the side whence it proceeded, he. ob- 
served a tall shadowy form stealing towards the 
spot where he lay, and, by the circuitous, path. 
this strange apparition took, its wish was evident 
to;avoid, as much.as possible, the light of that 
lamp which was suspended nearly over Walters 
head. The figure was enveloped in a long grey 
mantle, reaching to the feet, which were bare: 
from the head descended what at first appeared 
a veil, nearly:of the same hue as the mantle, but 
which, on the phantom's nearer approach, Walter 
discovered.to be a profusion of bair, which bung 
in elf-locks below the waist, entirely concealing 
the.face, and giving to its possessor a wild and 
unearthly appearance, that caused the blood to 
thxill.to the heart of young Stanly ; who, some- 
what tioged with .the superstition of the age, 
firm]y believed he was in the presence of some 
lhideous spectre, sent to repronch him. with the 
failings of his human nature. | Walter would 
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wearin its head a jewel of inestimable value, 
The long lashes, which, like the hair of this ex- 
traordinary being, had once resembled in hue 
the raven’ wing, were now changed to snowy 
whiteness, no longer shading her glance of fire, 
but rather aiding its effect by the contrast they 
afforded to those jetty orbs; the nose was ofthe 
Roman cast, too prominent for female beauty, 
which, in one of the opposite sex, might he 
termed superlatively handsome ; the mouth was 
finely. formed, though large, and displayed a 
set of teeth that once resembled the purest îvory, 
but now discoloured and neglected, they served 
only to disfigure their possessor; the cheeks 
were hollow, and the lofty forehead thickly set 
with wrinkles. ‘In height, this singular woman 
farexceeded most of her sex; and age, while it 
liad made sad ravages in the lines of her fiuce, 
had yet spared her form, that was still erect. 
Kneeling by the side of Walter, she continued 
to gaze on him, without receiving any interrup- 
tion, for the sound of her withering laugh had 
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that spot whence he had been thus clandestinely 
conveyed. The old woman rose from his side, 
and gathering with both hands the hair that had 
again fallen over her face, as she stooped to 
regard Walter, said, in a harsh tone, “ Ungrate 
ful.boy! look on this face, which, withered and 
distorted though it be by years of crime and 
suffering, must ‘still be stamped with the 
characters nought' on earth may eradicate. The 
brand of shame while it deepened the wrinkles 
om my brow, served also to render more legible 
the characters of fire in which was written the 
naméiof thy mother. | Years have indeed rolled 
away since) thoù, tiny son, wert torn from these 
antîs ; but thinkest thou I have for one moment 
ceased'to watch over the safety of my first- 
born; ‘what ‘love save that of a mother'could 
prompt: the ‘unwearied care with which 1 have 
caused yod to be guarded, und thougli de 
barred all'egress from these detested wiills, iny 
heart. still:fondiy elung to you. Years ago the 
gravelurould have closed over‘ this blighited 
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dressing the old woman by the name of Ursula, 
demanded, in a jargon almost unintelligible sto 
Walter, soka? she did there? and wherefore he 
found her thus interfering with his. prisoner? 
bade her begone; at the same time lifting his 
hand in a menacing way, as if about to strike. 
But if his purpose was to intimidate her who 
stood. before him like some ancient Pythoness, 
the failed in the effect: she only drew up her 
tall form to its full. height, and, placing herself 
in, a more determined attitude, awaited the 
threatened blow. 

Anxious to divert the robbers attention from 
one who seemed willing to befriend him.in this 
fearful extremity, though in all probability her 
sympathy arose from the supposition that he 
was quite a different person, Walter again de- 
manded why he was bound as a criminal. 

“ And what other treatment might you ex- 
pect to meet at my hands?” asked the man thus 
addressed, in a sneering tone. “ Did I not wam 
von, vÈ in last you were caught lingering round 
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be enabled to finish the remainder of my weary 
pilgrimage,” 

The captain listened with much attention, 
and when Walter ceased speaking, took a torch 
from one of the band, which he held close to 
the captive’s face, the better to examine his 
features. This serutinyat an end, he exclaimed, 
“ Who have we here, my lads? what the foul 
fiend has induced you to bring me this 
springald? the twig was well limed, ’tis true, 
but, by St. Peter, the bird caught is not the 
right one after all!” 

With a frank generosity, of which those 
daring freebootera frequently gave such singular 
proofs, the robber chief set himself to work, 
loosening with his own hands the cords that 
bound the prisoner, bestowing as he did many 
curses on the old Ursula, and bidding her 
begone to prepare the supper his unexpected 
guest stood so much in need of. He then de 
manded Walter's name, and for what reason he 
had taken up his quarters where his trusty band 
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not the old hag Ursula was prepared for them. 
In this rude apartment were assembled about 
twenty of the gang. Their ferocious looks sent 
the blood with double force through Walters 
veins, who found himself alone and unarmed 
amid such a group. Assuming, however, an 
indifference which at the moment was far from 
real, he followed the captain to the top of a long 
table, where was elevated a kind of throne: on 
this the bandit chief seated himself with the air 
of one long accustomed to receive the homage 
of those around, and making a sign for his 
guest to occupy the place at his right hand, 
all fell on the substantial viands under which 
the tables groaned, and which they devoured 
in haste, as those in the habit of satisfying their 
hunger without loss.of time. During the repast 
profound silence reigned throughout the spacions 
cave; but by degrees, as hunger becume up- 
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peased, and the alecup. began to circulate, 
they became more loquacious, The captain 
mingled. not in their festivity, but sat contem- 
plating the scene before him as one who endured 
the noisy crew, but whose nobler nature refused 
ull fellowship with the men fate had destined 
as his companions. Yet that eye bespoke a 
heart inclined to mirth, and the smile which 
at times crossed his haughty lip, showed that 
the jest was notaltogether lost on him. Walter 
was struck with this marked behaviour, and he 
nt length ventured to express the surprise he 
felt at his host's cold and proud demeanour 
towards those under his command. To this 
the robber replied with a smile, “When you 
huve longer sojoumed among us, sir stranger, 
you will better understand the policy which 
dictates, nay enforces, my reserve towards tliose 
lam called on to lead to deeds of glory. Nay, 
x2 
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smile not in such seeming contempt; believe 
me, we are not always the miserable plunderers 


fame reports us. But to rule the hardy villains, 


not one half of whom you now behold, requires 


a firm and steady hand; and did I for one 
single moment relax in discipline, there wants 
not those who are eagerly on the watch that 
they may build their own rank on my overthrow. 
Before this evening shull pass, you may per 
chance have an opportunity of judging how 
necessary it is for one of the party at least to 
possess a cool head and an undazzled eye.” 

A fresh party of the robbers now arrived, 
headed by a slight form in appearance scarce 
past boyhood, but who notwithstanding the 
extreme youth that marked his demeanour, war 
received with every demonstration of delight 
on the part of the band, while the captain 
bestowed on him a fattering welcome, which 
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tide of joy and gladness: his complexion would, 
perchance, in its natural hue have been too fair 
for manly beauty, but constant exposure to the 
weather had converted its brilliancy into a rich 
and ruddy brown, which, with the moustache 
which shaded his finely-forned mouth, gave a 
manliness to the face rarely met with in one so 
young. His figure was tall, and, though slight, 
gave promise that age would convert it înto one 
în which strength and grace would be combined. 
He spoke long and earnestly to the captain, on 
whom his communications appeared to take an 


unpleasant effect : he frowned, bit his lip, and 


showed evident tokens of anger and impatience. 
Their conference finished, the youtb, with a 
slight bow, passed on to another table, at which 
those who accompanied him were already seated, 
and taking his place at the upper end, soon 
appeared totally ubsorbed in discussing a large 
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young Stanly, he was filled with amazement 


at the abundance and riclness of the articles. 
With the captain's allotment of these all 
appeared perfectly satisfied save one, on whose 
lowering brow discontent had plainly set her 
signet: from time to time a low murmur'of 
disapprobation was heard from this ferocious- 
looking ruffian, resembling the effect of the 
distant thunder which is slowly preparing to 
burst over our heads. At the first indication of 
this disposition to rebellion, the captain coolly 
glanced towards the spot whence it proceeded, 
without manifesting the slightest surprise ; thet, 
after notivg the individual who occasioned this 
momentary interruption, continued. his distri- 
bution.of the booty. More than once the bandit 
chief had thus been interrupted by the same 
robber, whose morose and. quarrelsome temper 
was well known to the whole troop, by whom: 
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sequently they possessed a claim to the larger 
share. This was contrary to the general rules 
of theîr society, which enjoined that all booty 
should be strictly divided without any inquiries 
being made who had acquired it. Amongst 
the various articles submitted to the captainîs 
inspection, was a golden crucifix of uncommon 
beauty, and he instantly suggested that it 


should be suspended in the cavern which served 
them as a dormitory when at home; but he 
had scarcely finished speaking when the robber 
before alluded to started to his feet, and after 
upbraiding the captain with avarice in thus 


endeavouring to secure the most valuable article 
to himself, declared his own hand had snatehed 
it from the shrine it formerly adorned, and 
demanded, that unless it should be yielded up 
to him as the rightful owner, it might instantly 
be melted down to prevent detection, and con- 
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and a fierce struggle ensued. | This was a signal 


many had long waited for, and there was now 
manifested a determination on the part of many 
to range themselves by the side of their muti- 
nous comrade. The captain perceived! this, 
find well aware his power was lost for ever 
should they, even for one instant, openly op- 
pose him, he resolved to strike terror into the 
rebels by executing prompt justice on the 
offender. Drawing, with the speed of light- 
ning, the poniard which ever slumbered in his 
bosom, he struck it, with unerring aim, home to 
the heart of the robber, who, uttering a deep 
groan, dropped lifeless at the feet of. his 
assassin. 

A panic seemed to seize those who had lately 
been most forward in the mutiny. Nota voice 
was heard to condemn this deed of horror, not 
a hand was raised to avengeit; but, falling back, 
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far as lay in his power, both from the natural 
impulse of his generous nature, which ever 
prompted him to range himself on the side 
of the weaker party, and also from a conviction 
that his only hope of safety and ultimate 
liberation rested in this man. But the tragedy 
that followed, and which passed with the 
rapidity of thought, sent the blood to his heart 
with a thrill of horror that for the moment 
threatened to deprive him of reason. Blood 
he had seen shed in the field of battle, and in 
the toumament, without the sickening sensa- 
tion which now oppressed him; but then it 
flowed in open combat, and in honourable 
strife; here it followed the assassin's blow, and 
flowed from an unarmed victim. Walter shud- 
dered as he contemplated that being he could 
now regard only as a murderer. True, the 
blood thus spilled might be suid to be drawn 
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in self-preservation; still he felt it was a foul 
deed, and one that must sooner or later draw 
down the vengeance of Heaven, both on the 
perpetrator, and on those who had participated 
in the scene of blood. 


STANLY. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Bebrave, then ; for your captain ia bravo, and rows reformation. 


Tur time prescribed by James for delaying the 
retreat of his forces had expired, and still Walter 
came not. Aware of the utter impossibility of 


coping with an enemy so far superiorin numbers 


to his own troops, the Scottish monarch would 
in nowise listen to the solicitations of Sir William 
Stanly and Perkin Warbeck, for a further post- 
ponement of his wise resolution: orders were 
therefore instantly given, and as speedily obeyed, 
for an immediate retreat; and the Scottish army 
disappeared from England, with a celerity truly 
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Cormwall ; and raised to insolence by some slight 
successes, ns well as encouraged by what they 
deemed to be the unprepared state in which 
Henry must be to resist an attack so totally un- 
expected, the rebela took the hardy resolution 
of marching direct to Westminster, there to 
insist on the kings subscribing to various wild 
and exorbitant demands, amongst which perfeet 
exemption from all taxes formed a principal 
item. They were further imboldened in these 
lawless proceedings by the addition made to 
their party, in the person of Lord Audly, a 


young nobleman every way calculated to lead 


captive the vulgar crowd, by his accomplish- 
ments, both mental and bodily. He had been 
trained to war by the Earl of Derby, with whom 
he was a decided favourite, and being a frequent 
guest în the mansion of that nobleman, the lovely 
Ellen soon made a deep impression on the suscep- 
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tible beart of the young soldier. The graces of his 
persov, and the open generosity of his nature, 
woald,inall probability, have rendered the attach- 
ment mutual, but that the love, secretly cherished 
in Ellen's bosom, for her cousin Walter, rendered 
ber insensible to his numerous and powerful 
attractions. Blinded by his passion, Lord 
Audly, either marked not the indifference dis- 
played by the object of his adoration towards 
him, or, if observed, he attributed it to the 
bashfalness of maiden modesty, which would be 
soon conquered by perserering devotion. 
Assured of the consent, both of the carl, and 
George Stanly, who had promised to advance 
his suit by every means in their power, the noble 
lover saw no obstacle to his happiness. It was, 
therefore, with a disappointment proportioned 
to his security, that he met with a decided re- 
fusal from Ellen, with the assurance that nothing 
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could ever alter her firm resolution. Stung to 
the soul at finding the fairy visions of bliss, 
which had so long been floating around him, 
thus suddenly destroyed, the fiery soldier sought 
out his friend, George Stanly, to leam from 
him, if possible, the cause of Ellen's rejection. 
Far too much irritated to seek for terms in 


which he might best convey his feelings on 


the subject of his mortification, Audly inveighed 


against the duplicity of women, in a manner 
which George, who heard the odious epithet 
coupled with the name of a sister he fondly 
loved, highly resented, and a furious quarrel 
was the consequence, terminated by a challenge. 
They met, and George received a severe wound 
from his infuriated adversary. Seeing him fall, 
and supposing the wound mortal, Lord Audly 
sprang upon his horse, and was cut of sight 
before tliose who witnessed the combat had 
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said, suddenly turning to Ellen, who had been 
anxiously marking the frequent changes of his 
countenance, ‘“ The view is changed since last I 
looked upon it, Ellen. Do you remember the 
conversation we had at this very window?" 
Ellen's cheek blanched at the question, for she 
recollected that Lord Audly had formed the 
subject of their discourse. As she hesitated to 
reply, George, not observing her.confusion, went 
on, reminding her that he had prophesied, on 
her remarking the trees were beginning to put 
forth their leaves, that before the luxuriant 
foliage should attain its full magnificence, many 
changes would probably have taken place. 


“Was I not a true prophet, my sweet sister?!" 
he added, “though in truth, the change 1 


anticipated was a very different one to what 
has happened. I looked not to be led from 


room to room, like an ancient crone, who no 





ranger possesses the power to help himself; but 
ratber to lead a merry measure in honour of 
your nuptials with the very being who hns caused 
roy present helplessness. But come, Ellen," he 
continued, assuming a sterner look and tone, 
“let your brother know wherefore you thought 
fit to dismiss your noble suitor with so little 
ceremony. Few among the court!y dames would 
thus have scomed a lover so celebrated for 
personal attractions, which weigh so heavily in 
the balance of women's judgment. Truly, Ellen, 
I must suppose you possess more caprice than 
asually falls to the share of your capricious sex, 
unless, indeed, some other aspirant to your 
smiles has contrived to insinuate himself into that 
little heart of yours, and closed its every avenue 
even from the spproaches of ambition,” Eilen's 
faint denial of this charge, did but increase the 
suspicions entertained by her brother, that her 
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affections were engaged. He had watched; for 
some time, with much anxiety, those who were 
in the habit of frequenting his father"s mansioni; 
but Ellen's manner was alike to all perfectly 
indifferent; and he at last began to entertain an. 
idea that his sister had bestowed her heart on 
some unworthy object; for, in his estimation, 
all below the splendid rank in which they 
moved, should be deemed beneath the notice of 
Ellen Stanly. 

Determined at once to have this supposition 
confirmed or entirely removed, (George con 


tinued to question his sister on the reason of her 


rejecting Lord Audly, until wearied by his im» 


portunities, she replied, with more impatience 
than she had ever before displayed, “ Surely, 
George, your sister has liberty enough left her, 
to dismiss a disagreeable suitor! 1 pray you, 
therefore, press not a subject further which can- 
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not fail to be peculiarly painfal to my feelings." 
—It was the first time Ellen's voice had ever 
reached ber brother's ear in the tone of re- 
monstrance. Ever accustomed to yield implicit 
obedience to his will and that of her father, 
he deemed not she dare assert a thought con- 
trary to their wishes, and his astonishment was 
therefore too deep to be for some time expressed. 
He sat gaziag at Ellen in speechless astonish- 
ment, and when at last the power of utterance 
retumed, he poured forth a torrent of invective 
against his unoffending sister, accusing her of 
duplicity, and upbraiding her with the base and 
grovelling soul she possessed in thus allowing 
heraffections to stoop s0 low. 

Poor Ellen, terrified at the effect this violent 
burst of passion must inevitably take on the 
enfeebled frame of the invalid ; and supposing 
he had, by some means, to her wholly inex- 


vo. tr. L 
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plicable, become master of a secret she believed 
known only to her own heart, and even there 
scarcely whispered, she besought George to be 
calm, promising, in the agony of her terror on 
his account, to root from her heart the idol 
cherished there, since he was obnoxious to her 
brother. This concession, far from soothing 
the angry passions of young Stanly, served 
only to inflame his rage almost to madness, 
since it confirmed his worst suspicions; and 
the violence that agitated him arose, at last, to 
such. a height that Ellen was obliged to call 


loudly. for assistance. George was instantly 
conveyed to bed by the terrified attendants, and 
a second attack was the consequence of this 


scene. During the ravings of delirium, poor 
Ellen heard herself continually reproached as 
the murderer of her brother, and threata of 
vengeance  denounced against the  unworthy 
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he obtained information that his antagonist had 
expired of his wounds, and that strict search 
was being made for his murderer. 

Believing all hope of escape cut off, and 
rendered desperate by his situation, Audly 
formed the rash determination of joining the 
Cornish rebels, who had been for some time 
în arms, headed by two men named Joseph 
and Flammock, the former a farrier, the latter 
a lawyer, long noted for his turbulent spirit 
and the decided opposition with which every 
actof parliament was sure to meet on his part, 
The common people, led captive by the ready 
flow of language this man was endowed with, 
were easily persuaded that the burden.of the 
taxes fell on the poor; and the avarice 0f 
Henry soon furnished a plausible pretext for 
the long smothered discontent, which had been 


nurtured by the infummatory eloquence of this 
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how feeble is that reliance which is founded'on 
the strength of an undisciplined rabbie, though 
numberless as the grains on the sea-shore; ît 
was, therefore, with secret joy they found 
themselves joined by so distinguished a noble- 
man as Lord Audly, though his presence 
necessarily deprived them of that power they 
had hitherto exercised without control. 

The first step of their new commander was, un= 
happily for them, one that ended in the destrue- 
tion of their project; for instead of continuîng 
their route to the metropolis, which, unprepared 
as Henry at the moment was, could not fail to 
cause him considerable embarrassment, Audi 
changed the direction of their march, and led 


them into Kent, persuaded his appearance in 


that county would draw a considerable number 
of the natives to his standard, But his hopes 
proved delusive ; and while Audly continued to 
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linger in the fond expectation that the Kentish- 
men, whose names generally stood proudly 
first on the list of rebellion, would yet. sup- 
port their ancient character and join in the 
glorious struggle for liberty, Henry was _en- 
abled to collect a considerable body of forces, 
which he placed under the command of Lord 
D'Aubeney, a nobleman of great military ex- 
pessence and approved valour. The kiug had 
likewise, on hearing of the retreat of the 
Scottish army, sent orders to the Earl of Derby 
forthwith to repair to London; a command he 
s0 well.obeyed, that by means of forced marches 
his troops arrived in a space of time which 
appeared almost incredible to those who were 
aware of the number of miles they lay off the 
metropolis. 

Henry now placed himself at the head of the 
earl’s forces, which he stationed in St, George's 
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Fields, intending them as a corps de reserve, 
and believing the veterans led by D'Aubeney 
sufficient to check the further progress of the 
rebels. Nor was he mistaken in this calculù» 
tion. Audly and his motley forces had ad- 
vanced as far as Blackheath, and Lord D’Aube- 
mey, with the Earl of Oxford, hastened thither 
to meet them, alarmed at their vicinity to the 


queen and royal family, who were at that time 


in the palace of Greenwich, the favourite resi» 


dence of Prince Henry, who was born there. 
"The camp of the rebels extended a considerable 
distance ; for, lulled into security by their num» 
bers, some part of the forces were posted further 
from the rest than perfect discipline warranted ; 
ltence it arose that the advance-guard. was 
stationed at Deptford Bridge, while the mnin 
body, was encamped in the middle of Black= 
heath. Added to this supineness, Audly suf- 
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soon found that valour may sometimes atone for 


want of experience, and that the well-eamed 


laurels were in danger of being plucked from 
his brow by one whom he regarded as a mere 
boy. Rendered desperate at finding the ad- 
vantage so decidedly on the side of his oppo- 


nent, and that his men were on the point of 
yielding to a fe so ignoble, D'Aubeney waved 
his sword above his head, and shouting “ Vi 
tory or death!" rushed furiously to the spot 
which the plume of Audly, waving proudly 
above the dark mass of combatants, pointed out 
‘ns the scene of his fearful strife. They met with 
a shock equal to that of two thunder clouds, 
which, riven asunder by the concussion, pour 
forth their deadly contents against each other. 
The soldiers of D'Aubeney, by whom he was 
greatly beloved, secing their general in such 
imminent danger, gave up every thought save 
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golden balances, that a feather, or a grain'of 
sand, had turned the scale. But the sword df 
D'Aubeney, which had served him long and 
faithfully, snapped asunder, and he was left at 
the mercy of his fceman. Audly called on him 
to surrender, at the same fime pointing his 
sword agninst the breast of his vanquished 
enemy; but the haughty soul of D’Aubeney 
brooked not to purchase life by what he con- 
sidered a base concession, and telling his victor 
he scorned his proffered mercy us he did the 
rebel who offered it, bade him add to hîs guilt 
by the murder of one who no longer valued 
existence when it ceased to be serviceable to his 
royal master. Enraged at the taunt contained 
in this speech, Audly lost all command of his 


temper, and drawing back his arm, was pre 


paring to bury the glittering. weapon in.the 
heart of his noble adversary, when the mur- 
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derons design was frustrated by one of those 
snlooked-for incidents which Providence, ever 
watchful over the good, sometimes. delights to 
interpose in their behalf, even at the moment 
when destruction appears inevitable. . While 
the troops of D'Aubeney were, engaged. with 
tbe main body of the rebels, the Earl of Oxford 
had attacked the division posted at Lewisham, 
and after a sharp contest, had succeeded in 
driving them from their intrenchments. Be- 
lieving a like success must have attended. his 
friend, whose detachment far exceeded his own, 
both in number and discipline, Oxford. hesitated 


not to pursue the flying enemy, and had actually 
proceeded a considerable way, when a horse 
man, who appeared mounted on some winged 
steed, so rapid was the pace. to which. the poor 
animal was urged by the armed heel of. his 
rider, overtook him, and declaring all was.lost, 
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besought Lord Oxford instantly to fly to the 
rescue of D'Aubeney, who would doubtless be 
killed or taken prisoner. Oxford lost not a 
moment, but calling off his followers from fur- 
ther pursuit, he galloped back to the scene of 
action, and arrived at the moment when the 
sword of Audly was about to be bathed in the 
blood of one of the noblest knights whose 
names stand enrolled on the lists of chivalry. 
The appearance of Oxford and his soldiers 
tumed the fortune of the day: the rebels were 
totally routed; and Audly, after performing 


prodigies of valour, was compelled to. yield 
before the tide which overwhelmed him, and 
obliged to seek safety în a precipitate flight. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


It is the hour, wleti from the boughe 
The nigheiogale'e high note is hosrd ; 
Tt is the hour wbes lorer's roms 
Serm sost in every whispered word ; 
And gentle winde and waters ness, 
Make musie to the lonely cor. 


EvexiN0, with her cool delicious breeze, had 
closed a sultty day in June, and beneath her 
balmy influence, all nature, which had been 
oppressed by the scorching beam of day, again 
revived. The moon was shedding her silvery 
light on the noble palace of Greenwich, which 
reared its head in majestic grandeur, on the 
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bank of that river which bore on its bosom the 
riches of far distant lands; and tipping the 
feathery foliage of those venerable trees which 
adomed its spacious park, throwing afar their 
shadows in a thousand fantastic forms: here 
and there were seen groups of deer quietly 
reposing on the velvet turf; while the azure 
canopy of heaven, ‘ Bespangled with its jales of 
light,” might seem to the fanciful mind, thickly 
studded by innumerable hosts of angelic eyes, 
gazing.on this spot of peaceful beauty. 

All was hushed to repose, save two solitary 


beings, the only living creatures, except the deer, 


who appeared to be enjoying this calm, and 
silent hour. Seated on the height which com- 
mands such a magnificent view of the bmilding, 
river; and surrounding: scenery, the youthful 
pair seemed' too much engrossed. by their own 
contemplations, to breuk the silence around. 
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sent to announce that he comes not hither tò 

night” Ellen deeply sighed at the conclusion 
of this speech, for it was long since she had 
embraced her father, and her heart panted for 
the moment when she should be folded to his 
bosom; but, as she turned to express the disap- 
pointment that fell upon her heart, she observed 
George eagerly watching the two boatmen, with 
‘am intensity which caused her to turn her atten= 
tion towards the objects of his curiosity. 

The two strangera had quitted their bark, 
which they drew close to the shore, and disposed 
it in a manner best calculated to escape obser- 
vation. This done, they drew round them the 
long cloaks in which they were enveloped, 
then, as if seeking concealment, plunged into 


the shade. Vexed at the attention, which the 


mancuvres of two hirelings, (for such he doubted 


not they were) had drawn from him, George 
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Stanly, uttering an angry pish! arose, and 
reminding Ellen it was late, took her hand, to 
conduet her to the palace. But, as they turned 
towands the gate leading thither, their progress 
was interrupted by something rushing between 
them, with a violence, that enfeebled as he was 
by long and recent illness, sent him to a con- 
siderable distance, and finally caused him to fall 
headiang on the greensward. Before he could 
recover his feet, an iron grasp was on his arms, 
from which all his struggles to free himself were 
vain, yethe continued to wrestle with his captor, at 
forassistance. Ina few moments another figure 
glided to his side, and taking part with the first 
assailant, they soon succeeded in binding George 
hand and foot, gagging him, to prevent any one 
being alarmed by his cries. At first the idea 
fiasbed across young Stanly's mind, that the 
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actors in.this scene of violence, were the .two 
men he had watched with #0 much anxiety. from: 
the boat; but.a moment’s reflection convineed 
him of the utter impossibility that they could 
have reached this spot in the brief period which 
had intervened between his losing sightof them, 
and, the present attack. The two mysterious 
assailants. were clad. in a kind of fantastie 
armour, which served completely to disguise the 


whole person ; the visors of their helmets were 


up, but the faces thus displayed. to George's 


wondering view, were coal black. When he 
was effectually secured, one of his captors went 
afew paces off, but instantly returned, bearing 
inhis arms. the apparently lifeless form of Ellen 
Stanly, completely enwrapped in a long.riding= 
cloak... At a given signal, his companion lifted 
George from. the, ground ; no word. was spoken 
during this .extrnordinary acene, but.with the 
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noîseless celerity of mutes, they made their way 
to a small door, which served.as a private en- 
trance into the park, and through which Ellen 
and George had gained admittance, followed, 
as it appeared, by the two men, who now availéed 
themselves of the key George had left în the 
lock, to effect their escape by a passage where 
tbey were not liable to any interruption. 

Every thing favoured their hardy enterprise; 
the gate was passed, and they had already 
traversed a portion of the heath, when Ellen's 
captor, striking his foot against what appeared 
the root of a gigantie oak, stumbled, and fell. 
The shock, which threw Ellen from the arms of 
her ravisher, forced, at the same time, the gag 
from her mouth. Hastily recovering himself, 
the man uttered an exclamation of impatient 


anger at this interruption to his progress: the 
tones df that voice thrilled every fibre of Ellen's 
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frame, and she was about to call upon his 
name, when a low whistle, that seemed to rise 
from the earth, struck her ear, and instantly a 
human form started up before her, while at the 
same moment another rusled from behind a 
tree. Finding his path thus beset, her captor 
drew his sword, and encircling Ellen's waist 
with one arm, while he placed his back against 
a tree, endeavoured with the other to keep 
off' his assailants, shouting, “ Rupert, to the 
rescue !”" hoping his comrade would soon lend 
his powerful aid. But the burden he sustained 
being so much lighter than that borne by 
Rupert, he had far outstripped him in the race. 
With a courage and firmness worthy a better 
cause, did he continue battling against unequal 
numbers, and embarrassed by her to retaîn pos- 


session of whom he thus fought; for Ellen, 


finding succour at hand, exerted all her strength 
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to free herself from the grasp of violence ; and 
though her fceble efforts failed to unclasp the 
iron arma that bound her, she yet continued to 
add much to his trouble. One considerable 
advantage he possessed, being cased in armour, 
which, added to the fear his opponents enter- 
taned lest their efforts should be the means of 
injuring Ellen, prevented their obtaining the 
slightest advantage over him. At length one, 
wearied by their unsuccessful attempts, rushed 
furiously against the foe, and, regardless of a 
wound in the arm, succeeded in rescuing Ellen 
from the ruffian’s power. Gently placing her 
oo the grass he then retumed to the assist- 
ance of his companion, and their united efforts 
soon succeeded in disarming the ravisher, who 
receiving a terrific blow on the temple, fell to 
all appearance dead at their feet. By this 
time the man who bore George arrived at the 
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scene of action; but finding fortune had de- 
clared against his master, he hastily cast his 
burden to the earth, and fiying off with the 
speed of lightning, was soon out of sight. 

Ellen’g deliverer now approached her, and 
began to unloose the thongs that encireled her 
hands and feet. As he proceeded in the accom» 
plishment of this task, she observed with.asto» 
nishment his hands trembled violently;; supe 
posing it proceeded from the exertion he bad. 
just undergone, Ellen continued to pour forth 
her thanks for the service he had rendered— 
still he spoke not; but when at length he had 
succeeded in unloosing the gordian knot that 
bound her limbs, and the trembling girl essayed 
to stand, she found the restraint to which. her 
feet had been subjected, had deprived .them of 
their wonted power to support her, and she must 
have fallen to the ground had not the mysteriona 
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strînger interposed his powerful arm to render 
the support of which she stood s0 much in need. 
Ellen was soon relieved from her embarrassing 
situation by her brother, wlio, as he received 
her from the gallant stranger, anxiously in- 
quired whether she had sustained any injury, 
and' being answered in the negative, George 
mingled his thanks with Ellen's to their brave 
preservers, who had now resumed the cloaks 
they had cast off during the combat. 

In their present garb George had no difficulty 
în recognising the two men whose appearance 
in the boat had so powerfully awakened his 
curiosity. Still adbering to his first idea, that 
they were serving men, young Stanly drew from 
his pouch a purse well filled with gold, and 
tendering it to the one he believed the superior, 
said; Take this, my friend, as a trifling recom- 
pense: for the services you have rendered vs; 

vYoL. 1 » 
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yet believe not my gratitude shall be confined 
to a few pieces of gold: come with me to the 
palace, where, if my father, the Earl of Derby, 
is not yet arrived, you will find those able and 
willing to testify their high sense of your gallant 
behaviour.” 

During thîs speech the person to whom it was 
addressed remained motionless, his arms folded 
in his cloak, and his eyes fixed on the ground. 
When it was ended, drawing himself proudly 
up, he regarded the proffered gold with a smile 
of contempt, while in a deep tone he said, “My 
poor. services aré more than repaid by the 
satisfaction I feel in having rescued this fair 
lady from the hands.of lawless violence: put up 
your gold, my lord, or bestow it on those who 
fight for reward; my sword and services are 
devoted to God and the ladies, as those of every 
good knight ought to be.” 
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Struck with the baughty bearing of one 
whom he had hitherto regarded as.so unworthy 
his notice; George Stanly gazed at him in mute 
astonishment. The moon shed her light full on 
his face, which, ns faras might be seen from 
beneath the sable cap and plume which over- 
shadowed it, was pale as monumental marble : 
the exquisitely formed mouth was compressed 
by some powerful feeling; while the flash of 
the eyes, as he threw back for a moment the 
feather that hung over them, showed their bril- 
lianey to be intense. From the contemplation 
of this singular being, George tumed to that of 
his companion, whose open brow was without 
strade, and whose entire physiognomy afforded 
a striking contrast to.the other: His merry eye 
glanced with an expression not easily to be 
defined :. it seemed as though some humorous 
vein had been touched, and that. he was on the 

uz 
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point of indulging in a hearty laugh, but. the 
evident perturbation of his more saturnine friend. 
imposed a check on this ill-timed mirth. 

Addressing himself to George with an air of 
familiarity which, in spite of the services he 
had just rendered, that haughty young noble- 
mam could scarcely brook, he begged to know 
if it were his good pleasure the dead knight 
should be examined, in order to discover if 
possible, the author of this outrage against a 
fair lady. A haughty inelination of the head 
was the only answer vouchsafed, and with this 
ungracious assent he was proceeding to the 
purposed serutiny, when Ellen interposed, to 
crave his forbearance fora brief space; then 
tuming to her brother, she whispered a few. 
hurried words into his ear. 

Thrown completely off his guard by the în, 
formation thus conveyed, (George exclaimed. 
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aloud, “ Gracious heaven ! Audly did you say! 
impossible! surely, Ellen, fear has bewildered 
your brain.” 
Approaching the victim of an unfortunate 
attachment, wbo seemed to have expiated with 
his life the errors he had committed, George 
imelt beside him, and taking the mask from hîs 
face found it was indeed Audly himself; who 
lay weltering in blood before him. At the 
sight of a being, who for a considerable time 
bad been to him a chosen friend; thus lying 
lifeless at his feet, the small portion of feeling 
that belonged to George Stanly agitated his 
hard heart, and for è time caused him to 
forget the outrage which had led to so fatala 

am 

With the assistance of the younger stranger 
he raised poor Audly from the ground, and 
baving removed the helmet, used every means 
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in his power to restore animation, Ellen, t00; 
lent her gentle aid ; endeavouring with her soft. 
hands to stop the crimson stream that still con» 
tinued to gush from his wound, In this, their 
task of humanity, they received no assistance 
on the part of him who had rescued Ellen from 
the arms of that unworthy knight, in whose 


behalf she was'now so busily occupied. 


With his buck against a tree, and his arms 
still folded across his breast, her preserver stood 
gazing on the group before him with an ex- 
pression of the deepest melancholy. While 
they were thus engaged the trampling of feet 
was heard, and presently a troop of horsemen 
were seen advancing, at the head of whom rode 
the Earl of Derby. 

On his arrival at the palace he found the 
household in alarm at the disappearance of 
George and Ellen, for whom search had been 
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made in the palace and throughout the park 
without effect. The earl immediately set out 
with as many armed followers as he could 
muster, and chance guided him to the spot 
where those he sought were still occupied in 
endeavouring to restore the lifeless Audly. 

The earl’s surprise at the strange scene which 
now burst upon him may be easily imagined, 
As he alighted from his horse Ellen threw her- 
self into her fatherìs arms; and all the horror of 
her late situation recurring to her mind, she 
mingled her filial greetings with tears, both of 
joy and sorrow.  Stillat a loss to account for her 
appearance at such an hour, and amid such a 
scene, the earl endeavoured to sooth his daugh- 
ter's agitation ; affectionately chiding her for the 
alarm he had sufiered on her account, and bid- 
ding her say why he found her so far from the 
palace, and who was present besides George. 
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With a voice rendered almost inaudible by 
sobs, Ellen proceeded to give her father an ac- 
count of the violence by which her brother and 
herself had been forced from the park ; of their 
unexpected rescue by the two strangers; and 
of the discovery they had made of the author 
of so vile an outrage. 

‘The Earl of Derby was deeply affected by 
this. narrative, and shuddering at the danger 
from which his beloved child had, been so 
providentially saved, he demanded of George, 


who abandoning his hopeless. task now joined 


him, why he thus endeavoured to restore the 
life of a false traitor like the one before themy 
and bad not rather hastened to place his, sister 
in safety. 

“ Because, my lord,” his son replied, «4 
may not forget that he who lies yonder, ‘was 
orce my companion in arms, and, although he 
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has indeed proved a recreant knight, false to 
hîs king, and unworthy his lady love, still my 
heart would not suffer me to quit him în such 
a fearful strait, without one effort to restore 
that life we once believed animated a noble 
heart” 

“ And wherefore, silly boy, seek ye to bring 
back the parting spirit? Wist ye not the 
scaffold must be his final destiny if still he 
lives? And well I wot ’twere better he died 
here in his harness than that the hand of the 
executioner be upon him. —Yet, bear him 
hence,” he added, turning to his attendants, 
“alive or dead let him be cared for.” 

Some of the men now raised Audly carefally 
from the ground, and placing him across a 
horse, proceeded to the palace. 

Ellen, who during this conversation had been 
regarding the gallant stranger to whom she 

m3 
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was indebted for ber safety, now observed he 
leaned against the tree with the nir of one who 
needed support; and calling to remembrance 
the desperate struggle that preceded her re- 
lease from Audly, the truth fiashed across her 
mind, and turning to her father she besought 
him to have tlie wounds of her gallant deli- 
vérer instantly attended to. 

With a kindness of manner that distinguished 
all his actions, the earl himself approached the 
wounded man, who had by this time become 
faint from loss of blood, and chiding himself. for + 
having so long delayed thanking the gallant 
preserver of his child, inquired whether he 
was much hurt; at the same time gently en- 
deavouring to remove the mantle from his 
shoulder. 

With n firm, though respectful air, the stranger 
resisted his efforts, and taking the arm of his 
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companion, made a deep reverence to Ellen, and 
tumed to withdraw, but exhausted nature could 
no longer sustain him, and groaning heavily, he 
fell on the spot so lately occupied by poor Awdly. 
On removing the cloak, which was saturated 
with blood, a deep gash was found in the arm, 
which, though not dangerous, had caused such 
an effusion of blood, that it was a considerable 
time before they could succeed in restoring 
animation. The Earl of Derby was struck with 
the appearance ofthe stranger, whom; like his 
son, he had hitherto regarded as one of mean 
birth, but the noble cast of feature, by whicn 
he was distinguished, as well as the richness of 
his attire, though soiled by travelling, plainiy 
spoke him of gentle blood. Their attention was 
particularly attracted by a dagger of exquisite 
workmauship, the handle of which was adorned 
with brilliants of great value; this was concealed 
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with much care; in'the bosom ‘of his vest, and 
the efforts made to revive him having deranged 
the fastening, had caused it to fall from.its 
hiding place. While the eerl and George were 
attentively examining this costly weapon, hoping 
by means of the crest; or some other token, to 
ascertaîn who the mysterious stranger might be, 
the object of their curiosity opened his eyes, 
and after looking round on the assembled group, 
with a bewildered air, fixed them on the dagger 
which the Earl of Derby still held. Raising 
himself with difficulty, the stranger demanded, 
in an angry tone, wherefore they had dared 


deprive him of his arms. ‘Then, addressing bis 


companion, loaded him with reproaches for thus 
suffering strangers.to lay theîr hands on him, or 
raught he possessed, The earì could not forbear 
smiling at this burst of passionate pride; and, 
‘presenting. the dagger to its owner, said, ina 
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mild tone, “Calm .your displeasure; fair sir, nor 
deem- that idle curiosity alone impelled me.so 


attentively to examine this glittering toy. I 
sought to discover the true rank, and perchance, 
the name of him to whom I. owea debtof grati 
tide, far beyond what I can hope to pay, even 
were I best acquainted' with what might be most 


likely to pleasure you; but, ignorant as lam to 
whom my heartfelt thanks, and offers of service 
are proffered, I fear to.give offence, rather than 
hope to make them welcome.” 
Thestranger, who, bytheassistance of hîs friend, 
had risen from the ground, and now stood erect 
before the carl, seemed for a moment stirred. by 
some painful reflection; the emotion that shook 
his frame, lasted, however, but a moment ; reco- 
vering the haughty coldness of his manner, he 
assured the earl, his services were more than 
repaid by seeing his: lovely daughter in safety. 
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“ For my name,” he added, “its best boast is 


that it is an unsullied one, and he who owns it, 
hopesyet to bear it, even where the Earl of Derby 
may hear it resounded with honour. Farewell, 
my lord,” he said, tuming to George Stanly, 
“ we shall yet meet, I trust, on more equal terms 
than we can be this night.” 

So saying, he walked proudly away, supported 
by his companion’8 arm; and taking the path 
which led to the river, they soon embarked in 
their little boat, which speedily shot beyond the 
ken of those sent to watch their movements. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Aftar such drendful scene, ‘tore raia 
To wake the note of mirth again. 


We left Walter in the cavern, surrounded by 
a sét of men, whose lawless and ferocious nature 
was sufficiently marked by the total indifference 
with which the death of their companion was 
treated. Afterthe removal of the corpse; their 
revels were resumed, and jest and song circu- 
lated as freely as though the tragedy which had 
Just been acted were of too common occurrence 
to oceupy their minds beyond the moment of 
performance. It may readily be imagined that 
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Walter partook not.of this apathy. ‘The death 
of the robber had sent a chill to his heart, which 
would not be shaken off; yet the situation in 
which he was placed, would, from its novelty, 
have powerfully interested his attention, had. it 
not been viewed through the medium of so muth 
horror. As it was, every shadow which flitted 
past him seemed to Walter's excited imagina- 


tion, the spectre of one among the numberless 
vietinas which had been sacrificed at the shrine of 
brutal passion, unchecked by any law, moralior 


divine. 

He shuddered at the contemplation of his 
forlorn situation, without the most distant hope 
of deliverance from the. power of one, he 
now regarded only in the light of a monster. of 
cruelty. Bitterly did he regret that pride, which 
had prevented him from rejoining his father ;. and 
many were the rows he inly breathed: to. every 
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stint in the calendar, of rich oferings, ‘and 
strere penances to be performed, as propitiatory 
sscrifice, which conld not fail to be grateful to 
tem, if'they would deign to deliver him from 
this present peril. : 
From this reverie he was at last aroused by" 
the deep silence which suddeniy succeeded an 
unusually loud burst of merriment; and the 
strikiog contrast when the voices appeared. to 
sink in one simultaneous silence, caused a shock 
to the nerves and senses of Walter, whick 
effectually banished every thought save curio-- 
sity to leam what could occasion such a sur- 
ceeded from their expeetation of hearing a fa- 
vourite minstrel sing; and it was indeed mar- 
vellous to bebold the power of'sweet sounds 
even over those rugged natores. With wrapt 
attention they awaited the expected melody; 
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every eye was fixed on the youthful Apollo, who 
proved to be the young robber, with whose 
appearance Walter had been forcibly struck. 
The hushed attention which marked his song 
was the highest tribute of praise he could 
have received: for surely no ordinary power of 
melody could thus have soothed to peace those 
stormy spirits, and held them enchained by the 
magic of his tones during a considerable space 
of time, 

As Walter listened to the deep and mellow 
cadence of that exquisite voice, the dangers 


which beset him were forgotten, for it seemed 


impossible sounds so heavenly could be heand 
with aught of guilt or violence near. 

The words of that ballad were simple, 
and Walter could not avoid fancying they bore 
some affinity to the fate of him who sang them, 

è soul-felt pathos breathed through every 
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line, and the touching sadness’ which crossed 
the natural guiety of his laughter-loving eye. 
so well calculated to entrance his sensitive 
soul, be heard with feelings almost amounting 
to agony, the boisterous plaudits that greetedì the 
close of the young bandit's song, to which were 
joined cager entreaties for another and a merrier 
strain. ‘Their demands were complied with in 
a manner which plainly evinced how gracefully 
soever the pathetic might sometimes mingle in 
his lays, their natural character was under the 
influence of the comie muse. 

At a signal from the captain, the whole party 
betook themselves to the dormitory, which 
was the same cavern în which Walter first 
regained his senses, and which was now pre- 
pared for the reception of the robbers, whose 
rude couches consisted of bundles of straw, on 
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which they stretched themselves in their ordi- 
nary attire, each being provided with a cloak, 
and on these miserable pallets they were soon 
enjoying & repose that many sunk in heaps of 
down might envy. 

Tt was long ere Walter could find the rest he 
so much ‘needed. True, all apprehensions of 
personal danger had ceased to haunt him, since 
the captain appeared to regard his new guest 
with a degree of favour that precluded all idea 


of his. harbouring any sinister design. Still 


the precarious state in which that being must 
be placed whose only chance of safety rested 
on.the caprice of a man whom a word or look 
might convert into a deadly enemy, forced 
itself’on Walter's mind, and for a time banished! 
sleep from his eyelids. Wearied nature at last 
asserted her claims, and he sunk-into n pro- 
found slumber; which was only broken by the 
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preparations some of the robbers were making, 
at the first dawn of light, for a distant expedì- 
tion. 

Walter arose, and seeking the captain, who 
was about to lead the enterprising troop, begged 
permission to accompany him; but the robber 
chief laughingiy observed, he. bad not served 
his novitiate; promising, should the report of 
his lieutenant on his retum be a favourable 
one, Walter should take the next trip, which 
would be shorter than that on which they were 
departing. 

In these arrangements the prisoner was of 


course obliged to acquiesce ; and it was some 
slight alleviation to his disappointment when 
he found the young robber, in whom he felt 
decply interested, was to be his guardian in 
the absence of the captain. All that remained 
behind consisted of ten men who, on the de- 
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parture of their comrades betook themselves to 
various parts of the forest, whence they from 
time to time ventured to steal into the cavernj 
some with the deer they had been so fortunate 
as to kill, on which the chief part of their sub- 
sistence depended; others encountering solitary 
travellers, had kindly relieved «them of some 
part of their property, merely.to enable them 
to travel more at their ease. 

During the day Walter was confined. to one 
apartment, the key of which was secured by 
the present commander, who, telling him his 
head must answer to the captain for his pri- 
soner’s safety, reminded him of the ok proverb, 
fast bind, safe find. He promised Walter, how= 


ever, the delights of his society at supper; pro- 


vided no one intercepted his return by the un- 
answerable warrant of a leaden bullet; then 
gaily bidding ‘him. adieu, the young. robber 
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closed the massive door, the harsh grating of 
its iron hinges striking puinfally on the pri- 
souer’s ear. 

Walter continued to pace the gloomy apart- 
ment after the last sound of his footsteps died 
away; he waited impatiently until the shades of 
evening should give the signal of return to the 
gay lieutenant; for, independent of the misery 
solitude caused him, a latent gleam of hope 
sprung in his bosom, that by means of him 
whose nature was evidently so far beyond that 
of his ruffianly associates, he ‘might yet be 
restored to the blessing of freedom. 

As Walter thus meditated, his eyes fixed on 
the ground over which he trod, a smothered 
sigh breathed in his ear startled him to the 
consciousness that some one besides himself was 
înthe cavern. Raising his head, the eyes of 
old Ursula met his, fixed upon him with that 
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expression of devoted affection he had marked 
there when first they met. 


‘The sudden appearance of this unearthly-look- 
ing being startled Walter, and he eagerly sent 


an inquiring glance round the cave, to discover 


the opening through which she had made her 
entrance, but in vain: the door rested in the 
same state us at the robber's departure; the 
walls contained no visible aperture, yet there 
she stood, and Walter felt a cold chill creep 
through his veins as imagination pictured the 
length of time that gleaming eye bad probably 
been fixed upon him. he belief returned that 
she who stood before him belonged not to this 
world, and he now availed himself of the liberty 
his hands possessed to cross himself repeatedly, 
muttering, at the same time, the formula pre- 
scribed to those who sought to exorcise some 
evil spirit. The old woman seemed to have lost 
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moch of the excitation Walter had observed at. 
their former interview. Her eye no longer 
glanced so wildly, but the unnatural light 
which beamed there had been dimmed,.if not 
totally quenched, by tears. Taking his hand 
she fondly pressed it first to her lips, then to 
her heart; then burst into a passionate strtin 
of thanksgiving, which was addressed to her 
favourite saint, after whom she had been named, 
thanking her for the. protection vouchsafed to 
this her son. 

“1 thought not,” she said, addressing Walter, 
“again to have beheld you, save as a bloody 
and disfigured corse, for well I ween they who 
once offend yon savage man live not to repeat 
the fault. My heart sickened when last. night 
they called upon me to streak a alain man for 
the grave, deeming I should bebold my darling 
Hubert's eyes closed in death; and long it wne 


vot. L N 
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before I could venture to lift the mantle that 
corered him. My ran scemed tarmed to fire. 
Bot when at last wità a desperate efort I dand 
to take cme lock.of aguny, tears, the first I have 
shed for many = long yer, gushedi from my 
eyes, for I found it was not my boy who lay so 
cold and still before me. When I heand him 
whom the captain leaves to commatid in' his 
absence secure the door, and learned you were 
enclosed like some poor bird caught in the 
fowler's snare, many and desperate were the 
efiorts I made to come into your prison, and 
at lesgth I have succeeded. St. Ursula be 
praised ! for she it was who guided me hither," 
Walter, touched by this effusion of maternal 
tenderness, though he could lay no claim to it, 
endeavoured to sooth the old woman, and in- 
quired how she had at last contrived to effect 
centrance, as he saw no visible outlet save 
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spot, tbe old woman shook her head, and laying 
ber witbered hand on his arm, said, in a low 
and impressive voice, “ The day will come, my 
sen, when the carth shall no longer cover her 
sian: ® vain the murderer digs deep to hide 
his victim—his blood crieth to Heaven for 
vengeance; nor shall it cryin vain!* 

Walter shuddered as he contemplated the 
grave of him he had seen so fearfully cut off? 
from among the living; but this sight served 
only to quicken the desire he felt of extricating 
himself from a den so fraught with horrors; 
and he eageriy demanded whither the door at 
the far end of this cave led, and if it were pos- 
sible be could escape. 

Ursula replied, it opened into the apartment 
ia which they supped the preceding night, and 
that escape was impossible. “Thinkest thou, 
my sob," she said, “aught save force could 
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“ Bat wbat if È swear to forget all I have 
witnessed here, or to remember it only as the 
faint impression of some troubled dream ?” 


The gli woman laughed contemptuously. 


Try then, my son,” she said, “and hear what 
faith they will have in the vows of secrecy made 
by the hated, the deeply wronged Hubert!" 

Fearful of irritating his strange companion, 
by any further effort to convince her he was any 
other than the son she still deemed him, Walter 
remained silent, and Ursula, slipping into the 
other cave, and regarding the light that 
glimmered through a small, and well-grated 
aperture in the roof, observed the hour was 
‘approaching when their evening meal must be 
ready; then returning, and fondly embracing 
Walter, she fervently blessed him, promising to 


return on the following day. 
With much care the old woman secured the 
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place through which she entered, and departed, 
muttering to herself the materna] satisfaction 
she felt at the noble graces of her supposed 
child. A short time after, the voice of the young 
robber was heard in the cavern, and he prosently 
entered Walter®s prison. Courteously greeting 
him, tbe bandit demanded liow the day had 
passed underground, and. whether his appetite 
led him to honour their rude board with his 
presence. Walter replied, that being little ac- 
customed to the lower regions, he had found 
the time sufficiently long; that the state of his 
appetite reminded him of the number of hours 
that had elapsed since he had eaten, and that 
he should willingly make one at their evening 
repast. “The rather,” he added, “because I hope 
once again to hear tliose melodious sounds 
which charmed me last night, even amidst 
horrors unspeakable."* 
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air. Presently retuming, the bandit was about 
to address Walter on some indifferent subject, 
wben his eyes encountered those of his com- 
panion, fixed on him with that expression of 
interest, which, spite of ourselves, draws us to- 
wards the giver, and wins us to confidence and 
love. He had evidently been making a consider- 
uble effort to master his feelings, and had suc- 
ceeded wonderfully; but when that look of 
tender sympathy met his eye, all the tide of his 
warm affection burst forth, and breaking down 
the feeble barrier of pride which opposed it, 
poured forth a rich tribute to the memory of his 
murdered friend. 

Walter sought not to interrupt this torrent 
of natural grief, being well aware it was too 
violent long to continue. After a pause of some 
minutes, the young robber became calm, and 
stretched towards his new friend his hand, 
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as being the resort of a, desperate gang of 
robbers, a party of whom, having just returned 
from an excursion, encountered us. The rich 
dress of my mother, and her great beauty, 
mitracted the attention of the lawless crew, by 
whom she was instantly seized on. My poor 
Archy was one among the number, and possess- 
ing a heart, which, notwithstanding outward 
appearance, was the seat of generous feeling, he 
was touched with my mother's distress. Assist- 
ance, howeyer,, seemed unavailing, since. the 
captain: of the band had already marked the 
beautiful captive as his own; and any inter 
ference with his views would have been attended 
with instant death, Archy was therefore obliged 
to content himself with, rendering every little 
service in his power, to the object of his com- 
miseration, during their.short journey ; and itis 
probable may. mother became aware of his kind 
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intentions ; for, on arriving at the robber's cave, 
and being lifted from the horse on which they 
had bound her, she approached the humane 
bandit, and presenting me to him, begged he 
would protect her fatherless boy; then, before 
any one could interfere to prevent her întention, 
she plunged a poniard into her heart, and fell 
lifeless at the feet of her captor. 

Many were the brutal jests broken at the 
expense of Archy, who, nevertheless, strictly 
folfilled the charge intrusted to him, watching 
over me with all the solicitude of a kind nurse, 
After a time, the depredations of the gang having 
drawn on them the vengeance of those in their 
néighbourhood, they were obliged to quit their 
old haunts, and those who escaped the 
soldiers, sent in pursuit of them, were scattered 
abroad, to seek another settlement. Fate con- 
ducted my preserver, who still bore me with 
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him, to this spot, where he was. received 
with delight by the captain, who, having just 
lost several men, in a skirmish with the military, 
was glad to be able to supply their places; but 
we enjoyed not his protection long. In oneof 
theîr expeditions, they had carried off a young 
woman, to whom the captain soon became 
strongly attached. 

Ursula, for she it was, possessed a consider- 
able share of beauty, and a dauntless spirit, 
which fitted her well for a bandit's wife, and 
long she continued to reign sovereign mistress 
over the community, until, in an evil hour, our 
present captain became enamoured of her charms, 
and in order to attain the object of his desires, 
serupled not to sacrifice his rival. He accord- 
ingly took the opportunity, when they were on 
a lonely excursion, to murder him, and then 
retumed in triumph, to take possession of his 
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victim's place in the troop, with most of whom 
he had contrived to ingratiate himself sa com- 
pletely, that they unanimously elected him cap- 
tain. The only one among the band that retained 
any attachment for his former master; was 
Archy ; and he would, in all probability, have 
fallen a victim to his fidelity, but that affection 
for me taught him caution Yet the faithfial 
creature could not entirely conceal from the new 
captain, those feelings of aversion with which 
he regarded him, in consequence of which, 
he became a marked man. So far the nefarious 
plots of the chief had succeeded, but he found 
an unlooked for obstacle to the attainment of 
her, for whose sake the ties of gratitude and 
allegiance had been riven asunder. 

Ursula received his proffered love with abhot- 
rence, and justly regarding him as the murderer 


of one, to whom she, was, fondly attached, — 
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accompanied the rejection of his suit with 
such cutting reproaches, that his love was soon 
changed into hatred. 

The first use made by the tyrant of the power 
with which he had been invested, was to tear 
from her arms a son, then quite in his childhood, 
and the unhuppy boy was abandoned to the 
fury ofa severe storm, during a night of pitchy 


darkness. He was, however, miraculously pre- 


served, and his mother has from time to time 
received news of his welfare, though never 
suffered to behold the child of her love. To 
describe all the hardships that poor creature has 
endured, from her heartless tormentor, would 
task belief; yet still she clings to her wretched 
existence, soothed, no doubt, by the fond hope 
of one day clasping to her heart her only son. 
The young robber was here interrupted by 
Walter, who uttering an exclamation of hor- 
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ror at the inhuman monster who could thus 
persecute with relentless fury a weak and de 
fenceless woman, demanded why his companion 
still continued to tarry with one so evil. 

“I know not,” he answered; ‘villain though 
1 know him to be, yet he has ever distinguished 
me by great kindness, and who is there in thîs 
wide world cares for me? Yet I may not say 
but many a time the thought has flashed 
through my brain of seeking myself an honour= 
able name; but whither shall I go, or who will 
look upon a murderer, a robber ?" 

“ Nay,” Walter replied, “accuse not yourself 
so harshly. Your mode of life has hitherto 
been involuntary ; yet now hesitate no longer, 
fiee these haunts of vice and cruelty, and trust 
to one who will guide you where you may yet 
gain to yourself friends and fame.” 

The young robber listened with deep attention 
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Walter's first determination was to return 
towards that part of the country where he had 
left the Scottish army ; but in this he was over- 
ruled by his companion, who informed him it 
was in that direction the party who left the 
cave that morning had proceeded, and to avoid 
an encounter which must be fatal, they judged 


it more advisuble to proceed in a contrary di- 


rection, at least for a time. 

After they had journeyed in this manner for 
a considerable distance they obtained informa- 
tion that the Scottish army had quitted. Eng- 
land; and this intelligence, joined to the in- 
tense desire he had to visit London, determined 
Walter to proceed thither. 

On his arrival at the metropolis his first en- 
deavour was to find out his uncle, the Earl of 
Derby; learing, however, that Ellen was then 
with the court, at that time residing at Green- 
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wich, he resolved to follow her, and if possible 
obtain a sight of that fair being who had so 
long been the object of his secret idolatry. 

The boat which had so forcibly attracted the 
attention of George Stanly, was the one which 
conveyed Walter and Roland across the water, 


and they were preparing to spend the night 


beneath the shelter of a venerable ak, when 
chance brought her he sought to his side; and 
although when he undertook the rescue of'a dis- 
tressed woman from thè arms of a ruffian, he 
know not it was the being dearer to him than 
all on earth beside, yet how were all his trials 
overpaid when he found it was Ellen Stanly 
whom he had thus succoured. 





CHAPTER X. 


Still as the lipa that closed in death, 
Each gazer'a bosom bold hia breath è 
But yet, afar, from man to man, 

A cold elestric shiver ran, 

As doma the deadiy blow dasoradod 
On him whose life and love thus ended. 


Tre state of excitement into which Walter 


had been thrown by the unexpected appearance 
of Ellen Stanly, as also by that of her brother, 
made him for a time totally regardless of all 
bodily suffering. Casting himself into the 
boat he seized one of the cars, which he began 
to ply with a degree of force and rapidity that 
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speedily took from him the power of proceeding. 
The rough exercise to which he had subjected 
his wounded arm produced a fresh effusion of 
blood, and obliged him, though unwillingly, to 
confess the serious injury he had sustained in 
his desperate effort to release Ellen. Alarmed 
at the increased exhaustion of his friend, Ro- 
land endeavoured to check the hemorrbage, 
applying to the arm what bandages he could 
procure, then possessing himself of the oar, 
faintness had compelled Walter to abandon, he 
striined every nerve to reach the opposite shore, 
that the sufferer might obtain medical aid, of 
which he stood s0 much in need. 

Arrived at. the place of landing, Roland was 
obliged to support Walter to the obscure 
Jodgings tliey occupied ; and calling up the good 
woman of the house, who stood wringing her 
hands and uttering loud lamentations, now oh 
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ror at the inhuman monster who could thus 
persecute with relentless fury a weak and de- 
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still continued to tarry with one so evil. 
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CHAPTER X, 


Still na the lips that closed în desth, 
Ench gazer's bosom hold his breath ! 
But yet, afar, from man to man, 

A cold electric ahi ver ran, 

As down tho deadly Blow desoendod 
On him whose life and love thus ended, 


Tue state of excitement into which Walter 
had been thrown by the unexpected appearance 
of Ellen Stanly, as also by that of her brother, 
made him for a time totally regardless of all 
bodily suffering. Casting himself into the 
boat he seized one of the cars, which he began 


to ply with a degree of force and rapidity that 
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of the interest with which the case had in- 
spired his professional feelings, he could not 
help entertaining a deep regard for the two 


friends, mingled with no small share of curiosity 


conceming the history of two young 
evidently so far above the situation în which 
he found them placed. Every thing belonging 
to them bespoke even wealth, why then should 
they thus dwell in the abodes of poverty? 
The air of the elder stranger had in'it a degree 
of baughtiness that repelled any attempt to 
solve the mystery in which he was evidently 
involved ; and though the frank good-humour 
of his companion promised easy access to the 
thoughts of his bosom, still he contrived to 
evade any reference made to their situation, 
with a playfulness which, while it increased the 
doctors regard for him, effectually bafled his 
curiosity. One morning as he paid the ac- 
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heroie constaney with which. his unfortunate 
favourite had met his untimely fate. 

“The body,” he observed, “ was, indeed, 
wasted by suffering, and his noble brow rivalled 
the. marble in whiteness; but his mind. rose 
superior to the weakness that hungoverthe frail 
tenement:of clay, and by its energy; supported 
it throughvthe final scene: so much had sickness 
reduced the bodily powers, that: those in attend- 
ance found it necessary to lend him their aid in 
ascending the steps which led to the scaffold. 
‘When he reached the top, Audly paused for a 


brief moment, and surveyed the apparatus: of 
death, with Fan unchanged countenance; then 
quitting the supporting arm that had hitherto 
sustained him, and walking with a firm step to 
the block, he knecled: down, apparently unable 
to support himself longer. He now engaged in 
prayer, taking from the hand of the ghostly 
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father who attended him in his last moments 
an Agnus Dei, which he kissed with the de- 
rotion of a good Catholic, The executioner ap- 
proachied, and assisted him to lay aside part of 
his dress. Audly then placed his head on the 
block, a smile of triumph illumining his face, and 
ata signal given, the axe descended, severing 
‘at one stroke the head from the trunk. 

“At the sight of that sweet face, which had so 
often come across my path in its. joyous days of 
infancy, like some bright sunbeam, now rigid 
in deatb, its golden hair dimmed with dust and 
gore, my eyes failed me, and I should doubtless 
have fallen to the ground, but for the prompt 
assistance of one who stood near. This good 
Samaritan led me from the crowd. collected. to 
witness this tragedy, and'in our walk hither, 
recounted to me much of Audiy’s history, of 
whom. I have lost sight during many years. 

03 
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He told me -love was. the cause of that young 


nobleman’s misfortunes; being rejected by the 
lady of his affections, to whom he was: attached 
with all the ardour which 1 well knew belonged 
to his impetuous temper, Audly could not brook 
the-disappointment ; but after having fought, and 
dangerously wounded her brother, whom he 
suspected as the:cause of his rejection, the rash 
young man threw himself among the Cornish 
rebels, and at their head, was near overpowering 
the forces sent by our gracious sovereign to 
oppose them; but the Gorl of battles, who never 
fayours the traitor's cuuse, unless to bring about 
some great event, frowned on their rebellious 
ranks, and discomfited them, 

#Audlyescaped: better had he died sword in 
hand, as becomes a hero, on the heap ofslaugh= 
tered foes he had sacrificed to his revenge. But 
fate decrecd it otherwise. After the battle; he 
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narrative, a smile stole involuntarily over his 
features, at this part of the story, and glancing 
towards Roland, he found he was equally amused 
at the simple credulity which could thus trans- 
form two of earth's firail sons into angels of 
light, without, however, depriving them of the 
garb of mortality. Yet superstition has before 
wrought, and doubtless will, in ages to come, 
effect stranger miracles than this. The old man 
was too much engrosséd by his own reflections, 
on the untimely fate of Audly, to heed the looks 
that passed between his companions; and 
Walter, making an effort to command the feel- 
îngs which shook him, asked, with well-feigned 


indifference, though every fibre in his frame 
trembled at the response he awaited, what had 
become of the lady who was the cause, how 
innocently soever, on her part, of thîs tragic 
history. 
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the sky, observed that the sun had risen higher 
in-his progress through the heavens than he 
expected; taking a hurried farewell of his patient, 
the worthy doctor set off, to make up for lost 
time, at a rate which threatened to place him 
again în the same awkward situation as that 
which introduced him to the reader: 

Scarcely had he left the house, before Roland 


gave way to the laughter he had for some time 
with difficulty repressed; but his mirth found 
no echo in the breast of Walter, whovsat over 


whelmed by the intelligence contained in the 
last part of the doctor’s narrative. Could it be 
possible thnt Ellen Stanly had thus fallen a 
victim to the heartless machinations of a brother, 
and was indeed immured in a convent? The 
thought was maddening; and he, too, he was 
named as.the cause of this tyranny. 

“Iwill go!” he exclaimed, wildly starting up, 
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should be able to discover the truth as to what 
they had heard; as also the convent in which 
Ellen Stanly was confined. 

During ‘his absence Walter endured all the 
horrors of suspense, which operating ‘on his 
sensitive nerves, rendered doubly acute by in- 
disposition, wrought him up to a state bordering 
on distraction. A thousand times did he curse 
the tardiness of Roland, and, starting from his 
seat, resolved himself to ascertain the fate of 
Ellen; then he would determine patientiy to 
await the retam of his friend, and ,pacing the 
small apartment with rapid steps, endeavour 


to conjecture the probable issue of their inquiriea, 
©ne'moment hope bore him aloft on her elastie 
wing; and the next, despondency, that malignant 
demon, dragged him to the earth with the leaden 
weight of her haunting fears. 


At length he was, in some degree, relieved 
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woman, should thus be plunged amid all the 
horrors of a country, suffering from the irruption 
of a licentious soldiery. But when was a young 


and impassioned lover known to weigh proba- 


bilities against the chance of meeting her he 
adored? 

Walter immediately commenced preparations 
for their journey, with a feverish impatience 
that brooked not the least delay; and the 
following morning saw them rapidly pursuing 
the same route, he fondly believed, had lately 
been passed over by Ellen Stanly. 
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CHAPTER I 
On, Stanky, om ! 


Oxce mote surrounded by a gallant army, 
ready to a man to peril their lives in what they 
deemed the cause of injured royalty, and 
which was commanded by one of the most war- 
like monarchs in Christendom, Perkin War- 
beck, whose sanguine hopes of success, not 


even the failure of his former attempt could in 


the least repress, again raised his standard in 
England, vainiy expecting thousands would yet 


voi. ll. ® 
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flock around it, by whose aid, the maiden rose 
should once more bear ita snowy blossom in 
proud triumph over its hated rival, and the 
princely house of Plantagenet emerging from 
the clouds of adversity which had of late 
gathered so thick around it, shine forth in all 
its wonted splendour. Butagain he was doomed 
to experience the fickleness of the changeling 
multitude; no voice was heard to hail his 
coming, and the tardy aid of a few restless and 


discontented spirits, who would have received 


with open arms any adventurer that might 


promise them a change in their destiny, appeared 
so like a mockery, that the unfortunate repre- 
sentative of the house of York began to feel 
that chill at his heart, which spite of our 
struggles to shake it off, comes forcibly to re 
mind us hope is indeed over 

James had flattered himself that the late 
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await in safety the issue of her lord’a struggle 
for that crown to which she faîrly believed him 
entitled. 

In vain James represented to the Lady 
Catharine the hardships she must. encounter 
in thus persisting to follow an army into the 
enemy’s country; he found her deaf to his re 
monstrances, and perceiving he was likely to 
gain nothing by his persuasions save delay, he 
prudently abandoned the attempt, experience 
having fully convinced him how eloquentiy 
soever one may seek by argument to tum a 
fair lady from some point on which her mind is 
set, she will prove in the end as firmly bent on 


taking” her own course as at the beginning. 
Contenting himself, therefore, with making every 
arrangement which appeared caleulated to en- 


sure her safety, and as great a portion of comfort 
as could reasonably be hoped for in such a 
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perilous expedition, the Scottish monarch no 
lenger opposed her determination to accompany 
them; while, on her part, the white rose of 
Scotland endured without shrinking the keen 
blasts of privation which assailed her delicate 
frame which, reared in the soft climate of luxury 
and splendour, seemed little calculated to bear 
up aguinst them, James, who was a passionate 
admirer of female courage, felt a considerable 
degree of pride în his lovely kinswoman, and 
he seldom quitted his station at her side, except 
when called away by some military duties. 
He was now consulting with Perkin where 
{hey might best intrust the being so justly 
dear to them both, fully aware that the camp 
of the besiegers would be no fitting abode for 
the Lady Catharine. 

In the midst of their conversation on this 
subject, they observed two knights approaching 
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at full speed. James immediately gave com- 
mand that the little party more directly sur 
rounding him should halt, while he and Perkin 
Warbeck should advance to meet the strangere, 
whose coming they might scarcely imagine 
hostile. When at a short distance the two 
cavaliers stopped, and ane of them alighting 
from his panting steed, hastened to meetothie 
king, and raising the visor of his helmet dis- 
covered the features of Walter Stanly. James 
received him with every demonstration of joy, 
while the welcome bestowed on is devoted 
follower by Perkin Warbeck was truly flattering, 
and evinced the sincerity of that attachment to 


his old companion which, notwithstanding the 


wide diflerence existing between their cha- 
micters, still united them. Roland, too, in hîs 
tum, was greeted with kind nrbanity by the 
two royal commander, when they found it was 
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his intention to devote his sword to the cause 
of noble Plantagenet; and the whole party, 
once more mounted, were soon on their way 
towards Norlbum Castle. 

After Walter had in some degree satisfied 
James' curiosity concerning the cause of his 
long absence, he inquired where was Sir Wil- 
lim Stanly; since, not observing that nobleman 
at his usual post, he concluded some other had 
been assigned him, in which his services were 
deemed more essential to the welfare of the 


army. But to his surprise and grief, Walter 


received for answer the information, that soon 
after Sir William's retum to Scotland, rendered 
miserable by the mysterious disappearance of 
his son, he had left the court and proceeded to 
England, in the hope of obtaining some intelli- 
gence respecting him. Since that time, no 
tidings had reached his friends in Scotland, so 
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that they were totally at a loss respecting Sîr 
William” present abode. This piece of infor 
mation occasioned Walter a considerable de- 
gree of uneasiness, and he could not avoid feel- 
ing alarmed at the idea of his father thus 
venturing alone into a country where he had 
such numerous and powerfal enemies; and he 
resolved, as soon as the fate of their present 
expedition should be determined, that he would 
endeavout to join his father, and share hia fate, 
be it what it might. 

After a long and fatiguing march, the army 
reached the strong fortress of Norham, and 
preparations were speedily commenced for a 
close and vigorous siege. ‘The uncommon 


strength of the castle, joined to the determi- 


nation evinced by the garrison, which was nu- 
meroos and well supplied with provisions, to 
defend the place to the last extremity, left 
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Junes no hope save that of reducing it by 
famine ; and in this he was disappointed, for 
the Earl.of Surry, who commanded the troops 
sent by Henry to oppose the Scots, aware of 
the important advantage the enemy must obtain 
could he possesa himself of so strong a fortress, 
marched to its relief with an expedition that 
brought him before the castle long before their 
stock of provisions was likely to fail. Fearful 
of the consequences should the numerous forces 
he saw approaching enclose his own troops be- 
tween themselves and the walls of the castle, 
the garrison of which would not fail to sally out 
to the assistance of their friends, James drew off 
his soldiers to a short distance, and encamping 
in an open plain, awaited the enemy’s attack. 
But Surry, having gained his point in relieving 
the castle, was in no haste to hazard a battle; 
choosing rather to defer coming to an engage- 
- 83 
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ment until the arrival of a considerable detach- 
ment then on the march to join him. Impatient 
‘at thia state of inactivity, James used his utmost 
endeavours to provoke the English general; and 
finding his attempts rendered ineffectual by the 
coolness and. indifference evinced by Surry, 


the fiery Scot resolved by one desperate effort, 


if possible, to snatch a victory. He accordingly 


made a furious attack on the English camp at 
a moment when they looked not for such n 
movement on the part of the enemy. The 
English were at first, ns might be expected, 
tlirown into some degree of confusion, but the 
firm and intrepid bravery of their commander 
soon checked the disorder occasioned by their 
sudden panic; and the Scots were received 
with such determination, that all hopes of the 
advantage they expected to derive from sur- 


prise were at an end. 
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A desperate conflict ensued, and for a time it 
seemed doubtful to which party victory would 
incline. James observing one part of the 
encampment which nppeared less heedfully 
guarded than the rest, despatched a chosen 
band, under the command of Walter Stanly, 
to possess themselves of it. Proud of the dis- 
tinetion thus conferred upon him, the young 
knight spurred on his noble charger, calling 
on his men to follow him to victory or death. 
But ere he attained the spot, Walter became 
aware this sceming insecurity was but a bait to 
lure some part of the Scottish army to destrue- 
tiott; for his little party found themselves on a 
sudden in the midst of an ambush, and com- 
pletely surrounded by a force more than double 
their own. Retreat was impossible, even had 
it been meditated; but this thought was the 
last which would have crossed the brain of 
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Walter. Animating his. men by his voice and 
gesture, he burst upon the enemy with_irre- 
sistible violence, raising his war-ery of ‘“Stanly 
to the rescue !”? ‘The same cry echoed from the 
leader of the ambuscade, and it now became 
evident that George and Walter were opposed 
în the desperate strife, rendered still more 
deadly by the private hatred which was joined 
in their bosoms, to the animosity arisiog from 
party spirit. 

George could with difficulty convince himself 
that the diminutive warrior, who once caused 
him a mortification that years had failed to 
erase from his memory, was now before him in 
all the pride of manly strength; and he burmed 


to pluck those laurels, acquired at his own ex- 


pense, from the brow of an antagonist he was 
now compelled to acknowledge worthy to be 


his opponent. His vindictive spirit delighted 
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sword so peculiar to Scotland, appeared to 
possess a considerable advantage over his rivalj 
but this was totally disregarded by George, who 
fought with an obstinate courage worthy of 
better feelings. His gallant steed was at last 
slain by an arrow: disengaging himself, how- 
ever, from the fallen animal, with the rapidity of 
light, he called on Walter to dismount, and meet 
him on equal terms. The demand was complied 
with, and again they closed in fearful strife; 
but it was not long suffered to continue an equal 
combat, for the Earl of Surry, having chased the 
Scots from his camp, now retumed from the 
pursuit, and riding up to the scenè of conflict 
gave orders that the combatants should be 
parted; the Earl of Derby having committed 
his son to the special care of Surry, and that 
nobleman now observed with alarm, that George's 
situation was desperate. Upon a signal from 
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prisoners. No other, however, had shared his 
fate, and thus Walter found himself alone in 
captivity. 

Baffled in his attempt, by the bravery and 
skill'of the English commander, and unwilling 
to.tarry the arrival of that addition to Surrys 
army, which would place him ina condition to 
retaliate, James resolred on a hasty retreat; 
which he effected with such celerity and success, 
that before the morning sun illumined the camp 
of his enemy, the Scottish monarch and his 
troops were far on their way to bonny Scotland, 


They seemed to have vanisbed by magic, and it 
was long before Surry could persuade himself 
they, had really quitted the preciucts of his 


camp: for a considerable time he kept his 
soldiers under arms, ready for the attack he 
believed was meditated. 

Meanwhile Walter continued strictly guard- 
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pressed upon the officers, while the soldiers 
were liberally supplied with provisions. N 

The quarters allotted to Walter and his guard, 
consisted of a large barn, into which a few 


trusses of straw had been hastily thrown. Wom 
cut with fatisue and despair, Walter, after 
partaking of some coarse provisions, cast him= 
self on the straw, in the hope of forgetting his 


desperate situation, for a few hours at least, in 
sleep. The barn was spacious, and, as he con- 
jectured, destined for the repose of a considerable 
party of soldiers; but either they had found 
other quarters, more congenial to their taste, or 
from a dislike to share the apartment polluted 
by the presence of a traitor, they came not, and 
Walter's slumbers were for a considerable time 
unbroken. 

Imagination was careering wildly over past 
scenes; again he was engoged in the strife of 
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door of the bam, which he cautionsly opened, 
Walter was eriabiéd, by the light of the moon, 
which now poured her silvery beams full upon 
them, to observe his guide. The man's features 
scemed in some measure familiar to him, but 
they only recalled an indistinet mass of ideas, 
which Walter found impossible to arrange with 
the precision that might enable him to ascertain 
who it was thus performing the office of his 
guardian angel. The man was habited as an 
ordinary peasant, and, from his appearance, 
Walter would have imagined him the last being 
in the world wlio possessed sufficient power to 
open his prison-house : yet here he stood, as 
much at liberty as the heavy chains with which 


he was bound permitted; these were soon re- 
moved by his liberator, who, taking from his 
pocket a small instrument, quickly succeeded in 
severing the links. Carefully concealing the 
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Walter, after thanking the stranger for the 
risk incurred in his behalf, could not forbear 
inquiring whut had first induced him to venture 


on so hazardous an undertaking as setting at 
liberty a prisoner of state, charged with the 


offence of treason—one, too, perfectly unknown 
to him; and who, from his connexion with an 
army which had once so severely exercised the 
iron rod of tyrannous oppression over his dis- 
tressed country, would rather, it should seem, 
be an object of hatred ani revenge than of pity 
and commiseration. 

« A stranger!” the peasant exclaimed ; “look 
in my face, and then say whether I have done 
more than my duty in risking every thing to 
save you !” 

Walter again perused the features of the 
stranger, but the same undefined recognition 


was the only result of his scrutiny. 
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friend, he could, not deem his liberation had 
been effected solely to afford his conduetor the 
barbarous, satisfaction of sacrificing him.at the 
moment when hope of safety was istrongest.im 
his breast. ‘The two countrymen conversed 
together for a brief space ;. then separating; he 
who, had descended from the tree, struck off 
across n field, while Walter's guide, motionedì 
him to follow along the path they. were tluweade 
ing.,, After continuing thein,mazy course ta, 
considerable distance, they suddenly emerged 


on a spacious common, where, the some may 


was waiting with two stout horses.; Themyse 


terious, stranger threw himself on one, while 
Walter mounted the other, and being admo- 
nished that no time was to be lost, set off ata 
speed which soon placed many miles between 
them and their kind assistant. 

After a rapid and long-continued flight, 
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his retyrn had made her descend with. less 
clothing than she chose another should witness. 
The good man laughed, and, entering the cot- 
tage, took the candle from his wife's hand, bid» 
ding her go up and put on her best attire te 
welcome theìr guest; then inviting Walter to 
enter beneath his humble roof, he went forth.to 
tend the poor beasts, which, fatigued by the 
rapid rate they had travelled at, stood sorelyrin 
need of food and rest. 

Walter thus left to himselî, proceeded to 
examine the apartment, in the hope of finding 
some clue which might enable him to unravel 


the mysterious conduet of his host : every thing 


în it was of the conrsest kind, but the exquisite 


neatness which perraded the whole, gave to the 
white walls and sanded floor an air of comfort 
not always to be met with in splendid mansions. 


Whilst he was engaged in this scrutiny the 
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voice thus agitated by emotion, at once recalled 
to Walter’ remembrance the poor girl he had 
rescued from the Scottish soldier. The altera- 
tion made in her appearance since that eventful 
night had prevented Walter's recognition of the 
fair peasant. 

Alice was still pouring forth a torrent of 
grateful feeling when George entered, and, ad- 
ded his fervent welcome to that of his wife: 
then reminding her their guest, like himself, 
needed refreshment, she flew away to set forth 

"the best their cottage afforded. 

Her hospitable intentions proved fatal to some 
of the feathered tenants of the farm-yard, now 
quietly sleeping on their roosts, little dreaming 
of the sudden fate which awasited them; and 


ina space of time that might seem incredible 
to those versed in the mysteries.of fashionable 
cookery, a homely but abundant, repast was 
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rourité companion; their devoted attention so 
far subilued the pain and fever that. attended 


his wound that he was enabled to sleep for a 
few hours, and from this salutary. repose he 
awoke so much refreshed, that he was enabled 
to be removed by his friends, who justly dreaded 
the vicinity of an enemy from which they had 
already endured so much. They transported 


him in a rude litter to a village at a considera- 
ble distance, where his faithful Alice still con- 
tinved her tender watchfulness until the wound 
was perfectly cured. The departure of the 
Scottish army having removed all cause for 
apprehension, he returned with his kind nurse, 
now become his wife, and rebuilt the cot of his 
forefathers, in which they had continued to 
enjoy uninterrupted felicity. 

He hnd been summoned the day before to 
assist at the wedding of his friend, who was 
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settled in the village in which the troops had 
halted for the night. George had gone with 
the bridegroom to offer refreshment to the weary 
soldiers, when he met the party appointed to 
guard their prisoner, in whom he instantly re- 
cognised his preserver. After some fruitless at- 
tempts to guin Walter's attention, and thus 
give him intimation that a friend was near, he 
hastened back to his companion to whom he 
communicated the discovery he had just made, 
that the gallant deliverer of his beloved Alice 
was being dragged to prison, and easily induced 
the honest peasant to enter into the scheme for 
liberating him. Their first care was to gain 
the confidence of his guard; for which purpose 
George's friend attached himself to one of the 
party, and persuading the soldier they had 
formerly been comrades; easily induced him to 


accept the invitation given to quaff a bowl in 
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honour of his fair bride and their ancient friend- 
ship ; all the soldiers of his party were included 
in the expected carouse, and the only difficulty 
that arose to their anticipated enjoyment was, 
who should remain with the prisoner, , They 
at lastagreed to cast lots, and the soldier on 
whom the chance fell, cursing his ill luck, pro- 
ceeded with Walter to the bam destined for 
their reception. It was now George’s;tum. to 
act: following the guard he pretended to, be 
extremely sorry for his disappointment, but 
begged that he would allow him in some de-, 
gree to ameliorate his hard duty by sharing 


with him a cup of right good ale. The, soldier 


joyfully consented, and after seeing the prisoner 
comtortably disposed of, returned to his friend, 
who took care to provide every thing likely 
to tempt this Argus to relax in his duty, and 
plied him so successfully with potent. liquor 
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tliat ina short time he had the satisfaction to 
pereeive that previous fatigue, combined with the 
fames of the good ale, were rapidly producing 
their usual'éffects; feigning ignorance, however, 
of'the drowsy condition to which his companion 
was reduced, George still continued to entertain 
him with jest and song, until he was fairly over- 
powered, and sunk on the ground in deep re- 
pose. ‘This was the moment so impaticatly 
looked for by his cunning tempter, who pos- 
sessing himself ofthe key, which the soldier had 
with miuch ‘care’ placed in a leathem pouch'at 
his side, availed himself of it to effect the es- 
cape of Walter as we have before seen. 

His narrative and the supper being ended, 
George conducted his guest to a small apartment, 
and telling him he must submit yet a little 
longer to captivity, wished Walter a good re- 
pose, and retumed to consult with Alice on the 

c8 
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most effectual method of securing theîr preserver 
from the pryimg curiosity of the neighbours, 
who, unacquainted with the debt of gratitude 
they owed him, would not fail to denounce 
them to the Earl of Surry, as the protectors of 
one of those enemies whom every loyal English- 
man was bound to persecute to the full extent 


of revenge. 

They agreed in the expedieney of Walterîs 
confining himself to hîs chamber until the de- 
parture of the troops; and tits point settled, 
George set off to his usual avocations, leaving 
strict injunetions with Alice not to suffer any 


of her gossiping acquaintance to get scent of 
the stranger presence; an implied sarcasm 
which she retorted by bidding him take heed 
lest it should be found for one a woman could 
keep n secret better than one of thè ‘opposite 
sex, who, sometimes, suffler the barrier of their 
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superior wisdom to be broken down by a very 
slight attack, They then separated, George to 
attend his farm, and Alice to arrange every 
thing that might add to her guest’s comfort and 
security. 

Walter awoke from a profound sleep, and as 
he slowly collected his bewildered senses, re- 
calling by degrees the events of the preceding 
dayya fervent prayer of thanksgiving burst from 
his lips to that gracious, Being who had thus 
delivered him from the power of his enemies, 
even at the moment when their nets appeared 
to compass him round, and to be too strong for 
human force to break through. He then sprang 
from his lowly couch, and dressing himself, was 
about to walk forth in search of his kind host, 
but at the door of his little apartment he found 
Alice stationed. In hurried accents she in- 
formed Walter the army was adyancing at a 
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rapid rato, that part of it had already entered 
the village, and that strict search was' being 
mude after ‘the fogitives; for the soldier whose 
province it'was' to guard the prisoner, awaking 
from ‘his fit of intoxication, and finding his 
treacherous companion ‘gone, ‘the barn also 
empty; ‘had not dared to encounter the punish- 
ment he knew awaited his ‘breach' of trust, but 
taking advantage of the time which should in- 
tervene' before the drum roused the troops to 
prepare for their march, had effected his escape; 
and his absence made it natural to suppose he 
had suffered himself to be seduced by the splen- 
did'offers made him by Walter, and had accom- 
panied ‘him in his flight. His comrades who 
had preferred pleasure to duty received: a severe 
teprimand, and smarting under the. disgrace 
thiùs: publicly inflicted) they vowed a deep re- 
vengel'on both the culprits should they be for- 
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tunate enough to encounter.them in their march 
to London. 

When: intelligence was brought to George 
Stanly of his cousin’s escape, his rage knew-no 
bounds, and. in the fury. of passion he even 
accused Surry himself as the secret. abettor of 
tbe traitor’s flight, threatening to denounce him 
as such to King Henry. But that nobleman, 
înternally despising the furious youth who thus 
allowed himself to be hurried beyond the verge 
of reason by disappointed revenge, only smiled 
at this burst of impotent malice; at the same 
time reminding George Stanly that he: was for- 
getting the respect due to his superior officer, 
ordered him. instantly to quit the tent; before his 
passion should lend him to utter language which 
might subject him to more rigorous treatment. 
Somewhatrecalled to his senses by this firm- 
ness on the part of Surry, George found com- 
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pliance to be his safest course; and therefore 
obeyed, contenting himself with venting the 
rage still boiling in his bosom! in imprecations 
against the carelessness of the guard, and offer 
ing immense rewards to any one who should 
bring Walter Stanly, alive or dead, to the Eng- 
lish camp. ‘This incitement, added to the desire 
felt by the men who composed his guard. to wipe 
off the disgrace incurred by the escape of the 
prisoner committed to their charge, induced 
them to set on foot a search which it appeared 
impossible the fugitives could elude; and though 
there seemed little probability they had been 
simple enough to take the sume route about to 
be traversed by the army; still they entertained 
sanguiné hopes that the village which lay before 
them had afforded an asylum to those they so 
eagerly sought.  Thus they proceeded, George 
Stanly being the most active in searching every 
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bush or brake which afforded a shadow of hope 
that init his unfortunate kinsman had sought to 
conceal himself from the fury of his persecutore. 
Towards, evening they arrived at the hamlet, 
when the soldiers dispersing in all directions, 
commenced a strict scrutiny, examining every 
cottage that came in their way. 

As soon as this intelligence reached the hus- 
band of Alice, he hastened home, and bidding 
ber exert all her energy of mind and body to 
save their. guest from the fate which awaited 
hit should he again fall into the hands of his 
enemies, told her it was absolutely necessary 
that he himself should avoid the observation of 
the soldiery, many of whom would doubtless 
not fail to, recognise the companion of him by 
whom they had been seduced from their duty; 


at the same time promising he would remain 
near enough to lend his assistance should she 
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stind în need of it He then climbed into the 
tree which spread its luxuriant foliage over their 
little cottage, and in this situation, being enabled 
both to ‘hear and see all that passed below, 
waited, with a throbbing heart, the approach'of 
the'searchers. 

Alice was hastening to apprize Walter of the 
vicinity of his foes, and his consequent danger, 
when ‘be met him preparing to quit the cham- 
ber. Alarmed by herintelligence, well knowing 
the impossibility of concealment shoùld the 
soldiers: persist in searching the cottage, he 
eagérly demanded if there was not yet time left 


to'escape; but receiving the assurance that utter 
destruction must be the consequence of such an 
attempt; he acquiesced in her opinion that it 
would be safer for him to remain where he was; 
and entering the little apartment, now become 
his fortress, barricadoed the door'as well as he 
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wis able with the. few pieces of furniture the 
room afforded: more ponderous than, the fancy, 
articles to be found in a modern. bedchamber, 
they were consequently better calculated .to 
oppose the entrance of intruders;; then arming, 
himself with a heavy stick Alice had. presented. 
to him, Walter placed his back against the. wall 
Opposite, to, the entrance, on. which: his, eyes 
were fixed; resolved .to sell his life as .dearly.as 
possible. 

After, pausing a moment to. listen. to..the 
arrangements made by Walter, for his security, 
Alice descended into the apartment in. which 
stood. her: spinning-wheel, and,. to. appear. as 
much as possible unconcerned by the bustle 
which prevailed without, seated herself at. the 
little machine, and began. to tum it, while her 
eager ear was bent to listen to those sounds, for, 
her, so. fraught with terror, now. wafted_by the 
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breeze towards the cottage. At the end of half 
an hour spent in this anxiety, some one knocked 
gently at the door. Alice with a palpitating 
heart, rose to open it, and her apprehensions 
were for a time relieved, at finding it was only a 
neighbour, who, surprised to see her door closed, 
when all the othera in the village were thrown 
open, “ had stept in” as she said, “to:inquire 
what ailed her.” 

Alice thanked her for this kind solicitude, 
and accounted for her apparent indifference to 
the passing scene, by saying, that the good man 
being away, she thought it safest to keep the door 
closed against the idle Joons who would, she 
«loubted not, soon be speering into every cottage 
they found open. 

“ Open, or shut, cummer," replied her loqua- 
cious visiter, “ ye maun e’en look to see them 
speering into this, as well as every other house, 
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for they.are just come to search every hole and 
corner, to find two deserters, one a short-coated 
Highland man, the de'il go with him! and 
t'other, one of our own folk, the saints be gra- 
cious to us! to think of a true-born Englishman 
running away with one of those petticoat dare- 
devila!” : 

Here the loquacious dame paused, less for 
want of matter to continue her discourse, than 
for lack of breath. Endeavouring to assume an 
indifference she was far from feeling, Alice, in a 
careless manner, demanded why it should be 
suspected that the deserters had taken refuge in 
their village, since it seemed far more probable 
they would prefer a contrary direction, and not 
risk the danger of being overtaken by those, 
who would certainly not fail to set on foot a 
striet search after such offenders ? 

“'Troth hinny, I ken not;” returned the 
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woman, “but one of the braw young officers 
came to my cottage, awhile gone by, and în as 
civil a spoken way us could be, begged I would 
let'him look through'it, as he was searching for 
two fuggatives, I think hé said. ‘Though, says 
he, ‘tolook în your face, I should think you too 
troe' an English woman to harbour rebels and 
traitors." “ And right reason there is you should 
say 80; my lord, says I, for ] thought it but civil 
to ca’ him Zord, though he might be only a duke, 
or some sic thing: “right reason is tlieré you 
should think no varmint of that kind ever har- 
boured here.” With that I opened the door, and 
in he walked, and so through every room.” 
Here the speaker was interrupted by a 
violent' thundering at the door, Poor Alice, 
sick at heart, and trembling in every limb, 
begied her neighbour to go, and, if possible, 
prevent the lord, or whatever else he might be, 
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coming in, saying, she was not well, and the sight 
of so many people would quite overpower her. 

Inly despising a weakness she could not 
understand, since the good woman believed the 
sight of a fine regiment of red-coats a sovereign 
remedy for all complaints, and far from devising 
the cause of Alice's emotion, she proceeded with 
alacrity to unfasten the door, and. before she 
could utter the speech she intended to, deliver 
to the lord duke, on her poor neighbours state 
of health, George Stanly had passed her, and 
addressed himself to Alice, who, petrified, with 
fear and astonishment, was unable to rise from 
her seat. When, however, he demanded per- 
mission to search the cottage, and she beheld 
him about to quit the apartment; despair lent 
her strength and courage: throwing herself 
between the young officer and the door, she told 
him, with an.air of determined resolution, that 
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in the absence of her husband, she would not 
suffer any one to search the cottage. Astonished 
to find his progress arrested by one, whom 
but a moment before he had regarded as a living 
statue; rather than a being capable of offering any 
opposition to his search, George Stanly stood; 
as if rooted to the ground by the magie wand off 
some enchanter, gazing upon the beautiful 
peasant, whose blue eyes were raised to hîs, 
with a look of high resolve, which appeared 
foreign indeed to their nature, 

‘The gossip, who, during this scene, had been 
regarding those before her with open mouth, 
unable to account for Alice's strange conduet, 
became suddenly possessed with the belief that 
some evil spirit was busy with her poor neigh- 
bour, who had ever before been noted for a mild 
and quiet deportment: creeping, by degrees, 
with an awe, partly inspired by the rank of 
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him she addressed, and partly by the condition 
of the supposed maniac, she plucked George 
Stanly by the sleeve, and in a low voice begged 
he would not fash her, but bide awhile until 
the fit was gone by, and then she would quietly 
get the poor demented creature from the door. 
Her aoditor smiled at the interpretation thus 
put on the conduet of Alice, in whichhe saw 
sufficient to awaken suspicion that the object 
of his search was actually under this roof: with- 
out, therefore, replying to the admonitions of 
the good woman he approached Alice, com- 
manding her in the king's name not to hinder 
him in the discharge of his duty, and  gently 
endeavouring to remove her from the door, but 
this he found could be accomplished by nothing 
short of actual violence. 

Unwilling to exert his saperior streugth 
against so fecble an opponent, the young 
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officer made a sign to some of his soldiers, who 
instantly scizing Alice, efiectually prevented 
her offering any further resistance, 

In the first impulse of womanly indignation 
at being thus rudely treatal, she was about to 
utter a violent shriek, but the idea of her hus- 
band rushing unarmed into the midst of so 
many soldiers, taught her caution, and sinking 
into a chair Alice sat mute with terror gazing 


on the doorway, through which she every 


moment expected to behold her noble preserver 
dragged by merciless foes. 

In the mean time George Stanly rushed 
through the few apartments contained in this 
humble dwelling, with all the cagemness of a 
bloodhound when it tracks its unfortunate 
victim, until he arrived at the door of that 
in which Walter was enclosed ; finding it fastened 
he impatieotly demanded admittance, threaten- 
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ugin case of delay to issue orders for forting 
a passage. No answer wis retumed, und tired 
of his fruitless efforts to obtain an entrance, he 
direetedì two of the most powerful among his 
men to batter down the door, stiould the 
otttpant of tliat apartment persist în liis ob 
stinncy. 

This order was promptiy obeyed, though the 
subatantia! cak of which the door was composed 
for a long time defied their united endeavours, 
its natural power of resistance being increased by 
{he heavy pieces of fumiture piled against it. 
Provoked at'this delay to the gratification 0f 
his revenge, George Stanly vowed he wolld 
cause the whole cottage to be reduced to 
ashes, ns the just punisliment of that auda- 
cious peasant who had presumed to oppose 
his search, and commianded' one of the soldiers, 
still' waiting his further orders, to bring fuel 


VOL. IT. D 
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poad-humoured face of an entire stranger ar- 
tested the tlcatened blow. With a counten- 
ance of blank disappointment the baughty 
young nobleman turned from the author of this 
mistake, whom he deigned not to address, and 
commanded the soldiers, now flocking into the 
chamber eager to seize the prey they doubted 
not awaited then, to secure that wretch wlio 
had thus abetted the escape of a traitor. 

The men gazed on each other in mute sur 
prise, much marvelling why the lowly peusant 
before them should have persisted ina line of 
conduct so extraordinary. Knowing, however, 
the orders ‘of George Stanly were not to be dis- 
regarded with impunity, they approached their 
countryman, and having secured his hands, led 
him down to the lower apartment, whither the 
young officer had preceded ihem. As the door 
opened Alice uttered a deep groan; but seeing 


»2 
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George Stanly enter alone, her apprehensions 
were for a moment relieved. This satisfaction 
was indeed transient; since. closely following; 
there entered a second purty, dragging in a 
prisoner;' at this sight the fortitude of Alice 


quite gave way, and springing from her seat 
she cast herself at Stanly"s feet exclaiming în 
accents of deep despair, “ Oh save! in mercy 


save him!” 

“ Ask not mercy of me,” he replied in a 
sullen tone, “but confess instantly all you 
know conceming the escape of that traitor; 
give but a clue to his retreat, and I swear to 
give you and yonder man not life alone, but 
wealth and power; yet mark me, should you 
still persist in concealing him, tortures shall 
wring the secret from your bosom.”* 

Unable to interpret this strange address, 
Alice sought.an explanation in the eyes of the 
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prisoner, and raising her own, for the first time 
this face, she beheld, not indeed her gallant 
preserver, but her own husband thus fettered. 
The truth flasbed at once on her mind; she 
dinbted not he had. purchased Walter's liberty 
it the price of his own, perbaps of his life, but 
the pride she felt at this noble act in one #0 
dear, enabled her to contemplate his desperate 
situation with comparative calmness. 

Without deigning a reply to the young 
officer’s speech, she rose from her knees, and 
approaching her husband, placed. herself at his 
side, as if quite prepared to share the fate which 
awaited him; he read the determination in her 
eountenance, and bestowing on her a smile of 
approving affection, said, “ Fear nothing for 
me, Ally, the king is merciful.” 

“ Not to traitors such ‘as. you,” interrupted 
young Stanly; “ address. ourselves for mercy 
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to the stints, for none shall you receive on 
earth !" 

They were at this moment joined by the 
Earl of Surry, who, hearing the fugitives were 
taken, and dreading lest the impetuous fury of 
George Stanly should hurry him into com 
mitting some violence agwinst Walter, whom 
he was, for many reasons, anxious to present 
safe to his sovereign, the noble commander 
lost no time in hastening to the spot, Making 
his way, with great difficulty, ‘into the little 
apartment, now crowded with soldiéts and 
wondering peasants, Surry cast his eyes round 
in quest of Walter, whose interesting appear 
ance had left a deep impression on his mind. 
Not seeing the object of his search among the 
motley group, the earl began to entertain serious 
apprehensions, that George, with whose vin- 


dietive disposition le was well acquainted, 
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had indeed forestalled the executioner in his 
office, and he was about to upbraid him with 
the bloody deed he had committed, when the 
object of his suspicions gave him a hurried 
account. of the disappointment they had. ex- 
perienced, as well as the suspicious circum- 
stances under which the culprit before him had 
been apprebended, ending with a request that 
Sarry would order both the man and his ne- 
complice instantly to the torture. 

IThe carl smiled at his request, and remind- 
ing him he possessed not the power, even should 
his inclination prompt him to squeeze secrets 
out of people's joints, turned to the prisoner 
and demanded who he was, and wherefore the 
soldiers: had found him concealed, when he 
could have nothing to dread from their pre- 
sence. 

Before George had time to reply, Alice 
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stepped forth, and with: the ready wit which 
ever. distinguishes her sex in the time of 
need, besought the carl to turn his displeasure 
against her as the instigator of this seeming* 
deception. She declared that having heard 
from some soldiers who lately passed through 
the village, that the king was seeking for 
men to supply his army, now somewhat di- 
minished by the numbers slain in battle, she 
was seized with a fearful apprebension lest 
the officer who commanded these troops should 
think fit to carry off her husband. To prevent 
thîs, she had.prevailed on him to hide himself 
until the army had marched through. 


Surry smiled at this innocent  stratagem, 


prompted by conjugal affection, and telling the 
fair peasant she had mnothing to fear from 


him, gave orders for the fetters to be removed 
from her husband, and departed to his quar- 
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ters, taking with him George Stanly, who 
was but little satisfied with this sudden change 
of affairs. 
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STANDY. 


CHAPTER II. 


She had = form—but 1 might talk till nigha 
Yocng sa the sun ia now upoa cur watch, 
Ero 1 had told ite boautias ! Te ras alight 
Lem is yo willow, and, lie ita soft stema, 
Fell into tboasand motions, sad all lovely: 
Bet for ber eheek, Jock on those stresa of rose 
Trngiag the white clouds o'er us, now and then 
A fienli of doeper crimson lighting up 

Their wrestb-lie, wind.Lissed lilies. 


Let us now retam to our hero, whom we 
leR in the situation afterwards s0 unexpectedly 
fillai by his host. On the departure of Alice, 
Walter Stanfy continued for some time wrapped 
in the gloomy reflection which the certainty felt 
of falling, dead or alive, into the hands of his 
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tremìes, could not fail to inspire. More than 
tnee he looked towards the small aperture 
tugh which the light found entrance, and 
which was situated at as great a distance from 
the floor as the nature of the tenement would 
admit. True, this outlet might be easily at- 
tained, but the assurance given by his kind 
hostess, that the cottage was beset by those 
who thirsted for his blood, caused him to aban- 
don the idea of escape from that quarter. By 
degrees, the tumult of voices and the trampling 
of feet became distinet to his ear, and with one 
sigh breathed to his lady love, and one short 
prayer muttered to his patron saint, Walter 
disposed, himself to receive those who first in- 
vaded his little intrenchmeot with a bloody 
welcome. His attention was suddenly called 
from. the door, on which it had hitherto been 
fixed, to the small window, towards vhich. his 
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back was turned, and the appearance of a man's 
face there induced him to suppose the enemy 
had commenced an attack on that quarter, as 
less likely to be defended than the entrance. 
“They can enter but singly," Walter mentally 
exclaimed, “ and while my arm retains its 
vigour, and this good oaken plant remains 
true, a few at least shall rue the attempt.” 

It was not, however, long before he recognised 
the round, good-humoured visage of his host, 
who, making signs for great caution, directed 
Walter to open the window, being unable him- 
self. to effect this from his perilons. situation, 


which precluded the possibility of using his 
hands save for the purpose of securing a firm 
hold. ‘The desired opening being effected, and 
Walter. having raised himself to a level with 
George, the latter informed him of the determi- 
nation expressed by the soldiers, not to leave 
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any nook capable of affording shelter to a man 
unsearched ; that certainly the circumstance of 
finding a door closed against them could not 
fail to excite their suspicions; and under all 
tbese considerations he believed the tree which 
sheltered lim would afford a more secure refuge 
for Walter. In the mean time he proposed 
cecupyiog the apartment, and trusted he should 
be able to frame some plausible story which 
might have the double effect of satisfying the 
soldiers and checkîng their further pursuit. 
It was long before Walter would consent to 
purchase safety at the risk of his generous host, 
who had already incurred a similar peril for his 
sake; and young Stanly could scarcely hope 
the present attempt would be attended with a 
like happy issue. By this time George had 
with considerable difficulty insinuated himself 
through the opening, expressing a firm deter 
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mination to meet death ut the side of his noble 


preserver rather than abandon him in the hour 
of need. 


Finding this resolution not to be shaken, 
and aware that his ‘presence must of ne 
cessity increase the danger incurred by this 
generous devotion, Walter yielded a reluetant 
consent; after conjuring George not to provoke 
the wrath of these bloodhounds, but rather 
reveal all he knew conceming the retreat of 
their victim: he then betook himself to the 
friendly shelter of the mighty cak, the spreading 
foliage of which seemed to promise security to 
all who should, put their trust therein, | George 
having, carefully closed the. little window, to 
remove all suspicion that any one had taken 
flight thereat, and  possessing himself of the 
cloak Walter had thrown off to facilitate his 


escape, took his station in the same position he 
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George Stanly's asseverations that the whole 
was a mere ruse de guerre, calculated to conceal 
the presence of Walter Stanly, who was, he 
still averred, somewhere in this neighbourhood. 
It is not improbable the earl felt a secret satis- 
faction in thus having it in his power to thiwart 
the haughty young nobleman, for whom he 
entertained a deep contempt and aversion. 

Tt was not until the «hades of evening had 
totally obscured the surrounding landscape that 
Walter was permitted to descend from his 
friendly covert; then beneath that lowly roof, 
which seemed so peculiarly the abode of peace- 
ful happiness, he once more tasted the sweets 
of security and repose. He continued with these 
devoted friends for some days, but the appre- 


hensions they entertained lest his presence 
should be detected by the neighbours induced 
them to hasten rather than retard his departure; 
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tod it was with feelings of deep regret that 
Walter took lenve of these simple but noble- 
Mearted peasants, promising again to retum 
$oald his search after Sir William Stanly 


prove unavailing; then amidst blessings and 
prayers for his safety and happiness, he com- 
menced his pilgrimage towards London, a solitary 
being in the midst of thousands. 


The route of the wanderer was first directed 
towards the spot where stood the princely 
mansiìon of his father. Arriving in the vicinity 
af the castle, an apprehension of being recog- 
niised induced Walter to conceal himself, until 
his observations unmolested. Making bis way, 
therefore, into the recesses of a thick wood, 
which was situated behind the castle, he remained 
wrapped in the gloomy reflections naturally 
suggested by a spot so endeared to his heart, 
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by the memory of childhood’s joyous sports. 


He thought of the time when he had threaded 
its intricate windings, by the side of a mother 
he idolized, now mouldering in the silent grave, 
in a foreign land; from this loved being Walters 
thoughts naturally reverted to Sir William Stanly, 
who had watched over him with.even more than 
parental anxiety. Where was he now? Imagi- 
nation shuddered at the picture, she herself 
drew, of chains, prisons and the ghastly axe. 
Unable longer to endure his own reflections, 
Walter rushed in frantic agony from the: wood, 
resolved to obtain an assurance of his fathers 
safety, or a confirmation of his worst fears. 
Evening was closing rapidly in, and one less 
accustomed to these mazy paths would haye 
found difficulty in extricating. himself from, the 
labyrinth ; but Walter making his way through 
a well-known aperture, which was now almost 
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lost amid the briers and thorns growing over it 
in wild profusîon, found himself beside that 
building, every crevice of which was deeply 
tntced on the tablet of his brain, each in tum 
recalling some past delight, or childish woe. 
No living creature appeared to interrupt his 
melancholy reflections; the whole building 
scemed wrapped in the chill mantle of desolate 
lonelîness; and though the fair order in which 
all around it hud been preserved, plainly evinced 
there were those who still held Sir William, and 
Lady Stanly's place, in bower and hall, no 
sounids of mirth were heard; echo alone replied 
to hîs lonely footsteps, and gave Walter her 
miocking welcome to the mansion of his fore 
fathers. 

Long he continued to linger amidst this scene 
of painful reminiscence, but meeting no one 
likely to clear up those doubts which hung over 
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the fate of Sir William, he resolved to proceed 
to the little hamlet situated at the distance of 
about half a mile, and which, in happier days, 
had been peopled by the retainers of his own 
family, each of whom would gladly have pur 
chased the safety of a member of that loved 
family, at the expense of his life. 

One cottage in particular, which Walter recol- 
lected, wns the residence of an ancient couple, 
who had both grown grey in the service of his 
father, and had been presented with their present 
dwelling, asa reward for fidelity. With these 
poor people Walter had ever been the object of 
fond idolatry; und when, ns was his frequent 
custom, he entered their neat cottage, to share 
with them the fruits of a morning's fishing, the 
old woman would take his hand, and stand 
tracing every line în his face, until wearied with 
her scrutiny, he good-humouredìy reminded her 
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the fish must be cooked before his departure, that 
he might partake of some with them. Recalled 
to recollection by this, or some similar observa= 
tion, Elgy would hurry away to prepare their 
runple meal, muttering to herself, as she did s0, 
“ Aye, aye, the sìght of that dainty face, cheers . 
my old heart, and makes me forget all besides. 
lt grows more and more like his father's every 
day, and I warrant him a spice of his grand- 
mother’ spirit, poor lad, more's the pity !!” 
Walter had frequently mentioned Elgy's sin- 
gular conduet towards him, to Sir William, with 
the wish to learn why she so continually spoke 
of his grandmother, a person of whom he never 
heard from any save herself; but the only 
answer he received was, that Elgy had lived in 
the family for near a century, and was particu- 
larly attached to that noble lady. With this 
scanty information, Walter was fain to be 
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satisfied, though his boyish curiosity, forcibly 
awakened by the marked behaviour of this 
‘ancient retainer, would sometimes delight itself 
in seeking to solve that mystery, which he be- 
lieved hung around him. Yet no clue was ever 
offered to his eager imagination, which could 
enable him to penetrate the mazy workings of 
old Elgy's brain. 

Towards the cottage of this siby], Walter.now 
bent his steps, and reaching it just as. the vene- 


rable pair were about to retire to 1est, knocked 


gently at the little wicket; his heart misgiving 


him, that one, or perhaps both its. inmates, 
whose lives had been lengthened beyond the 
usual space of human existence, might. now be 
quietly sleeping beneath the grassy turf. At 
the first tap, a sharp voice, which Walter ine 
stantly recoguised as that of Elgy, demanded, 
who knocked so loud, and so late? and upon 
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Walter neplying it was a traveller, who; finding 
Ninself benighted, craved food and shelter, she 
lude him gang to the fine new house he would 
fisl a bit down the lane, and there he might 
obtain both, ifhe could pay for them. Anxious 
to gain udmittance, Walter assured the old 
woman he was without the means of purchasing 
that of which he stood so much in need, and at 


length, wrought so effectually on the heart of 


Eley, that she opened the door to admit the 
way-wom pilgrim, after having desired her aged 
partner to go to his bed. She then placed on 
the table the remains of their frugal supper, 
consisting of some coarse caten bread with curds 
and whey, after which, uttering a fervent derte- 
dicite, and devoutly crossing herself, she invited 
her guest to partake freely of what was before him. 

Drawing the clumsy stool on which he was 
sealed to the table, Walter feigned to follow 
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this invitation; and during his light repast 
began to think of days gone by, when he had 
been .an inhabitant of this village, which he 
found sorely changed on this his retum.froma 
long. absence in foreign lands. He had touched 
the right chord, and it was long ereit.ceased to 
vibrate. 

“ Changed !” the old woman exclaimed,; ‘‘ you 
may well'say that it is 80; and yet what isthe 
charge you speak of when compared. to those 
I have witnessed during my weary pilgrimage 
on this earth? And yet," she continued, check= 


ing herself, “even I have not seen many changes 


which have wearied my spirit more than the 
last, which has deprived us of our benefactot, 
and sent a stranger to possess the halls of noble 
Stanly 1” 

“ Sir Willînm, then, is gone?” Walter asked, 
în n tone he wisled should be indifferent ; but 
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Ai rice as he put the question was tremnlous, 
tod itruek-on Elgy's ear. 

Casting a quick glance towards the querist, 
the replied, with strong emphasis, “ Sir William 
ti gone! and who are you who thus seek to gain 
information of him from me?” 

“One,” answered her guest, “ who in early 
quutb, and before the love of wandering led me 
to distant climes, received much kindness from 
that family, and 1 would fain leam if Sir Wik 
liam is now in a situation wherein my poor 
services, to which he has so powerful a claim; 
can aught avail him.” 

The old woman laughed in bitter mockery. 
“ Ask the savage,” she.said, “who have: done 
to death the noblest and bravest-in:the land: 
they will, perchance; tell you your proffered 
services. might a few short weeks ago have 
saved the headsman his trouble 1” 


YO it. * 
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Occupied in the bittemess of herown feelings 
Elgy marked not the ashy countenance of. her 
auditor, until she was suddenly interrupted. by 
the startling effects of his overcharged feelings: 
Unable to.overcome, the death-like. chill which 
struck upon his heart at this sad intelligence so 
abruptly communicated, Walter endeavoured to 
rise from his seat, that he might seek relief from 
his painful sensations in the open air; but.one 
step, and all was over: he fell. prostrate at the 
feet of Elgy, who, powerless (from. age and 
terror, stood gazing on the form extended before 
her, and from which she was firmly persuaded 
life had filed for ever. Roused at. last. by the 
unfortunate man's situation, she beut over him, 
and removing all calculated to impede respira- 
tion, snatched a large pitcher from the table, 
then hastening to a neighbouring well, soon 
bestowed a considerble portion of the contents 
on the face of Walter. The shock speedily 
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recilled his fleeting senses, and raising himself 
from the ground, he gazed wildly around, ata 
lose to account for the situntion in which he was 
placed. By degrees the horrid recital of Elgy 
slowly passed again over his memory, and start- 
ing to his feet he wildly dashed his clenched 
hand neross his burning forehead, exclaiming, 
*They imve not! they dared not murder him! 
Woman, tell me—only say it is not so, and» I 
will fall down and worship you !” 

* E know not," the old woman answered, 
*who vot are on whom my information has taken 
this effisct, I surely thought every one througli- 
out: the:country knew that Sir William Stanty, 
who had come from some foreign land in search 
of lis son, was seized as a traitor, and beheaded 
before men had time to ask whether he deserved 
the fate or not!" 

« Wretch that I am! Walter exclaimed, 

2 
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“have T then been the cause of my fathers 
murder?” 

“Your father! echoed Elgy. Can it' then 
be Walter Stanly who has this night sought my 
roof, a suppliant for food and shelter? Alas! 
alas!” she continued, wringing ‘her hands, 
“wherefore ‘are you here? to pour your blood 
on the thirsty earth. still red with that of. your 
noble' father! Flee, my son! flee from this 
land of lawless violence, before the bloodhounds 
track your steps! There dwells'one in yonder 
castle who will seek to lop the sapling as he 
has already done the stately tree. That princely 
edifice has been bestowed on the' false traitor 
Whose serpent tongue shed its. envenomed 
slander on'the untainted name of Stanly ; and 
asa reward for his falsehood' the usurper, 
Henry, has given these fair fields for an ine 
heritancè to his: minion.'* 
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The dark eye of Walter kindled at this recital, 
and the tears, which sorrow for the fate of his 
fathee called up, were dried by the fire of indig- 
nation Had he, then, indeed been so near the 
false villain who had done to death his parent? 
“I will once more tread those-halls,” he said, 
“and demand from the traitor my father! even 
on.that hearth he dares. pollute with. his, ac- 
cursed fot, I will sacrifice, him .to my just 
resentment !” 

* Forbear, my son," the old woman said, lay- 
ing, as she spoke, her trembling hand gently.on- 
Ris ar, to restrain a passion which alarmed her 
far the safety of. him who stood: before her; 
“God. will, in his own good time, revenge the 
innocent blood cruel men have poured forth like 
water. What could thy single ann, though 
bearing the sword of just retribution—what 
could it avail against one surrounded by his 
family and retainers as Sir Robert Clifford—” 
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| ehimney, and touching a secret spring.a door 
few open, and taking from this place of conceal- 
ment. a: large bag, which her feeble hands with 
difficulty supported, the old woman advanced 
towards Walter, then placing it before him, 
tbanked God, for having spared her to render 
up this treasure, intrusted to her keeping, into 
the hands of its lawful owner. “Sir William 
Stanly brought it himself" she said, “the 
night before he went away. ‘Ely,’ said he, 
‘I place this with you, as the best guardian I 
could. appoint for such a treasure. Should I 
not find my dear Walter, and should I be pre- 
vented retuming, keep it until you shall see 
him, for assuredly if he still lives, and is not in 
the great city to which I am hastening, he will 
retum to these halls: give him then that Ir now 
leave with you, and say to him, whether living 
or dying my fondest affection is with him 
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whéneecithe ofirst.«fisint» sunbeam was. just 
emerging, ‘he uttéred a solemn cath.that:sun 
should. never: agnin shed its benign influence 
on himvin these hallowed. precinets; until he 
rame to: demand va heavy retkoning from the 
‘pròsent: possessor for. his father's. betrayal}:and 
Îtis'owm usurped patrimony.. One more-glance 
of'agony was all Walter dared indulge in, when 
tearing himself away from the. fair ‘scene. (of 
passed happiness, he was soon far distant' from 
all'lienow had left to live for. 

After walking some miles young: Stanly 
slackened his pace, which the excited state. of 
lis feelings had quickened long after there 
remained any necessity for haste, and began:tò 
revolve in his mind some plan for the futare. 
His first intention had been to proceed imme- 
diately to Scotland, then rousing King James 
arid Perkin Warbeck from the state of supine 
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ness he believed them fallen: into, induce them 
once morè ito match into England, when he 
hoped; by their assistance, to.take ample venge- 
ance, if not on Henry himself, at least.on the 
hated minion who was. now revelling. in. the 
spoila which had fallen to him as the reward. of 
bis perfidy. . With his desire of vengeance there 
mingled, too,\a vague wish.once more to behold 
the Earl of Detby, and leam how far sorrow 
for his brothers death might lead him to coun- 
tenance the son of that brother ina struggle for 
his just inheritance.. Perhaps the wish. to know 
whether Ellen Stanly still persisted in her de- 
termined rejection of her wealthy suitor might 
have some weight in deciding the direction of 
his journey; and he held his way onward to- 
wards the metropolis, regardless of those dangers 
which must necessarily there await him. 
Onhis arrival in London Walter took up his 
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abode:in:the same house he.had formerly ocen+ 


piéd, the mistress of which, a respectable widow, 
welcomed him with delight, and eagerly inquired 
what had become of the good-humoured young 
gentleman whose merry'face always imade her 
giad.. At the mention'of his friend the heart ‘of 
Walter grew sad, for he ever believed. Roland 
had fallen among that gallant band who were 


stretched.on the. field which witnessed his un- 
fortunate capture. . The good woman burst into 
ai passionate lament when: she heard -herfa- 
vourite was slain, and Walter, roverpowered by 
her sorrow ‘as ‘well as by his own (bitter re- 
flections, was glad to bury himself in the soli» 
tude of his own chamber, ‘there torindulge the 
melancholy tone of feeling which brooked' not 
observationi 

When he had recovered firmness sufficient to 
allow. his mentioning Sir William's denth with 
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the. calmness necessary to \avoidi suspicion, 
Walter, one day; while conversing; with his 
hostess, inquired. how. the ‘execution of that 
nobleman had. béen received, sand found. all 
ranks. had united in deploring the fate of one 
rho; whatever might have been the crime. for 
which be suffered, was a decidèd favourite with 
the nation. She likewise informed him that 
the Earl of Derby made strong intercession in 
behalf: of his unfortunate ‘brother, and that the 
countess had repeatedly begged her son. to 
spare.a nobleman with whom she was so closely 
connected by marriage, but allvin vain.. Henry, 
as might naturally be ‘expected, was. deaf to 
their petitions for mercy; and it was generally 
rumoured that the execution had: been accele- 
rated through the base machinations of the 
earl’s sot, who acted this unnatural part to- 
wards his uncle, in consequence of.some private 
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feelings of revenge ‘instigated by a supposed 
affront put upon him in the days of boyhood: 

Again the maddening thought shot through 
the brain of Walter, that he had been'in some 
degree the cause of Îiîs father? cruel fate. The 
enmity he had ever felt towards George assumed 
a sterner shade, and Walter now felt nought 
but blood could quench the deadly fend be 
twéen them. 

The widow, not observing his emotion went 
on, telling him that the Earl of Derby had been 
confined to his house ever since Sir William's 
execution, and it was much doubted if he would 
ever again be able to shake off the gloom which 
oppressed him. She also gave Walterto'under- 
stand that George and Ellen were both with 
the court at Sheen, the latter having been 
chosen one of the maids of honour to Princess 
Catharine, with whom she was a great favourite; 
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and. that it ,was.moreover,whispered Prince 
Henry regarded the, fair Ellen, who was de- 
cidedly the reigning beauty of the court, with 
partial, eye. The demon of jealousy took 
possession of, Walter's breast at this piece of 
information: conld.the object of princely regard 
remain cold to the homage of rank, youth, and 
transcendent beauty, as she had formerly been 
to that of wealth? The thoughts of such a 
rival was not to be borne, and the anxious 
lover resolred to seek. the court, there to judge 
for himself whether fame had for once spoken 
truly. 

Telling his kind hostess business, of import- 


ance called him away for a few days, the young 
knight left his abode, and proceeding to. a shop 
where masks and such things were sold, was 
#005, furnished with such a disguise as. he be 
lieved impenetrable to every eye ; taking a boat 
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he then ‘proceeded towards .the royal Sheen, 
and abont midway found chis little skiff' rapid- 
ly approaching a stately barge, sailing majesti- 
cally onthe bosom of the placid river, and hav- 
ing on board'a large party of youthfal nobles, 
at the head of whom appeared Henry, Prince 
of Wales, at once conspicuous'from the richness 
of his attire, and the air of majesty which even 
in'those early days shone around him. Beneath 
a splendid-canopy, raised for the protection of 
the fair creatures who graced the barge, lest 
the ardent kiss of the sunbéàm, which glanced 
so brightly, should light too rudely on the cheek 
of beauty, sat two who appeared to-hold a:dis- 
tinguished rank amid this cirele of the fair'and 
noble that surrounded them. One, whose coal- 
black eye and raven tresses mocked the: sable 
veil which shaded them; seemed to claim the 
homage: of all who ‘approached as' her due. 
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Her form, which ‘rose to ‘the majestic, was 
finely moulded; the complexion of that tint, 
which in youtb a clear olive, threatens soon to 
degenerate vinto the yellow tinge peculiar to 
the leaf in autumn. She spoke but rarely, and 
her.accent; which proclaimed the foreigner, gave 
an'additional interest. to her appearance. The 
lady who sat beside her was:a being of different 
stamp. Less tall than her companion, she 
sceméd icontented to steal by imperceptible de- 
‘igrtes into the beholder's heart-rather than take 
it by. assault. Her soft hazel eye, whose 
glances spoke the soul of sensibility, was rarely 
raised except some sudden emotion caused her 
to-forget the natural timidity which characterized 
her; then from beneath the long silken fringes 
there: fashed a. high resolve which astonished 
the.spectator, breaking as it did from-one so 
gentle.. The hairof sunny brown parted. from 
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her snowy forehead and fell in rich clustering 
ringlets to the slender waist. Walter, as he 
leaned upon his car and gazed on the beautiful 
vision before him, forgot for a moment all else 
on earth. And where could the youthful en- 
thusiast find an object more worthy his fond 
idolatry than Ellen Stanly? He marked, too, 
she was pensive amidst this scene of splendid 
gaiety. A smile was seen to dimple her lip as 
she listened to the animated conversation of 
Prince Henry, who had stretched himself at the 
feet of his fair companions, but it was evident 


that passing sunbeam sprang not from the 
heart. 

The royal youth, while he wished it.to ap- 
pear that his attention was equally divided 
between them, could not concealeven from aneye 
less keen to mark his every look than that of a 
jealous lover, that what fell to the share of 
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Gatharine of Arragon arose from. politeness, 
while that wlîîich he bestowed on Ellen Stanly 
was the natural devotion paid by. youth .to 
superior loveliness. Walter still continued to 
follow the royal barge, a circumstance that 
created no suspicion, as many a boats crew 
attrcted by this display of youth and beauty, 
left the track they were pursuing to gaze upon 
the splendid pageant. 

Arrived at the place of landing they dis- 
embarked and proceeded to the palace; Henry 
conducting his sister-in-law, soon to become his 
bride, and Ellen, attended by her brother 
George, who was awaiting their arrival. At 
the sightof his cousin, Walter's blood throbbed 
in every vein, and it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty he checked the impulse which prompted 
him to take instant vengeance on the false 
licarted traitor. Unconscious of the presence 
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Walter. continued .to wander on amidst this 
lururious coolness, until he became aware that 
be was.approaching the back of the palace. He 
was on the point of retracing his steps, when 
the sight of several of the same party, he bad 
before seen in the barge, arrested his steps, and 
made him pause once more, to goze on the 
lovely form of Ellen Stanly, who, apart from the 
gay throng, was bending her steps towards that 
portion of the groumds to which the path pursued 
by Walter directiy led. A small hedge alone 
divided them, and Walter"s heart beat high, at 
the opportunity thus afforded of casting himself 
at her feet, bat the fear of alarming Ello, and 
tbereby attracting the observation of the rest of 
her party, led him to withiraw behind the trees, 
for concealment. 

A small rising at the foot of a venerable 0ak, 
invited Ellen to that repose, which the heat, and 
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previous exertion, rendered acceptable; and 
sitting down, she soon appeared to forget that 
any being, save herself, lingered in these fairy 
haunts. Wrapped in the deep musing inspired 
by the profound quiet which reigned around her, 
Ellen’s thouglts were wandering back to those 
days she had passed in the castle of that unele, 
whose denth had inflicted a deep wound on her 
sensitive heart, She had flown to her father, 
when the news of Sir Willinm's imprisonment, 
and probable death, first met her ear, and be- 
sought him, with the most impassioned eamest- 
ness, to interpose between. his brother and the 
axe, which she saw ready to descend on his 
devoted head. Though held in some degree 
of awe by the countess, a feeling which 
the odious title of step-mother never. failà 
to ‘inspire, she, for once, broke through ‘the 
restraint, and throwing herself on her kneca 
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before that lady, prevailed on her, by the 
pathetie appeal she addressed to her, to hasten 
to her son, of whom she rather.demanded the 
life of Sir William, than sued for it; justly cone 
sidering his attainder us reflecting on herself, iu 
the person of her husband. But Henry, irritated, 
rather than softened towards his unfortunate 
victim, by the intercessions made in his. behalf, 
refused to pardon him, utterly regardtess of the 
pain he was inflicting on his mother, as well as 
on è nobleman to whom he was indebted for his 
elevation to the throne of England. 

Retuming from her errand of merey, Ellen 
encountered her brother George, and to him she 
communicated the purport of her mission, en- 


treating him.to use his known influence with 


Prince Henry, and by this means, ensure the 
safety of one so dear. The brow of young 
Stanly grew black, as he listened to this request; 
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then breaking into a scornful laugh, he ex- 
claimed, 

“ Plead you to me, fair sister, for one of that 
detested family? Now, by yon blue vault of 
heaven, I swear, that ifthe simple act of crossing 
this corridor, might avail to add one day to the 
life of that traitor, I would not give myself the 
trouble! The eyes of one who.looked on my 
disgrace, will soon be fast closed; nor will I rest 
until the remembrance of that day be cold in 
every bosom ; for the minion whose evil genius 
accorded him a passing glory at my expense, 
this blade shall soon dig the recollection of that 
triumph from his heart !"* 

So saying, he abruptly quitted his sister, and 


lurrying instantly in search of Prince Henry, 
whom he found with his father, the young 
Machiavel wrought so effectually on the jealous 
temper of King Henry, and the impetuosity of 
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the prince, by the artful insinuations, and dark 


hints, concerning plots discovered, in which Sit 
William had been engaged, that the numerous 
suppliants who craved mercy for the prisoner, 
found the royal minds too deeply tainted by the 
poison George had instilled into them, to listen 
to any thing they might urge in his behalf, 
The unfortunate nobleman was conducted to 
the scaffold, amidst the tears of a muHitude. 
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CHAPTER HI, 


Farewell! If ever fondest proper 
Far others weal avalled ca high, 

Mino vili not all be lost în air, 

Bat walt thy name bepond the sky. 
“Tweero rain to spesk, to wetp, to sigh 
Oh! moro than tours of blood can tell, 
Whea wrang from guili's expiriag eye, 
Are in that word— Farewell! Farewell! 


Ettex had continued in the position we have 
described, during a considerable space of time, 
without receiving any interruption; her gayer 
companions, after having rambled about, enjoy- 
ing the refreshing coolness of the spot, had, one 
by one, retumed to the palace, in search of fresh 
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pastinies to beguile those tedious hours which 
must elapse before the commencement of a 
splendid masque, given in honour of Henry's 
birthday, and for which preparations had been 
made, on a scale of magnificence, to which the 
penunous court of that monarch had long been 
a stranger. 

Walter watched, with eager impatience, the 
various parties quit the grounds, until two 
solitary figures were all that remained in the 
distance ; these, after walking slowly to and fro, 
for some time, suddenly paused, and turned 
towards the spot where Ellen sat. The distance 


was too great for Walter to ascertain who they 

were, yet a sudden emotion which stirred within 

him, at the sight of one, assured him it was 

George Staniy. Walter could only conjecture 

the companion was of the opposite sex, from the 

statute and lightness of movement, as the whole 
e2 


è 
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person was completely enveloped in a dark 
mantle, and, apprehension of being observed, 
scemed to agitate her, as from time to time she 
glided a few paces from George's side, and 
looked cautiously around, to ascertain whether 
any one were near, 

After their conference had lasted some time, 
she appeared anxious to leave him, and more 
than once made the attempt; but her companion 
still detained her, while he evidently sought to 


impress something of importance on her mind; 
pointing frequently to the palace, and as Walter 


could imagine, from the vehemence of his 
gestures, threatening severe revenge, should the 
directions thus conveyed, be disregarded. At 
length they separated, George entering the 
palace, while his companion glided away among 
the trees, probably to avoid being seen with the 
young nobleman, and was soon lost to view. 
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Walter waited a moment to ascertain whether 
the fuîr incognita were ubout to join: Ellen, or 
had entered the building by an opposite direc- 
tion. She came not, and no longer fearing 
interruption, Walter vaulted lightly over the 
feeble barrier that parted him from Ellen Stanly, 
whose thoughts were at that moment fixed on 
him ; for the vow she had heard George utter, 
to persecute him even unto death, came over 
her like the deadly simoom, and, shuddering, she 
was about to breath n fervent prayer for her 
lover’s safety and deliverance from the fury of 
his dreaded foe, when, as she raised her eyes 
towards heaven for the purpose, they suddenly 
fell on the figure of a man, bounding over that 
enclosure ever held sacred. Ellen’s first impulse 
was to fly, but this the daring being interposed 
to prevent; and tearing the mask from his face, 
with one hand, while he detained her with the 
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other, exelaimed, in a voice almost inandible 
from emotion, 

“Can it be, Ellen, that a few short years have 
swept all remembrance of me from your heart, 
that thus you fly from Walter Stanly ?” 

Overcome by terror, Ellen sink back on the 
seat from which she had risen, and repeating 
the name of Walter, seemed about to faint, but 
exerting all tie energy of her character, she 


shook off the overpowering sensation, and start- 


ing up, caught the arm of her cousin, exclaiming, 


in a horried tone. “Fly, Walter! for the sake 
of all dear to you, fly from this spot. Oh! little 
do you know the dangers that are around you!” 

Walter gazed on the lovely girl, whose cheek 
emotion had flushed with more than its usual 
brightneus. 

“ Alas! Ellen,” he moumfally replied, “you 
bid me flec for the saké of tliose most dear tò 
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me! Where are they? The tomb contains all 
1 ever loved, save one, and she, perchance, will 
deem the love of a proscribed knight, the son of 
an executed traitor, too presumptuous, when 
offered to one of her noble name!” 

“ Do not wrong me, Walter,” Ellen answered, 
“nor believe me the cold-hearted, selfish girl I 
seem. Can you indeed think, when your life 
was so nobly perilled, to save mine, this heart 
refused to recognise you? Oh, no! I knew you 
well; but dread of my brother's violence, which, 
even the service you then rendered us, had 
failed to screen you from, forbade me to whisper 
your name, even to my father. Should George 
urive at this. minute you are lost! Fly, then, 
dear Walter, I conjure, I command you, by that 


promise of obedience to my every wish, you 


gave me in the presence of your sainted mother, 
fly, before you are discovered !'” 
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Deeply affected at the mention of his mother's 
name, as well as by the intense anxiety expressed 
in the speaking countenance of Ellen, for his 
safety, Walter was silent a moment; then taking 
her hand, he said, “The vow I made, dear 
Ellen, to devote myself to your service, is re 
corded on high, and well will 1 keep it; and 
you, my sweet cousin, do you still retain the 
precious pledge I gave of my fidelity, as wellas 


remembranee of that moment, the hippiest of 


my existence ?"* 

Ellen drew from her bosom the rosary, and, 
disengaging it from her neck, placed it in 
Walter®s hand, who, after repeatedly kissing it, 
returned the splendid bauble to her, and brasbing 
away a tear that moistened his eye at the sight 
of it, suid, “What a crowd.of bitter recollec- 
tions does that little rosary. awaken! The time 
which has elapsed since I gave it into your 
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liands has sufficed to sweep from among the 
living all who love me; and I now stand on 
the earth a solitary wanderer, obliged to adopt 
the attire of a hiveling to hide me from the fury 
of those who seek my life: and wherefore 
should I seek to preserve it? A few short days 
spent in endeavours to guard this miserable 
tristence, and then the scaffold red with the 
blood of my father will probably end it." 

“ Walter! dear Walter!” exclaimed the 
agitated girl, “ talk not thus, if you would not 
break my heart! Believe me, some yet exist 
who deeply love you.” 

% Where, sweet Ellen? Where do these 
dwell? I dreamed that all abhorred the 
traitor !” 

“ My father loves you,” ehe replied; “ for 
your dear father& sake, he loves you; and— 
—" she paused for an instant, blushing at this 

P3 
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avowal of the deep interest she felt in him who 
kneeled before her, his dark and eloquent eye 
flashing with the delight her words inspired; 
“ yet why," she mentally exclaimed, “ why 
should I blush to avow my love for a cousin— 
yesy” she continued, with an expression of noble 
simplicity, which well became her ingenuous 
countenance; “ / lore you, Walter!” 

The impassioned lover imprinted an ardent 
kiss on the hand he held ; then rising proudly, 
“ Ellen,” he said, “I will deserve your love; 
and amid the scenes of strife to which I hasten, 
it shall'be a beacon to lead me on to deeds of 
daring, until eren my enemies shall be forced 
to confess the laurela on my brow flourish too 
greenly to shade the name of traitor! And 
now, dear Ellen, before 1 shall say farewell, 


perhaps for ever, grant ine one small boon, some 
trifing token from my lady love, which worm 
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in my helm shall remind me of iny knightly 
duty." 

Ellen trembling at every breath of wind 
which stirred the leaves, lest the uncertain sound 
should prove the footstep of her brother, has- 
tened to comply with his request; and de- 
taching a amall scarf from her neck presented 
it to him, saying, “ Take. it dearest Walter, 
and while it incites you to be foremost in the 
shock of battle, let it also remind you of one 
who hourly prays for your safety, and ad- 
monish you even for her sake not to peril your 
life too rashly—and now farewell; too long 
already have I prolonged an interview so 
fraught with peril to us both.” 

It was in vain Walter conjured her to ‘allow 
him to remain a few moments longer. Finding 
Eilen firm in her resolution to leave the grounds, 
he once more took her hand, and kneeling 
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down again solemniy devoted himself to her 


service, calling on heaven to withdraw its. pro- 
tection from him should he ever prove false to 
his lady love. Then pressing the hand he held 
to his lips, to his heart, he tore himself away, and 
bounding over the hedge hurried down to the 
river; there throwing himself into the little boat 
which awaited him, he was soon rapidly rowing 


back to London. 

Ellen slowly retraced her steps to the palace, 
musing on the scene which had just passed; 
and shutting herself into her own apartment 
sought to tranquilize those feelings which had 
been so fearfully shaken by her unexpected 
interview with Walter. 

On descending to that usually occupied by 
the Princess Catharine, she was startled by the 
appearance of George, who, with. a. face livid 
from. rage, and, every feature distorted,. placed 
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himself in Ellen's path, and in a stern voice bade 
her return to her room, Terrified at his strange 
emotion, which she feared must proceed from 
some accident having befallen their father, the 
trembling girl complied, and closely followed 
by her brother, entered the apartment. His 
first question was, where she had been after they 
left the water, and wherefore she left her com- 
panions? 

Ellen anawered, she had entered the garden 
with the princess, but believing that Prince 
Henry wished to converse with her highness, 
she took an opposite path, and. being futigued 
with walking, sat down under a tree, where she 
remained longer than she had at first intended. 

As George listened to this relation, a smile 
of incredulity and scom wreathed his lip. 
* Sweet innocence !' he exclaimed, when she 
had finished, « how well might all this seund 
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in the ears of one unacquainted with your 
cunning. But know, degenerate girl, I am not 
the dupe of your artifice. Would to heaven 
1 had known with. whom you were dallying 
yonder! Soon had you then beheld your lover. 
a lifeless corps at your feet. Yet one thing I 
thank you for: had you not lured him hither, 
perchance I had not known the false .traitor 
was near; now he escapes me not. Soon shall 
his head be raised aloft.in proud triumph be 
side that of his father, and his mangled limbs 
be cast to dogs; fit sepulture for a rebel !"* 

Relieved from her apprehensions respecting 
the Earl of Derby, Ellen's spirit rose as she 
listened to the savage speech of her brother; 
and when he had ended this hideous picture of 
diabolic revenge, she calmly replied, 

“ By what unworthy means you came to the 
knowledge of my interview with our unfortupate 
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passion blinded your reason, you too, Ellen, 
would tum, as I do, with abhorrenee from one 
who has disgraced our name. But come,” he 
added, endeavouring to assume a calmer tone 
and manner, “ all even now shall be forgotten, 
and I will spare our father the pain of knowing 
how far the daughter of his house has de- 
generated from that pride which has ever shone 


conspicuous in those from whom she boasts her 
descent; promise me only to have no further 
converse with that traitor, but banish him from 


your remembrance,"” 


“And should I refuse compliance—”* 

“ Take the consequence,” George answered, 
interrupting her; his passion breaking forth 
with redoubled fury, fiom the short restraint 
imposed; upon it. ‘ Rash infatuated girl! an 
alien from your family, and condemned to lin- 
ger out the remainder of your days in a gloomy 
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failed to rob of that openness and guile- 
less simplicity which should ever belong to 


youth. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Oh! I would ask no other bed, 

Thaa che groca sod my lore lies under;— 
Swreotor t0 rest togotbor dond, 

Par sweoter than to livo asunder! 


WuÙice Walter thus lingered in England, the 


affaira of the adventurous Perkin were under- 
going a sad reverse at the court of Scotland. 
The total failure of their last expedition had 
deeply mortified James, and he now began 
heartily to repent that easy credulity which had 
led him thus to listen to, and support, the 
extravagant claims of an obseure adventurer. 





» assi 


Tur ceiesun. cs storè, at frst, the fasci 
ee nilo cf e pretended prince spread 
amerà dun, sue nov faq vansbing away; and 
e esi us remi Som hes eyes, James was 
faje cede dî ie eee he bad committed, in 
è ds lonely iumscae cn one he now 
té » Se so Ser beneath him The 


o = Dot tdi to mark this change in 
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Margaret, justly esteemed one of the finest 
women in England, to be sent over to the court 
of Scotland. This was shown to James; as.if 
by accident. The stratagem succeeded; he 
instantly conceived a violent passion for the 
princess, whom he resolved, if possible, to obtain; 
and, as a preliminary step, sent proposala for an 
accommodation, to which Henry lenta favourable 
ear, only insisting on the total expulsion of him, 
falsely styled the Duke of York, from James's 
dominions. 

A severe conflict now arose in the breast 
of the Scottish king. On the one hand, 


the passion he entertained for the princess 
Margaret, urged him to cast down every impe- 
diment which threatened to disappoint his hopes; 
while, on the other, the romantic notion of 
honour, which was carried by him to the verge 
of absurdity, forbade James to abandon the 
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cause he had promised to support. At length, 
as may readily be believed, luve, that « will still 
be lord of all," prevailed; and, though blushing 
at his own infirmity of purpose, he took an 
opportunity of signifving to the unfortunate 
Perkin, that finding the English were so blindly 
attached to the reigning monarch, he deemed it 
more prudent to leave them to the peaceable 
enjoyment of their chains, rather than again risk 
his own subjects in an expedition which could 
not fail to end as the other two had done, in 
disappointment, since no assistance was to be 
expected from the English themselves. He 
therefore prayed Warbeck to seek a more power- 
ful ally, by whose aid he might hope to ascend 
that throne he averred to be his birthright. 
Perkin heard the annunciation of James 
desertion without surprise. He bad long marked 
the alienation which had taken place; and even 
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had the open sincerity of Scotland's king been 
wantingto convince him of the fallacyofthe canfi- 
dence he reposed in that prince, the estrangement 
of the courtiera, too faithful index of a monarch's 
feelings, had long before wamed Perkin that 
the atmosphere. of te court was waxing t00 
chill for the expansion of his warm hopes. Yet 
whither should he tum.for succour? The Flem- 
mnings, his ancient supporters, had entered into 
a close union with Henry; thus all hopes of 
assistarice in that quarter were cut off. France, 
too, was at peace with England, and Charles, 
fully impressed with the importance of maintain= 
ing a good correspondence with that country, 
was.too wise to risk this advantage, by support- 
ing a needy adventurer, whose claims to the 
crown had become a subject of ridicule to all 
Europe. ‘The only country which offered an 
nsylum-in this season of general abandonment, 
VOL. 11, LI 
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was Ireland; thither he resolved to direct his 
steps, and to sojoum in that retirement, until 
such time as some fresh commotion, arising 
among the mighty states of Europe, should 
promise once more to bring his almost forgotten 
name from the shade into which it had been 
cast. 

Concealing the chagrin he really felt, at being 
his departure, entered the hall of audience, in 
which James was at that moment presidine; » 
time and place Warbeck believed best adapted 
and ready services he had experienced from the 
king and his gallant nobles, of whom he was 
now about to take leave. A feeling of shame 
and regret struck to the heart of James, as 
Perkin's noble form crossed the threshold ; and 
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rising from his chair of state, he descended one 
or two steps, then taking Warbeck's hand, led 
him to the seat purposely erected for the heir of 
York, whom he had hitherto delighted to honour 
as an equal in princely dignity; and besought 
him.to tarry until the affairs of state would allow 
lim to express the grief he felt at losing his 
noble guest. 

Perkin bit his lip at this crafty speech; but, 
t00 deeply versed in courtly guile to allow his 
vexation to appear, yielded a ready assent, and 
even seemed to afford a lively attention to the 
various matters being discussed. When all was 
ended, the two princes rose, and Perkin, with 
that graceful ease for which he was so noted, 
and which gained him a ready entrance into the 
hearts of all who heard him, addressed the 
nobles there present, and in eloquent terms 
thanked them for the prompt assistance they 


n 9 
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had yielded an unfortunate prince, in the hour 
of adversity. Some little services received from 
each had been carefully treasured in his retentive 
memory, and on these he now dwelt with a 
fervour which converted them, although în then- 
selves mere trifles, into something very important. 
The wished for impression was made. As he 
passed through the archway, asimultaneous burst 
of applause struck upon his ear, while the hall 


rang with the shout of, ‘“ Success to the princely 


Plantagenet !” He paused, and with a look of 
soul-felt gratitude, bowed the thanks his heart 
appeared too full to allow him to utter. 
Following James to an inner apartment, Perkin 
reminded his royal host that the few attendants, 
still resolved to adhere to the desperate fortunes 
of their master, were waiting his appearance, 
as was also the Lady Catharine Gordon. At 
the name of this lady James started, as arrange- 
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ments had been made for herto remain at Holy- 
rood, while her husband was still a wandering 
exile, and should fortune favour his high preten- 
sions, Perkin was to return and claim his bride, 
Unprepared for this sudden alteration of purpose 
on the part of the lady, James exclaimed, with 
a displeasure he was at no pains to conceal; 
“Tarries not the Lady Catharine with us? 
Methinks our poor court of Scotland, rude though 
it be, affonda an asylum more befitting our fair 
kinswoman, than the camp of an adventurer !'” 
Though stung to the quick by the contempt 
implied in this speech, Perkin knew too well the 
value of James'a friendship, to risk it fora hasty 
speech; he therefore only replied, “The Lady 
Catharine willed it s0:” adding, “he was too 
loyal a knight to oppose the wishes of his lady.” 
Signifying lin intention to combat this reso- 
lution of Catharine's, James directed his steps to 
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the apartment she usually cccupied; and, enter- 


ing with a familiarity warranted by his near 


relationship, found the object of his solicitude 
attired în a travelling-dress, and standing in the 
middle of the room, giving orders to her attend- 
ants, respecting her journey. As the door 
opened, Lady Catharine looked up, and secing 
the king about to enter, hastened forward {o 
meet him, joy beming in every feature of her 
lovely face; but the thought of that separation 
about to take place, quickly chased the sunny 
expression from her brow, and suffering him to 
take her passive hand, James led her to the far 
end of the spacious apartment, where, placine 
her on a scat, he drew another beside her, and 
snid, in a tone of affectionate reproach, “How 
have I been so unfortunate as to offend my sweet 
cousin, that she is thus prepuring to leave me ?” 

« Offend me!" Catharine replied, “oh! suy 
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not 50; rather let me ask what poor. Catharine 
can do to express how deeply she feels the 
kindness you have shown her." 

“Then wherefore are you going? Was.it 
fancy, or did I understand ’twas here you agreed 
to await the final issue of Richard's struggle for 
the erown of England ?”" 

Raising her eyes, still wet with the tears 
which the first part of James's speech caused to 
fiow, Catbarine fixed them on his face, and 
while the flush of indignation lent a transient 
glow to her check, she replied; “ He who is 
foremost in this deathly struggle is my husband; 
and does your grace indeed think so lowly of 
Catharine Gordon, as to deem that danger can 
sever me from the side ofhim to whom I pledged 
my vows at the altar?”* 

#Nay, be not angry my sweet coz,” James 
replied, “I meant not to sever you but for a 
time; yet think of the perils which must beset 
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the adventurous. Richard before be can reach 
the sceptre be grasps at!" 

“ The more reason is there," Catharine calmiy 
answered, «that I should not forsake him. In 
the thomy patbs of toil und danger, Richard 
Piantagenet will need some one to. cheer his 
way; and should he fall in the glorious contest 
with the usurper of his kingdom, who will be 
near to close his dying eye, and weep over his 
untimely bier, if I, his chosen bride, shrink from 
the task ? Seek not to stay me, my liege. True; 
safety lies here ; but a higher, a holier principle 
urges me to depart. You know not yet the 
strength of woman's love, nor what she will 
brave, unshrinking, when he whois all the world 
to her, is in danger or afliction!”? 

“ Do you then apprebend an unfortunate ter- 
mination to the efforts of Richard Plantagenet ?” 
James demanded. 

“What other may I anticipate,” «he answered, 
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“ since you, sire, have withdrawn your powerful 
aid? Alone, against a powerful kingdom, ruled 
by a meoparch who, usurper as he is, must 
nevertheless be confesséd to possess the wisdom 
which befits the station he occupies; what can 
the friendless Richard effect?” 

James was touched by this observation. 

“ Let him,” he said, “ resign all claims to the 
English throne, and he is free to remain in this 
court my hononred guest.” 

Catharine interrupted him; her flashing eye 
and reddened cheek, plainly bespeaking all the 
emotion which shook her soul. 


“ And does your grace,” she said, “counsel 


me thus to advise my husband, whose honour is 

dear to me, and command him, in the fuce of all 

Europe, to stamp himself an impostor ? Think 

what triumph it would afford the foes of Plan- 

tagenet, to read the humiliating confession of 
63 
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him who has ere now caused Henry himself, all 
powerful though he be, to tremble on his throne ! 
No, were safety and the sceptre of England to 
be purchased by such a deed, and death the 
certain consequence of his refusing to siga it, 
with my latest breath I would exbhort him to 
reject the dishonourable proposal, and die as he 
has arowed himself, Richard Plantagenet,” 

«And think, dear Catharine,” James replied, 
“ what triumph it will afford to the enemies of 
our house, that you, so nearly allied toa crowned 
king, should be a wandering exile, while that 
king is unable to afford protection to you, or to 
him on whom I have bestowed your hand, which 
princes might have contended for; shall I not 
be held up as a mark of public scor for my 
credulity?® 

“And had princes contended for this poor 
hand,” Catharine quickly rejoined, “on whom, 
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iny liege, could you have better bestowed it, 
even had its owner been exalted in rank far 
beyond Catharine Gordon, than on the noble 
Plantagenet, true heir to a powerful kingdom ?” 

James smiled at her vehemence in defence of 
Perkin®s title, but deeming it no time to endea- 
vour to shake her faith, on a point she was so 
obstinately bent to maintain, he said, “I had 
perchance felt less reluctance to this joumey of 
yours, my sweet cousin, had the path chosen by 
Richard led you to a safe and honourable asylum; 
but how may I contemplate without a shudder, 
the dengers which must: beset one s0 young so 
lovely, thus seeking protection from a wild and 
barbarous nation, ever noted for the fickleness 
of'its sons and daughters: among whom, perhaps, 
he who a short time since was received as n 
messenger from heaven, will now be delivered 
up to bonds arid imprisonment, as the enemy of 
their country.” 
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“Ah! suy not so," Catharine answered, rising 
proudly from her seat; “believe, me, my liege, 
you wrong them. How often have I heard 
Richard Plantagenet dwell with. delight on the 
thousand proofs of disinterested attachment he 
experienced. from these warm-hearted children 
of nature. Their enemies charge them with 
fickleness, but they who credit them, know not 
how freely they peril their lives in defence ofthose 
they love; and if perchance they have been 
found apparently false to those they have un- 
dertaken to serve, may not the latent cause be 
traced to some chill which the warm. tide of 
their affection has received from those in whose 
cause they had embarked, and which checking 
the genial current in its. course, has converted 


that sweet stream into the impetuous torrent of 


bittemess and revenge. In proportion to the 
devotion of heart thoy fue), will be the sting ex- 
perienced from contempt and mistrust; and such, 
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believe me must be the source from which has 
arisen that sudden revulsion of feeling with 
which the sons of green Erin are reproached by 
those who love them not.” 

* Were these islanders my bitterest foes, fair 
Catharine,” James replied, I would scek to 
think kindly of them, even for the sweet camnest- 
mess with which you undertake their defence ; 
yet granting all you have advanced in their 
favour, and that their hearts beat true to every 
noble and generous feeling, still they possess 
not the power to support Richard Plantagenet's 
claims against a monarch who will not fail to 
take vengeance on their devoted country for the 
ready succour afforded a hated rival.” 

The Lady Catharine sighed deeply as this 
remark, the truth of which she could not gain- 
say, met her ear. 

* God," she said, “ shedl preserre the noble 
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fehle arm ibroegà the staple of the door in de- 
funlì cf abar, asd thms oppose a barrier unavail- 
e as it was, to those who menaced the safety 
sf ber sormeza, still ensts in my bosom, and 
uil support me nnder every trial I might be 
called cn to enconnter.. Should success crown the 
]usî cause of an oppressed prince, may the wife 
ef Ricbari Pluntacenet be found equal in pro- 
sperity as she trusts to be firm in adversity; 
simot, belbeve me, sure, "ti far easier to bear the 
fruwns of an adverse worid unshrimking, than to 
fotl the witchery of its sunny smile without 
vieldiag beneath its baneful infiuence. 

“ Fear it not!” James answered, in a tone of 
enthusiasm ; “ that soul of yours. my noble 
cousin, has been cast in too fair a mould to 
become sullied by tbe tarnish of an evil world; 
and as adversity does but serve to show the 
splendid halo which eocircles the fond and faith- 
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ful wife, braving every danger to solace and 
support the lord of her bosom’s love, sò will 
exalted rank and princely power only call forth 
those softer virtues, and thousand captivations, 
which in the hour of trial, are forced for a time 
to hide themselves and give place to stemner 
duties. Nolonger must Istrive to oppose your 


purpose. Go, then, bright example of heroie 


constancy, and exhibit to an astonished and 
admiring world all those virtues which bounti- 
ful nature has delighted to enclose in a match- 
less casket. Too much do I glory in the ex- 
alted sentiments of my princely cousin, to seek 
to detain her in an inglorious safety, when her 
high soul pants for a nobler sphere!” 

The king rose as he spoke, and while the 
miingled emotions of regret and admiration 
struggled în his bosom, led the Lady Catharine 
from the apartment into the court, where they 
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found the scanty train attendant on Perkin 
Warbeck already mounted, while he only 
awaited the appearance of Catharine to give the 
signal of departure. 

Agaìn the monarch’s heart smote him for 


thus suffering the being to whom he had 
promised support and protection, to wander 


forth a distressed exile; but the radiant beauty 
of her for whose sake he was thus cruel, crossed 
his dazzled vision, dimming by its sunny splen- 
dour the milder beauties of the fair floweret 
beside him. 

Assisting Warbeck to place Catharine on 
her palfrey, James stood a moment after 
they had passed from sight, as if not yet 
fully determined thus to abandon them; then 
with one sigh breathed to regret, he. tumed 
again to the ancient halls of Holyrood, there to 
issue orders for the completion of that alliance 
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which opposed an impassable barrier to any 
hopes of future assistance which might have 
been cherished in the bosom of Perkin War- 
beck. 


BTANLY. 


CHAPTER V. 


T could a tale unfold, whose ligltest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, 


Warrer SranLy received intelligence of 
Perkin's dismissal from the Scottish court, na 
he was on the eve of repairing thither for the 


purpose of again joining the party of the young 


adventurer. His hopes of taking vengeance 


on the murderer of his father by the assistance 
of James's forces being thus cut off, he resolved 
oncemoreto visit the humbledwelling ofold Elgy, 


and there replenishing his purse, which was by 
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this time nearly exhausted, afterwards to take his 
solitary way from the land of his nativity. 
Arriving at the old woman's cottage, Walter 
was struck with the alterations that had taken 
place during the brief space which had elapsed 
since last he visited its venerable inmates. Elgy 
had seen the remains of her ancient partner con- 
signed to their narrow chamber, and was her- 
self evidently fast hastening to occupy the place 
beside him. As young Stanly lifted the latch 


and entered the humble dwelling which had 


so often received him, the wasted form of the 
old woman met his view; she was sented in a 
highbucked chaîr, which from its ponderous 
weight appeared to have occupied the spot on 
which it now stood since the moment of its 
manufacture. A bright blaze from the hearth 
fell on the pale face of the old woman, giving a 
deeper furrow to the numerous wrinkles which 
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thickly shaded it; her hair of silvery whiteness 
had partly strayed from beneath the coif which 
should have been its covering; in her hand she 
held a rosary of ebony, while a rudely carved 
crucifix, formed of the same material, was placed 
before her. She was deeply absorbed by her 
devotions ; and from time to time the trembling 
fingers through which the hallowed beads 


glided, were raised to her brow, there to sign 


the cross, or were employed in smiting her chest, 
as she bowed before the symbol of man's re- 
demption. The entrance of Walter failed to 
disturb her prayers ; if heard, she heeded not the 
interruption, and he stood for several minutes 
contemplating the touching scene of a human 
being bowed down by the weight of years, thus 
preparing to pass into another and a better 
world, Finding no appearance of her pious 
cxercises drawing to a close, young Stanly went 


, 
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forward, and kneeling beside her chair, begged 
her blessing. At the sound of that voice all 
the native energy of Elgy's character awoke; 
and letting fall the rosary, she raised her clasped 
hands to heaven as she breathed. a fervent 
thanksgiving at being once more permitted to 
behold the son of Sir William Stanly. 

* I thought not," she said, addressing Wal- 
ter, “again to look on that dear face. Many a 
weary night my old eyes have refused to close 
in sleep, when I thought on you, a wanderer, 
perhaps a lifeless corpse; but the saints be 
praised, who have still preserved you to glad the 
few short hours which remain for me on earth !” 

« Nay, talk not thus, my good mother," he 
replied, “ I cannot spare you yet—when you 
are gone, who will be left to talk of my father?” 

“ Heaven's will be done!” she replied, “ into 
the hands of that Almighty God I commend 
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you, my son, who has hitherto guarded you 
amidst dangers greater than you know of; 
and who will, in his own good time, raise you to 
that station even in this world so justly your 
inheritance. One thing I desire again to be 
hold before my eyes close in death : that rosary, 
which your sainted mother hung round your 
neck in babyhood, as a charm to preserve you 
from ill. Let me once more look upon it, for 
the sake of one, far dearer to me than my own 


flesh and blood !” 


“ Dear Elgy," Walter replied, sorely vexed 


thus to disappoint her; “ the rosary is no longer 
in my possession; I” 

The old woman uttered a shrill cry as he 
spoke. 

“ And into whose unhallowed hands has it 
then passed ?”" she demanded; “ unhappy boy! 


Are the commands, the prayérè of a mother so 
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soon forgotten? How often have I heard her 
bescech you never to part from that precious 
relic 1” 

“ Yet hear me, Elgy," Walter replied, anx- 
ious to efface from her mind the unfavourable 
impression which dwelt upon it, that he had 
idly bestowed on some unworthy object, the 
hallowed pledge of a mother's love: “it was 


given in the presence of Lady Stanly, and with 
her approbation.”* 
« I may not believe it," she answered; “ your 


mother could not have consented to. your dis- 
posal of that jewel. Hear me, Walter Stanly,” 
she added in an impressive manner, while her 
shaggy brows were bent so as nearly to conceal 
the fiery glance beneath: “in parting with that 
rosary you have given from you what you will 
one day sorely repent the loss of. In your own 
possession it might have raised you to wealth 
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and power; in the hands of a stranger, it will 
not fail to work you mickle woe!" 

Walter, listened to these words in, silent 
astonishment. Never until that moment had 
he beheld Elgy so ruffled, and he began, to sus- 
pect old age and infirmity had bewildered her 
brain. Fearfal of irritating, her, he attempted 
to turn the conversation, and suid something re- 
specting the money in her possession; but it 
was in vain he sought to divert her from a sub- 
ject so interesting, and continuing as though she 
heard him not, 

© Well do I remember," she said, “ the day 
that rosary was presented. Woe is me, it had 
a bloody close !  Poorthinge—the lives of both 
were bright and brief; like two sweet flowers, 
they raised their heads in the moming: fall. of 
beauty, and in the evening they were pale,and 
withered 1" 
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" Did you, then, know her from wliom my 


mother received that rosary?”? Walter asked; 
for he had frequently heard Lady Stanly mention 
it as the gift of'a dear friend. 

# Did T know her?” Elgy answered. 1“ Was 
she not nourislied from this bosom, and was 
there one of my own dearito me as that sweet 
angel?” 

“ But how," demanded Walter, “are this Indy 
and her rosary so entwined with my destiny?” 

Elgy patised a moment before she replied, 
and seemed deeply pondering something of 
importance; then suddenly rising from her chaîr, 
the said, “It is time he knew it:—disten, my 
non, to what must be brief, if 1 will that this 
aged braiu fail not in its effort to retrace such a 
scénie of horror!" 

Walter had risco likewise: the moment he 
believed was come, when the mystery which bud 


u2 
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ever hung over Elgy°s manner towards him was 
about to be cleared up; and eagerly fixing his 
eyes on the old woman's face, his brow flushed 
with anticipation of he scarcely knew what, 
he stood waiting with breathless. impatience 
the words she was about to utter. But, as he 
gazed on the venerable form before him, the 
spirit which animated it gradually receded ; the 
unwonted excitement produced by Walter's un- 
expected appearance, and the subsequent agita- 
tion into which she had been thrown, proved too 
much for the feeble frame. Those cords which 
bound her to life were suddenly snapt asunder, 
and at the moment when expectation was wound 
to its highest pitch, Walter received her into 


his arma a lifeless corse! His first impulse was 
to call some of the neighbours to Elgy's assìst- 
ance, but when he reflected on the suspicious 


appearance Elgy's death must have in the eyes 
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of a stranger, combined too with the disguise in 
which he was clad, Walter abandoned the idea, 
from the natural apprehension of being suspected 
as the murderer of the old woman; and being 


well aware the inhabitants of the village would 
instantly convey him to the castle, until a satis- 
factory account should be given of Elgy"s sudden 
death, and that this must have involved him in 
certain destruction, since Sir Robert Clifford 
would not fail to recognise his old rival, beneath 
the disguise of a waterman; Walter therefore 
determined to leave the discovery of Elgy's 
decease to chance; and carefully placing the 
body beneath the crucifix, that it might seem 
she had expired in the act of prayer, he pro- 
eceded to the secret closet, from whence he took 
as much of the concealed treasure as should 
suffice for his necessities during a considerable 
time. The young knight then withdrew from the 
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cottage, taking the precaution to traverse a 
circuitous route, to avoid observation. 

The impulse which urged him towards Holt 
Castle was almost irresistible, but the remem- 
brance of his vow, prevented Walters yielding 
to it. 

“No!” he exclaimed, “I must sce those 
towers no more, unless with the prospect before 
me of again becoming their master." 


His thoughts then reverted to the agitation of 


Elgy, on hearing the rosary was in the possession 


of another. What mystery could thus be con- 
nocted with a jewel, which, though costly of ite 
kind, did not appear at all remarkable? Wint- 
ever it might be, Walterwas now likely to descend 
into the grave without any light being thirown 
upon the sccret, since the only being he believed 
capable of affording him any information thereon 


had censed to exist. A’ thousand vague ideas 
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ficated through his mind. Could he belong to 
that lady, whose untimely fate caused such deep 
distress. to her faithful attendant? The thought 
was.a foolish one, since what probability did 
there exist that those he had so long loved and 
reverenced were not in reality his parents. Elgy 
spoke of his grandmother: perhaps it was to 
her the rosary had appertained. Yet the arowal 


that Elgy had numed its possessor, precluded 
that supposition At length, wearied out by 
fruitlesa conjectures, Walter dismissed the sub- 


ject, as one on which it was useless longer to 


dwell, since the more he reflected on the 
mystery, the deeper grew his bewilderment. 
Walters intention of proceeding to the court 
of Scotland being rendered abortive by Perkins 
mbsence, he once more took the road to London, 
as the place which would afford him the best 
accurity, and also enable him more readily to 
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seize any opportunity which might cecur to 
bring condiga punishment on the author of his 
own.as well. as his father's misfortunes. The 
thought of Roland, too, would frequently present 
itself; and deeply did he regret the loss of. 
companion so faithful. His heart; in ita sad 
loneliness, sighed for some friendly voice which 


might speak comfort to its bitter regreta; but.it 


cume not upon his ear, and Walter frequently 
gazed on the busy faces. which thronged the 
streets, each apparentÎy occupied with its own 
hopes and fears, until the sensation of his forlora 
situation, that feeling of lonelineas which presses 
on us most sorely in the crowd, would cause 
him to seek the solitude of his own chamber, as 
less insupportable, More thanonce he resolved 
to seck a foreign shore, and there, în the midst 
of new friends, forget the land which gave him 
birth; but a magie cord still bound him.to 
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England, and though he had hitherto found her 
a èruel stepmother, still she was the country of 
her who was now all on earth to him. Hope, 
too; that delusive goddess which still cheats us 
from day to day, with her flattering visions, 
whispered that the years to come would prove 
brighter than those passed away; and thus 
weeks nnd months elapsed, and still Walter 
Stanly remained lingering on the same spot; 
while, amid the apparent gloom which was spread 
around him, there would arise gleams of sun- 
shine. He was near Ellen Stanly; and the 
thousand little stratagems practised ‘to obtain 
crt a transient glimpse of that beloved being, 
served to beguile the tedious hours. 

One evening, retuming from an excursion of 
this nature, Walter found himself bewildered in 
the path be had chosen; and, after wandering 
about for a considerabile time, darkness overtook 

u3 
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him, and coming suddenly to the river-side he 
perceived that he had deviated considerably 
from the proper direetion. ‘fhe young knight 
tumed'to retrace his steps at a rapid pace, that 


he might be enabled ito attain his home-at an 
hour which should ensure him admittance. But 
notwithstanding the expedition he used, the 
heary bellof St. Paul's tolled “the witching hour 


of night” as he gained the street contiguous to 
the one in which he resided. . A sound of voices, 
tis of some persons engaged in smothered but 
angry altercation, caused. Walter to pause for 
an instant; and his eye becoming accustomed 
to the yloom of the narrow. street, he could 
plaînly distinguish a party of four or.five men, 
apparently opposing with some, violence, the 
progress of two others, who muffied in. their 
cloaks, seemed desirous to avoid observation. 


Findingit vnin to attempt passing onwards, they 
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now placed their backs against the wall, as.if 
prepared for resistance. sn 

Walter drew back under. cover.of a project- 
ing building, that he might better understand 
thè scene before him. Aftertalking for a.short 
time in what uppeared a deprecating strain, the 
two men in cloaks once more. attempted..to 
move on; but were again, provented. by. the 
opposite party, one of whom. placing himself 
before the. shortter stranger radely seized him 
by the collar ; a movement. which was speedily 
followed by a tremendous blow from the person 
thus assaulted, which laid the assailant prostrate 
at his ftet.. This was the signal for attack. A 
Suppressed cry of rage and. vengeance burst 
from the companions of him. who had fallen, as 
they rushed ‘on the two stringere with a fury 
Wliîeh threatened a speedy and fatal termina- 
tion to the unequal contest. Fromthe low tone 
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in which their conference hud been held, it was 
impossible for Walter to ascertain on'which side 
the aggression lay; but the weakness of one 
party ‘when compared’ to the numbers von the 
other was sufficient to decide on which side he 
should range himself. Starting from his place 


èf concealment, the young knight mingled in 
the fray, exclaiming, # Cowardiy ruffians, for- 


bear!” As his voice echoed loudly through the 
street, one of the strangers whose party Walter 
espoused, caught his arm, and in a hurried 
whisper begged him, for the love of heaven, to 
assist in dealing with their opponents, but to 
let it be done in silence. 

There was no time given for question, the 
number of their assailants amounted to five ; 
all well armed, ‘and fally prepared as it seemed 
to accomplish their work of murder. Walter 
could observe the efforts of all were particularly 
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directed against him who had enjoined silence ; 
and he therefore bent his force entirely to suc- 
cout him, leaving the other stranger to maintain 
bis own. battle. More than once the sword of 
young Stanly had struck down an arm which 
threatened destruction to the youth he strove to 
protect; for it. was evident the stranger’s years 
were few, though his dauntless courage and ad- 
dress might have done honour to one of riper 
nge. The perfect silence in which this mys- 
terious being still continued to. combat surprised 
Walter, who, cold and reserved in his usual 
deportment, was yet little wont to maintain that 
frigid character in the day of battle. 

4 Let me,” he ut length suid, addressing his 
companion, “let me but give one war-cry to 
seare yon rabble from our path !!" 

“Not on your life!” the stranger rejoined ; 
* should we succeed in repelling this ruffianiy 
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crew, your reward brave stranger shall be a 
noble one; but should I fall, it must be un> 
heeded. Forward, my bold champion, charge 
again for St, George and merry England! We 
must conquer or die !”” 

So saying he rushed furiously on the enemy, 
well supported by his gallant companion; the 
assassins were driven back, and onc'of their 
number lay on the ground'a lifeless corse This 
citeumstarice appeared in some measure to damp 
their couràge ; and they retumed to the charge 
with less alacrity. Again a furious onset on 


the part of Walter and'the stranger forced them 


to give ground, and another of the band shared 


the fate of his unhappy comrade. As he fell, 
in a moment the three survivors vanished, 
as if by the effect of magic. Walter gazed 
round; still: ineredulous of their disappearance, 
wlren he felt his arm suddenly seized by his 
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fellow combatant, who mhespured, “ No ume» 
to be lost ; come, my neble preserver, let ue uv 
ifrour legs can now stand as mas good strad as 
vòr arms have dere bitberio. Yon band of 
ruffians are still near emonzà to make us me it, 
should we linger here. They are but gone for 
further aid." 

* Nay, sir stranger, Walter replied, “ I re 
fused you. not my company in the fight, but "tis 
not my custom to avail myself of the strength 
of my legs; at least while this good blade and 
I remain undivided." 

“ You speak like a fool !" rejoined his hasty 


companion. “« What, think you, could even your 
single armo, though wielding that good blade, do 
agninat such a party of midnight assassins as I 
foresee will presently be upon ns. In fair and 
open fight, under the broad eye of day, Lgrant 
Ttwere shame a knight should yield to cdda; 
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but here, by the lance of St. George ! I have no 
stomach for another mélée." 

“ But your friend?” Walter asked. 

« True, I had almost forgotten him. Small 
aid has hia arm yielded, and. yet he loves the 
clash of angry steel. I fear me he is wounded !”” 

They were at this instant joined by the ob- 
ject of inquiry, who advanced out of breatl, as 


if from a recent pursuit of some flying enemy. 
He spoke low to his fnend, who instantly 
catching Walter by the arm, set off full speed» 


a pace which he maintained for some time. Then 


stopping to recover breath, and throwing his 
arm over Walters shoulder, with the easy 
familiarity of one high in rank, when addressing 
a favourite, he said, 

“Thanks my gullant champion for your ready 
assistance, without which I had been but sorely 
handled by my base assailants! I owe my life 
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to yourvalour, and you'shall find him you have 
served one who loves to repay such obligations. 
Give me your company yet a little longer, 
and Irwill convince you of my ability as well as 


my desire to prove my gratitude.” 

Walter assured the stranger that chance alone 
having conducted him to the scene of strife at 
a moment so critical, he was in no degree en- 


titled .to the commendations bestowed on his 
interference ; that the pleasure he felt in having 
assisted to repel so cowardly an attack was 
reward sufficient; and since there appeared no 
reason. ito apprehend a renewal of the danger, 
he begged permission to retrace his steps towards 
that home he was seeking when the noise of 
their fray attrncted his attention. 

* Now by St. Andrew !" exclaimed his lively 
companion, “ you escape me not thus: we are 
two to one, und if you refuse to follow me 
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by fair means, that I may bestow on you the 
guerdon so justly your due, sve will try force. 
Though,” he added, “ from what I have wit- 
nessed of your prowess this night, may the 
saints preserve peaceable thoughts in that head 
"» 


of yours ! 


Again the companion of him who spoke 


appeared and whispered in his ear. Starting 


round he exclaimed, 

“Ha!” Then recovering his merry tone, he 
aid, “ No, no, I may not believe it, care for my 
safety misleads you.” 

Then addressing himself to Walter, he con- 
tinued, 

“Since you refuse to nccompany us further 
in the dark, and I blame not your caution, you 
must not part, however, without some token 
of my gratitude: we shall, I trust, meet again. 


Meanwhile, wear this for my sake.” 
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So saying, he threw over Walters neck a 
massive chain; then taking the arm of his 
impatient companion they wese soon cut of 
sight. 


CHAPTER VI 


Prythea stay a little: I hope thia Boly luemour of mine 
mill <hange; it was wont to bodi me bat while ono would tall 
tmesty. 
| More than once during this period Walter 
and George had met, though the disguise still 
preserved by the former prevented a recognition, 
which must have proved fatal. He eagerly 
sought an opportunity of meeting his enemy on 
equal terms ; but every effort had hitherto proved 
place in situstiona where an Ten SE 
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not have failed to draw on Walterthe vengeance 
of those numerous retainers by whom his haughty 


cousin was ever attended. 

The young knight had for some time been in 
the constant habit of passing to and from Green- 
wich, where Ellen Stanly was then residing with 
the Countess of Derby, and the Princess Catha- 
rine. The secluded lives they led, while in this 
palace, prevented Walter, for many days toge- 
ther, obtaining even a transient glimpse of the 
lady of his love. One evening, as he was about 
to enter his boat, after having passed the whole 
day in fruitless endeavours to see Ellen, two 
strangers suddenly made their appearance, and 
taking Walter for what his dress betokened, 
desired to be rowed to the Tower. The tone of 
command in which he heard himself addressed, 
brought. the red spot of anger to Walter's cheek; 
but, reflecting that with the habit of a waterman 
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he must be prepared also to svistain the charaeter, 
he entered the boat, în which the twò men, who 
from their dress he guessed to be in the suite of 
some nobleman, had already taken'their seats. 
One of them appeared to liave recently met 
with some affront, which hè fvand it difficult to 
digest; and Walter could hear the deep ‘oaths 
mingled with threats of vengeance, which from 
fime to time were muttered to himself. His 
compamion, who appeared too politie to express 
aloud the dissatisfuction which was also evidently 
rankling in his bosom, regarded the expression 
of rage, and writhing of feature, to which the 
other yielded, with a sneer of contempt; throw- 
ing out sundry cutting observations on some 
scene that had lately passed, which: wrought 
the impatient spirit of his companion even to a 
pitch of frenzy. At length; irritated by the 
sarcasms of his friend, and his own angry feel- 
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ings, the presence of Walter was forgotten, and 
he exclaimed, in an audible tone, “Fool! that 
our plan failed, he may thank his own cursed 
obstinacy ; since, had my advice been followed —” 

A look. from. his companion here, called, the 
speaker to his recollection  Throwing himself 
baek in the boat, he folded his arms, and seemed 
determined to resign himself to sullen, indiffer- 
ence. There was, however, no intention, on the 
part of his comrade, that he should be allowed 
long to enjoy this state of quiescence. Touching 
his.elbow, he demanded whether they were to 
have the advantage of hìs assistance the follow- 
ing evening; to which the other retumed a 
dogged No. 

“ Haye you theo," demanded his companion, 
“ taken. leave of our old masters service ?"" 

# And wherefore should I not?" he replied. 
* Has he not told me I um grown lazy and good 
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for nothing? Let him learn how poorly he can 
do without one who has ever been at his com- 
mand.” 

“Come, come, Tony,” answered his com- 
panion, “you must forget and forgive. Our 
master was sore vexed that his fine scheme 
failed. Youand I know not what depended on 
its success.” 

“The foul fiend,” Tony exclaimed, “ fly away 
with the meddling fool, through whose inter 
ference the scheme did fail! IL believe it wns 
some devil incarnate, and not a mortal man, 
otherwise the blows I gave him, with right good 


will, must have sent him out of this world." 


“ He fought well,” answered the other, “be 


he what he might: my head yet aches at the 
remembrance of the weight of his fist.” 

A latent suspicion shot through Walters 
mind, that these two were among the party with 
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whom a few weeks before he had been engaged, 
and curious to ascertain who the master was of 
whom they had frequently made mention, he 
lent all his attention to their conversation, at 
the same time cautiousiy guarding against 
betraying in the smallest degree the desire by 
which he was incited. By degrees, as the con- 
versation between the two strangera became 
more interesting, they seemed to forget the pre- 
sence of a third person, or to consider it ns a 
cireumstanice of trivial import from his low 
station. After speaking freely of several en- 
terprises în which they had ‘been engaged, some 
of which were of a nature little calculated to 
reflect credit either on themselves or their em- 
ployers, their conversation again tuned upon 
the unsuccessful exploit which had evidently 
drawn on them the displeasure of their disap- 
poînted lord. è 
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“ Your great ones of the carth," Tony sud, 
in reply to some obserration made by his com- 
panîon, “are strange mortals. Who could have 
dreamed that oer master would so soon have 
taken huff at any madcap freak of that gay 
youth who has ever been his bosomn friend? 
You are a shrewd hand at a guess, Allen, canst 
thou unravel the mystery?” 

# Humph!" exelaimed Allen, with his usual 
causticexpression of tone and feature; ‘perhaps 
1 might if it suited me.” 

# By. St. Anthooy, now,” replied his friend, 
who. was by nature excessively inquisitive, a 
falling of which Allen was wont to avail himself 
in moulding Tony to his purpose, «I would 
give a little to dive into secrets as you do, And 
why, when they cost you so little in gaining, 
do you keep them so devilish close ?!” 

Allen tumed on the speaker his dull grey 
eye, with an expression not easily defined ; then 
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“And what new compact have you latey 
entered into with. his Satanic Majesty?” asked 
Allen. 

“ When I took service with our master, l 
knew not,” Tony replied, “how near akin he 
was to Beelzebub. He grows more exorbitant 
every day in his demands, and I like not the 
last affair we were engaged in.” 

“ Hush!" exclaimed his more cautious com- 
panion. 

Then sinking his voice almost to a whisper, 
Walter could only catch a few indistinet words, 
by which he might judge that Allen was sooth- 
ing his irritated companion, and endeavouring 
to engage him in the enterprise for which he 
seemed to have so little inclination. At length, 
as he almost despaired of being able to gather 
any more information; the. name of George 
Stanly met his ear, and almost immediately 
after, that of Prince Henry. 














stava. ti 
fully cccipied by men whose livery pisaly 
bespoke them attenidante of the Prince ef 
Wales Upon inquiring whether he could be 
accommodafed with a bed, he was answered by 
the host in the negative. * That important per 
$ence bore ample testimony to the creatore com- 
forts his hostelry could furnish, assured him the 
Wliole of his very extensive premises were occu 
pied by the prince's attendante, who, heving 
ùrrived unexpectediy to assist at = grand stag- 
hunt, which was to take place the next moro 
ing, had been quartered on him lest their pre 
sérice should prove disagreeable to the lads 
mother (fot so ‘wak the Countess of Derby 
ostialiy ntyled) and' her fair charge. Boniface, 
however, assured the supposed waterman that, 
although he could not promise him the lusury 
of ùstraw pallet, which he judged one of his 
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worthiea delighted to tell of the king, queen, 
princes, and princesses. 

The two whose fate it was to bear the envied 
badge of royal servitude, sat enthroned on each 
side of the ample chimney, while the more ple- 
beinn tribe, ranged around, were listening with 
open mouth' and elevated brow to all that fell 
from their lips. No opposition being mude to 
Walters joining the group, he placed himself 
în n situation least liable to observation, and 
talling for a foaming tankard, as the refresh- 
ment most in unison'with his adopted cha- 
meter, disposed ‘himself to catch any circum- 
stance wlich might aid his design. But young 
Starily. soon found there existed little chance 
of any such opportunity arisinig from those in 
whose soviety he was placed. After entertait= 
ing their auditors for the space of two. hours 
with stories relative to their own and their 
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master's exploits—tales too improbable. to be 
swallowed by any save those who looked on 
royalty, and all connected therewith, \as.so far 
beyond the common race of mortals that all 
they suy or do must necessarily partake of the 
same superhuman stamp—the potent libations 
they had so liberally shed.to the health of their 
royal patrons began to make visible inroads on 


the, empty territories of their heads, and by 
midnight these able supporters of mock majesty 
were quietly disposed on the rushes strewed for 
a couch, where they were enabled to snore off 


the fumes of intemperance before the duties of 
the morning required their presence, in their 
sober senses at least, before Prince Henry. 
Casting himself down in a remote comer, 
Walter lay revolving the course, best to be 
adopted. , He remembered the two strangers 
in the. boat had spoken of a hunt, and, he 
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doubted not the meditated attick was to' be 
matle-when the prince, who was enthusiistically 


attached. to that pastime, woutd be less likely 
to be near those able to defend him from trea- 
chiery, "Théyowmg knight Half resolved boldly. 
to throw himsell'in Henry"s pati, and declare 
lim beset by traitors; but'the known impetuo- 
Sity of the prince was sure to involvè his adviser 
în destruction, since he would not fail to have 
reconrse to the advice and assistance of George 
Stanly, and detection on his part could only be 
followed by'instant death to Walter. At last 
the idea stiggested itself'of calling Ellen Stanly 
to'his assistance, who would, he thought, be 
able to put Henry on his guard without awaken- 
ing in his bosomi a suspicion relative to her bro- 
ther. Determined to follow this plan as the one 
Which inost fairly promised stccess, Walter rose 
fiom his sisepless couch as the first fitint streak 
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of mom tinged the horizon; and, after paying for 
his nights entertainment, hutried off towards 
the palace, determined to seek an interview with 
Ellen before the hour appointed for the chase, 
and trusting that disguise which had proved 
impervious to s0 many eyes would also fumish 
too thick a veil for her own to penetrate, as he 
justly feared the surprise caused by his sudden 
appearance might produce an emotion which 
could not fail to betray him. Even at that 
carly hour Walter found the houschold of the 
princess in motion, and after walking to and fre 
for a short time, he had the satisfaction to see 
Ellen descend the steps, accompanied by a.ludy: 
Fora moment he hesitated whether or'not he 
should proceed. No time, however, was to be 
lost, and all caution giving way before the 


urixiety he felt to serve the object of his solici- 
tude, Walter boldly placed himself in their path. 
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Ellen's companion, affeeting much alarm at 
the sudden appearance of a stranger, uttered a 
piercing shrick, and was flying. back. to, the 
palace for protection; but Ellen, whose presence 
of mind never forsook her, caught the timid girl 
by her arm, and preveuted her meditated flight. 
The disguise worn by Walter proved ineffectual 
‘wben beneath the eyes of his mistress; and'even 
had! they failed to penetrate the. flimsy vel, 
where was ever lady's ear so dull as not to 
recognise the voice of a lover? The eloquent 
blood spoke in her cheek, and assured Walter 
he was discovered. As he uttered a hasty 
apology for his intrusion, the tones of hat voice, 
which, to Elleu's partial ear, breathed the very 
soul of music, restored, in some degree, the com- 
posure of her companion, who. now turned, ‘all 
attention, towards the mellow sound. 

Pointing to the sun, which was at that moment 
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bursting on their view, and promised ‘a day of 
brilliant loveliness, the sceming waterman re- 
quested to know whether the fair ladies before 
him were intending to suil an the bosom of that 
river which rolled at their feet, glittering ini thié 
sunbeam. Had Ellen! companion allowed her 
self time to reflect, such a question front a poot 
boatman, must have excited a suspicion tlint he 
was other than he appeared, or she would have 
resented his address as over bold, from one s6 
lowly; but passionately fond of sailing, she 
forgot all save the pleasure of her favourite 
amusement, and telling Ellen she would'gò 
instantly and summon some of their attendants, 
the delighted girl few off, leaving her companion 
overwhelmed with fear and alarm. 

“Be not displeased,” dearest Ellen, Walter 
began, as he marked the emotion that «hook 

+ “ believe, precious as are the moments thus 
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afforded me, of conversing with you, I had not 
disobeyed your. command, by seeking an inter- 
view, but that life depends on my gaining your 
var for a brief space. The path of Prince 
Henry is beset by. peril: this day will be the 
last'of his earthly carcer, unless you can find 
means to warn him of his danger.” 
7% Against what nm I to caution the prince ?” 
Ellen anxiously demanded, “ since merely to tell 
him peril lurks in bis path, without being able to 
explain in what it consists, is to warn a blind 
man against some pitfall which the next step 
may precipitate him into.” 

Walter paused an instant, then said hurriedly, 
* Fain would I spare you, dear Ellen, the know- 
ledge of that which must afflict your noble 
nature. The traitor against whom you must 
wam Prince Henry, is George Stanly !" 

i My brother!" Ellen faintly ejaculated, 
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* Mercifal heaven !, Yet," she added, recovering 
her self-possession, and stepping; proudly back, 
“I may not, I dare not believe so foul a calumay 
against one so near and dear to. me. I know 
George hasty, and revengeful when offended, 
but to suppose him capable of so black. a. crimé, 
I will not. You presume too much, Walter, on 
my credulity. George Stanly is incapable af 
such treachery !” 

“Then it shall be so, since you will.it” 
Walter replied, deeply hurt at herspeech. “Yet, 
bear me, Ellen: should:the fate I foresee attend 
the royal Henry, I am clear of his blood; since 
by no means, save by you, can L.warn him of 
his danger,” 

"The sight of several persons coming. towards 
them, prevented further conversation. Walter 
cast one look of regret on Ellen, then darting 
through the trees, was soon lost to sight; ‘while 
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she, unwilling to encounter the party rapidly 
advaneing, turned abruptly into another path, 
to avoid questions she would have found diffi- 
culty in answeringi 

Tn the solitude of her own chamber, Ellen had 
time.to reflect on the starting declaration she 
had heard from the'lips of Walter, of George's 
base treachery. True it was, that at first her 
generous nature, abhorring, as it did, te thought 
of guile, led her indignantly tò ropel' the charge 
made on the character of w brother; yet, upon 
cool reflection, there arose in her mind a deep 
conviction of the diabolica] revenge of which she 
knew that brother capable, when offended, and 
it was impossible for her to divine what cause of 
offence might have been given, by a haughty 
young prince, whose impetuous temper was too 
well'known. ‘Then again, the exalted opinion 
she entertained of the noble-minded Walter, led 
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her to believe nothing save positive assurance of 
his cousin’s guilt could have induced him to 
assért what, if eventually proved false, must 


subject him to the imputation of a villanous 


deceiver, and that too, in the estimation of her 


whom he had chosenas his lady love, and in whose 
yes his fame as a knight ovght to be without spot. 

While in this state of cruel suspense, the 
sound of horns, and trampling of horses, warned 
Ellen the chase was about to commence; and, 
looking out on the terrace below, she could dis- 
cem the Princess Catharine, and her attendants, 
ready to mount. She, too, was equipped for 
the sport, and impelled by an undefined wish to 
guard Henry from that danger she now felt 
cònvinced hovered over him, she descended, and 
mingled in thè gay ussemblage. As she reached 
the side of Catharine, the Prince of Wales, and 
his companions, among whom George. Stanly 
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shone conspicuous, appeared ascending the emi- 
nence on which the fair huntresses were standing. 
Ii was impossible to look on Henry without a 
feeling of more than common interest, His 
figtire, which in after years became bluated by 
luxury, was, in the. dawn of manhood, remark- 


able for its symmetry, and the air of majesty 


which shone in all his movements, Henry was 
sumptuously attired ina hunting-suit of erimson 
velvet, slashed with cloth of gold: his open and 
animated countenance was displayed to the 
fullest advantage, by the cap that still bears his 
name: he held in an embroidered leash, a. pair 
of noble stag-hounds, fit attendants for a prince, 
Advancing towards the princess, with that air of 
suse which the consciousness of superior rank 
and benuty never fuils to inspire, Henry lifted 
the cap from his brow, then bendiug one knee, 
Kissed the fair hand extended to him. 
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Catharinewho was well aware; thatin the hand- 


some youth now kneeling before her, she beheld 
her destined bridegroom, gazed upon him with u 
degree of pride and admiration, she was at little 
pains to conceal; but Henry was too secure’ of 
the place he must hold in the fair Spaniard's 


estimation, to feel much anxiety on that head. 
Rising from his knee, the prince turned towards 
one, in whose bosom, with the caprice incident 
to human nature, he was far more anxious to 
create an interest, and addressing his young 
aunt, as he was wont to term Ellen, he paid her 
the compliments of the moming, in the mingled 
tone of court gallantry, and soul-felt affection. 
But suddenly checking himself in his merry 
strain, « What evil eye has blighted the roses on 
your chéek, dear Ellen?” he demanded, in a 
voice of anxious inquiry. 

Ellen replied, the sport in which they were 
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about to engage, would speedily restore the hue 
of health. 

41 fear me," Henry answered, 4 my noisy 
fellows have disturbed you before sleep had 
time to repuir the loss sustained yesterday by 
the nrdent gaze of the sun. I warned you not 
to expose those damask flowers too freely to his 
withering power." 

‘The magie tone of flattery which seldom fuils 
to sooth.the car of beauty had for once lost its 
effet. The thought of that danger which Wal- 
ter had declared lurked in'the path of the noble 
and generous Henry, and which was the more 
to be dreaded since unknown, hung like a 
heavy cloud over her spirits, and every effort to 
shake it off served only to increase the pressure. 
The deathly paleness of Ellen alarmed Henry. 
and approaching Catharine of Arragon he begged 
her to interpose her authority, and prevent 
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Ellen's joining a diversion for which. she ap- 
peared so totally unfit. . 
Catharine, who had frequently marked with 
uneasiness that tenderness of manner which 
ever charneterized the tone and look of him. to 
whom she should bave been all the world, wlien 
addressing her fair attendant, answered. some- 
what. pettishly, that the English ladies’ comi- 
plexions were as variable as their climate ; since, 
not an hour before she had seen. Ellen.in her 
usual bloom; that if she felt incapable of the 
fatigue attending. their morning’s diversion.it 
were better she retired to her chamber.agaîn, 
as it was not to be expected the whole, party 
could be disappointed. on, account of. the.'it- 
disposition which had so, suddenly attacked.ona: 
of its number. sese 
Which at that moment formed a striking contrast: 
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to Catharine's sharp tone and flashing eye, 
begged they would proceed, as she felt con- 
viniced the exercise would soon revive her. But 
Prince Henry, whose impetuous temper the 
smallest contradiction, or even appearance of 
indifference to his wishes, never failed to excite, 
burst into a passionate declaration that the 
chase should not begin until the object of his 
solicitude was attended back to the palace; and 
approacking Ellen he drew her hand withîn his 
anta, saying himself would be her esquire in de- 
fault of'a better. 

Believing her only chance of guining a few 
moments* conversation with Henry lay in suffer- 
îng Îîa attendance to the palace, Ellen, contrary 
to hier usual practice, declined not his proffered 
assistance ; and the young prince delighted at a 
manner so different from that she usually as- 
sumed, was raised to the pinnacle of happiness 


vot. tt. x 
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from a beliefthat the icy heart, which had so long 
resisted the fire of his passion, was at length 
visited, by a genial thaw. Ellen ;observed the 
elevation of his spirits, and hastened .to destroy 
an illusion which the native delicacy gf: her 
mind reproached her for having allowed to exist 
even for a moment. 

“ Your highness," she said, « will, I fear, 
condemn.the overbold. girl, who thus, far from 
declining your offered support, rejoices that 
chance has placed her in a situation where she 
may hope for a, few moments. uninterruptedì 
conversation, on a subject in which you are 
deeply concerned,” 

“ Nay, Ellen,” replied, the royal lover,“ do 
not by that cold look, and still colder tone, 
chase away the blessed illusion, if indeed it be 
one, which. led me,a moment since to rank my- 


self among the happiest of earth's sons. Sufier 
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me'at least ito believe, though I-am forbidden 
to hope I may ever inspiré you with a ‘deeper 
feeling, that 1 hold'at least a‘brother' place im 
your regard.” 

«My regard for your highness," Ellen' re 
plied, « must be fully ‘proved by the'anxiety T 
feel respecting your safety, which! fas prom pied 
mè to transgress the modesty of my sex, in so 
anxiously seeking a personal conference with 
yo.” 

“ And to what unknown ‘danger, dearest 
Ellen, am I then indebted for this interest so 
dear to my heart?" 


“The danger I am sent to warni your High- 


ness against is unkbown to me as to you. | Yet 


1 um assured by one whose truth 1 may riot 
qquiestion, that your puth is beset by piérili” 

“And from \whom, sweet Ellen, did you re 
cgive this miysterious information?" 


K2 
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i]: must not satisfy your highness! on this 
point." 

« Perhaps you have had frightfal dreams to 
night, my fair monitress? | Then rest ‘assured if 
this chase gives you uneasiness (though T con- 
fess.the attraction it bas for me), yet shall st be 
foregone, and 1 will content myself in prison, 
so you; dear Ellen, will be my keeper." 

Distressed to find her. anxiety on Henry's 
account appeared so powerfully to excite those 
hopes he had so-frequently avowed, Ellen was 
at a loss: how best she might convince him love 


was not the source of her ularmi 


“How, may I best: form my poor spesth;” 
she at lengti:-said, “ to convirceyour highmess, 
folly has! no part in the commiumication T have 
made? Belieyeme, it cost Ellen Stanly a severe 
struggle thus to endèavour to warn you; and 
having, as far as in me lies, discharged what 
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consider. a \sacred. duty, which every. sùàbject 


ought to fulfil, in guarding to the utmost of (his 
powen the safety of our sovereign, and of him 
who,will, if spared:to 18, one day rule this'land, 
suffer me to quit. you, again beseeching you, 
noble; pritice; not to treat. my warning. as the 
idle chimera springing from: a weak brain. 

She withdrew. her hand as slie spoke;. but 
Henry catching it ere she had fully effected her 
purpose, said, with a more serious expression 
than that he had hitherto shown, 

« Pardon me, dear Ellen, if the delight I felt 
at your confidence in me, caused this. giddy 
tongue to run somewhat too saucily; and has 
thusiled you to believe me less grateful for your 
kind solicitude than I onght to be. Deeply do 
I feel, the, goodness which, has. prompted your 
warning, and.be assured it shall not pass un- 
heeded:;the,rather, that you have given it; but 
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iemdrant as Tam of the cause of your.alarmon 
my account, soy how can I possibly guard 
against it?” 

“Go not,” Ellenreplied, “far from those on 
shoke fidelity you may best rely,. I. mean not,” 
she added, interrupting herself, as the thought 
of George Stanly came over her, causing a'sick- 
ness'of spirit she could with difficalty resist ; 
#1 mean not your companions; but the guards 
wilieh attend your highness ; and to whom your 
safety is dear.” 

“Not my companions !' How mean you by 
that; fair dealer in'enigmas ?: Speak, Ellen, know 


you of aught which'may peril'our person, that 


can'arîse from any among yonder pay circle of 
gallant nobles, who form the glory of our court? 
True, the noble Stanly lately bade me beware 
of him in the green cassock; but 1 heeded him 
not; ‘deeming his dear love of us made him 
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over careful in noting the words and. actions 
which spring from giddy. youth.” 

A chill crept to the heart of Ellen at heariog 
her. brother mentioned, by, his unsuspecting 
victim, causing her to shudder, which Henry 
observing, said hastily," 

“ Ha} have 1 indeed unwittingly started the 
right quarry ? and is it against him you would 


war me? Now by St. George I will. away 
and accuse the. traitor in face of the whole 


court, 

“ Forbear, noble Henry!” Ellen exclaimed, 
terrified at the danger about to. be drawn. on the 
head of, an, innocent, nobleman ;. ‘ I. know 
nought of yon gay cavalier which can. justify 
such. an accusation.” 

“ Holy Virgin! this almost passes. my pa 
tience to endure even from. you, dear Ellen! 
Xou.warn me of danger, and when I name the 
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villain 1 suspect as the author of the meditated 
mischief, you shudder and grow pale; yet, whes 
I would confront the eraven hound, and fore 
a confession of guilt from his coward lips, yoa 
witbhold me, and vow you know nothing to 
authorize niy just indignation 1° 

#1 grieve, Ellen replied, with mild' firmness, 
“thus: to vex your highness; yet so the fates 
have willed it, that being sent to warn you of 
some perl which menaces you, I am unable tò 
poitit out clearly either the nature of the danger, 
or those from whom it will spring. But T can 
nolonger detaîn you by my useless. caution; 
enough I trust ‘has been said to put' you'on 
yonr guard; and may the saints watch overand 
shield your highness from any attempt made tò 
injure your sacred person !* a 

She torned from Henry as she spokey and 
regardless of the efforts he made to detain het 
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hurried.into.the palace. The prince gazed after 
her for.a moment, tlien proceeded with tardy 
Steps to join the impatient party who nwaited 

Henry inherited a considerable portion of his 
father's jealous mistrust;. and .though ‘his 
natural brayery. led;.him,. to spurn. the fears 
which sometimes rose in his breast, still when 
suspicion once. obtained firm. possession there; 
it.clung to. him with.a. pertinacity not. to. be 
shaken, off On, the present occasion, Ellen 
Stanly"s. warning weighed the more heavily on 
bis, mind, from the circumstance of a late at- 
tack, made upon him, and which had created in 


the. prince a.considerable degree of nervous ap- 
prelienzione 
"The suspicions of Henry, as'.is.too often the 
case, în, similar cincumstances, rested. upon an 
innecent.object.,,,, This, young. nobleman, whose 
x3 
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‘misfortine it was to have interfered. with the 
‘views of George Stanly in an affare du cur, was 
in consequence marked by him as an. object of 
vengeance. Hernce arose the malignant whis- 
pers that his rival had been concerned in the 
attempts made to} assassinate Prince Henry, 
whom bis perfidious companion had artfully in- 
vtigled into the same path whercin he himself 
had been crossed by lis unsuspecting vietim. 
George had beheld Ellen led from the party by 
Henry, with inward vexation; he. had long 
since marked the partiality of the: royal lover, 
but a thorough knowledge of his. sovertigu's 
deep. policy convinced him how fallacious: must 
be the hopes which-should aspire. to; such. è 
match, how much soever ambition might lead 
him'.to:coret a.rank .so exalted ifor- hia sister. 
He therefore chose to foresce dishonour to his 
family rising. from, the prince’s predileetion. 
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Hencevarose the deep-laid scheme of villany 
which his two agents had unwittingly betrayed 
to' Walter. Henry's altered. demeanour;. as he 
again joined the gay throng, did ‘not escape the 
young nobleman’s watclifulness ; and the gloom 
which had settled.on. the prince’s countenance 
caused him a momentary alarm the guilty ever 
feel when a look.or word, how trifling soever, 
leads: them to imagine tlieir base machinations 
are betrayed. His fears, however, were soon 
relieved when Henry, with his wonted fanùiliarity, 
advanced to the spot where he stood, and 
touching his arm, suid in a low tone, 

# George, I have no mind to hunt this morn- 
ing\my mind is ill at case.” 


With genuine  astonishment. young Stanly 
inquired what could have caused so sudden a 
change in his highness's intentions? 


# Your sister," Henry laconically replied. 
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1% Surely yoùr.grace cannot take: the indisposi- 
tion of a fair lailyso deeply to heart as'thuste 
disappoint a numerous assembly?: think of the 


peevish 4 Pslraw !" at the 
mention. of: Catharine ; then approaching his 
mouth to George's ear, said, “ Yoursisterwams 
me to beware of traitors 
"Fhe young nobleman started as if an adder 
had darted ‘her envenomed fangs into his flesh; 
‘and'had'the suspicionis of his royal master been 
directed towards him, the pallid hue which în- 
stantly orerspread his fuce had been confirza- 
tion sufficient of his worst feats. But Henry 
e e I 
ar, said; 
> She bida ‘me'take ‘heed of Tim ‘you! deem 
disloyal;/and’ Ellen Stanly*s warming must mot 
be disresardéd: I will not hunt to-day.” 
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George» inged. every: topic which; ‘appested 
likely'\to: induce a change in Henry's sudden 
resolution, but.in vain .For-once he icontinued 


firm in his purpose, and bending his steps to> 
warda the, prineess, sought ito reconcile het as 
best. he ,might to. the disappointment which 
awaited her: TOI 

The astonishment felt by. George Stanly at 


finding; bis. plans. thus, strangely. fruatrated may 
not \be expressed: ian, almighty arm seemed 
risibly  stretched forth .to. protect the royal 
Henry, ,, In what manner, Ellen had gained 
information.of the desigu upon. her lover was 
beyond:the reach .oficonjecture,, Still less: could 
George account for the, extraordinary circum- 
stance of her having directed the suspicions.of 
«Henry, towards the very. nobleman be, bad so 
long.sought to injure in the opinion of the prince. 
“I must, be guarded 1! he mentally exclaimed. 
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“Some meddling fiend'is abroad, and'if I take 
not good heed, may yet whispet in yotider royal 
idiot’s car how dearly I love him !” 

Henry had a difficult task to perforin in 
striving to reconcile Catharine to his change of 
purpose. Vexed at finding herself completely 
neglected by one to whose homage she believed 


herself justly entitled, and  possessing an irri- 


tubility of temper, which unfortunately too often 
accompanies deep feeling, the princess listened 
to his apologies for thus withdrawing from the 
chase with n degree of displeasure she was at 
no pains to conceal. Haughtily assuring Henry 
his absence would in no wise lessen her enjoy- 
ment, she commanded her attendants to mount, 
setting them the example with an agility per- 
fectly startling, remarking, at the same time, 
she pitied the bad taste which led her royal 
brother to choose the air of a sick chamber, 
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rather than the fresh breezes which were blow- 
ing around, them. Henry, though deeply of- 
fended by her pettish remark, was too sensible 
of the impropriety there existed in Catharine's 
proceeding to the chase, unaccompanied by him, 
not. to oppose her resolution; and after a sharp 
altercation, finding she could not mould him to 
her will, the fair Spaniard was compelled to 


accept the prince’s assistance in descending from 
her palfrey, and, sought to bury her mortifica- 
tion in # retired part of the palace. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Every drop cries vengoanco for his demb— 
'Guinst thee, fell Clifford ! 


Arrer parting from Ellen, Walter Staily, 
stong to the soul by the want of confidence she 
had shown în so decidedly rejecting his state 
ment, returned to London in the reckless mood 
of one who finds the last link which ‘bound him 
to society rudely snapped asunder. ‘She loves 


me not,” hè thought: “the poor and miserable 


miust not dare to liope for the affection of valn 
and fickle woman—she îs only to be wootd and 
won by the rich and gay. Fool that I was, to 
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imagine the proscribed Walter Stanly could be 
cherished în that heart which is sought by the 
heir of England's throne! The delusion is 
past, and in distant climes, amid the clash of 
arms, and the wild tumult of the battle-field, I 
Will drown the fond weakness which still binds 
me to her. Perbaps when the name of Walter 
Stanly shall be borne on the breeze through the 
Uump of fame, a tear of pity may embalm the 
memory 0f him who has exalted her charms by 
the, deeds of glory to which they have incited 
lim. Net wezmustmeetno more! one glance at 
that fine form, and my steadfast purpose would 
meltaway as a wreath of snow when kissed by 


then Walter felt regret that he had not 
d himself of the entire treasure confided 
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cottage might yet remain uninbabited ; in which 
case, he could casily obtain the hidden wealth, 
The young knight accordingly prepared once 
more to visit the humble dwelling, and having 
ascured the object of his mission, to quit for 
ever the land which gave him birth, A fem 
hours sufficed to bring him in sight of the vil- 
lage, and entering a small wood which was 
situated at a short distance from it, Walter 
fastened his horse to a tree, and proceeded 
towards the cottage. But ere he had threaded 
its mazy windings, the figure of a man wrapped 
in a long cloak stood before him. The face of 
this apparition was concealed by a mask, and 
the tone in which he gave the “ Good day? to 
Walter was hoarse as from the effects of severe 
ed familiarly in the ear of him whom the stranger 
addressed. Not wishing for any companion in 
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his expedition, Walter retumed the salutation 
in silence, courteously lifting his cap, and then 
continued his progress. But the stranger pre- 
vented this movement by placing himself in the 


yomg knight’ patb, and demanding, in a 
haughty tone, whither he was bound. 
Walter replied, he was a traveller, who, find- 


ing the înconveniences of a keen appetite, which 


a long ride had occasioned, was seeking where- 
with to satisfy it nt the village he saw at some 
little distance. 

“A traveller 1” answered the stranger; “and 
Where tarries the good steed that has borne you 
so many miles ?” 

Thie tone of sarcastic contempt in which this 
question was put roused the indignation of 
Walter; who, forgetting the caution he had 
hitherto preserved, answered angrily, he knew of 
noright any strariger possessed to interrogate him. 
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* Caitif!” returned the other, “I honoùr you 
too higlily în thòs stooping to question you. I 
had passed a churl likè you without deignitig 
even'a l60k, But that thie' roving bands of va- 
grants, which have ‘of late înfested this neigh- 
bourhood, have wrouglit me much annoy; and 
believing I behòld în you one of that lawless 
ctew, it is myduty to learn whence you cane, 
and whither you are going.” 

“Seek such information from those Who may 
be inelinéd to yield it," Wulter replied; “the 
road'T puraue is open to me as well ns to every 
other subject in thé kingdom, and I watn you 
of the danger you will'incur in seeking to 
hiinider'me.!* 

“Danger from'you, base slave!” the stranger 
tejoined, «’‘knowést' thiòu ‘to whom ‘thou pre- 


sumest to:liol'such bold language?!” 
‘know you' not) ‘sit stranger,” Walter an- 
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swered; « nor am I conscious of. having uttered 
any thing derogatory to your dignity, or. what 
far more concerns me, my own.” 

The stranger burst into a scornful laugh; 
“Holy Virzin!” he exclaimed. # Hear.a lowly 
waterman speak of his dignity !” 

The knowledge of his error in thus expressing 
himself in a manner more in unison with, his 
real rank, than with the garb. he. wore, tended 
not to increase Walters patience: yet, eager to 
end.a conference which thwreatened every moment 


to become more embarrassing, he.only replied to 
this insulting obseryation, by attempting to push 
past his tormentor, that he might resume, his 


journey. But the provoking stranger.was not 
disposed thus to let him escape. . Catching 
hold of Walters cloak, he endeavoured to draw 
him back, at the same time exclaiming, ‘Stay, 
villain, and prepare to answer for your contemp- 
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tuous. disregard of Sir, Robert Clifford’s (au- 
thority!!* 

“Clifford !” Walter repeated, at the same 
time turning round with an impetus which caused 
his adversary to loosen his hold. 

Sir Robert supposed; from. the tone of surprise 
in which his name was echoed by the steming 
waterman, that overwhelmed with consternation 
at finding he had unwarily braved the anger of 
a powerful nobleman, the poorman was about.ito 
cast himself before the idol of court favour, and 
humbly sue for pardon. His surprise, therefore, 
was extreme, when he beheld the object of his 
displeasure confront him with a mien which, had 
well become a throne, and heard, him, exclaim, 
* False perjured knight! traitor to your prince! 
base betrayer of innocent blood.!,,, On this. spot 


shall you render me astrictaccountfor my father's 


death, which I have sworn to requite oniyow.t'? 
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As he spoke,a sword, which he always carried 
concealed in the folds of his cloak, leaped from 
ite'hiding-place: 

Thunderstruck at this address, and ‘alarmed 
by the glittering steel which fastied in the hand 
ofan'adversary who' lid been 'treatél with so 
s0 much insolence, Clifford would readily liave 
parted with a ‘portion’'of his ill-gotten wealth, 
to be freed from the man wliose indignation was 
ready to overwhelm him. Who'ît could be that 
was now demanding justice for his father slain, 
was more thun Sir Robert, in the bewilderment 
of'his senses, might even guess, A single hope 
remained, could he wind one note on the bugle 
whieh bung suspended from his neck a sufficient 


force would be instantly at his command, by 


whose uid be should'be able to secure the auda- 
cious vilkiin} who held such'bold language to- 
wards him. Witha trembling band he prepared 
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until a well-dîrected manceuvre forced the blade 
from his hand, and the next moment found him 
stretched on the greensward, the blood gushing 
in torrenta from a wound he had received. 

At this moment the sound of horses’ feet, 
adyancing through the glade, convinced Walter 
not a moment was to be lost, if he wished 
to effect his escape. Plunging deeper into the 
wood, he cautiously avoided the beuten path, 
and after making his way with considerable 
difficulty through the underwood, not knowing 
whither his steps would lead him, he climbed 
into n tree, as the place most likely to afford 
sconcealment, in case of pursuit. Here he con- 
tinued until the shades of evening closed around, 
when descending from his hiding-place, Walter 
once more bent his course towards the cottage. 
The moon, too, now rosè to aid him in regaining 
that path from which lie had widely deviated; and 

vol 1h DI 
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her bright beams, when he at last reached the 
lonely tenement, shining on its casement, enabled 
Walter to ascertain that no living creature was 
in the lower apartment. Still some tenant might 
occnpy that above; and Walter paused ere he 
essayed to enter, lest the noise he should occasion, 
might befollowed bythe shrill accentsiofwoman's 
tongue, imploring protection against the midnight 
murderer; or, what in his situation would huve 
proved scarce less appalling, the deeper tone of 
man's voice, demanding  Who"s there ?"* 

At length, imboldened by the deep silence 
which still continued to pervade the cottage, 
Walter ventared to lift the latch, and entering 
the. little apartment; found. it proviselip im the 
same order as when last he beheld iti Phone 
stood the ancient chair, from which he had: seen 
the venerable form nse, so soon to be changed 
into a mass of clay.  Beside it was placed the 
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rude crucifix, to which her latest orisons. had 
been addressed.. Some careful hand had evi- 
dently been employed to keep these sacred 
relics free from the pollution of dust, leaving 
them still arranged as the venerable occupant 
of the cottage had left them. A scene so solemn, 
thus: revealed to Walter's view by the fitfal 
moonbeam, awoke in his heart feelings of awe 
he could not overcome. His excited imagination 
again beheld the form of old Elgy, seated in her 
chaîr, and bending on him her brow darkened 
by the frown of displeasure at his unballowed 
intrusion, fresh from the scene of strife and 
bloodshed ; and at an hour so unseasonable, thus 
stealing, with the caution inspired by guilt, into 
her abode, rendered sacred by the superstitious 
enthusinsm of her neighbours, who, in their 
simplicity, forbore deranging her fumiture, and 
aufilered not a stranger to inhabit her dwelling, 
12 
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and opening the door, drew from thence the 
golden store. Drawing over it the folds of his 
ample eloak, Walter then left the cottage. The 
cold dew of night fell heavily on his fevered 
brow, but he heeded it not; a deeper chill was 
on his heart; she, for whose dear sake a miser- 
able existence had been cherished, was indifferent 
to him; and Walter felt he was about to quit 
lis native land, without even the poor consola- 
tion of leaving there one heart which would 
cherish lis remembrance. 

Aware that Ireland was the country which 
now sheltered him under whose banners he had 
enrolled himself, the young knight determined 
to go thither, and once more espousing the party 
of Plantagenet, live or die with his adrenturous 
leader. Striking across the country, Walter 
arrived at Holyhead, and embarking in a 
wretched fishing-boat, after being tossed about 
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at.the merey of the wind and waves, fora space 
of. time, which in these days of stenm and expe- 
dition, might be:deemed incredible, landed on 
the opposite const. Still there Jay a considerable 
tract of country betwixt him and the object of 
his pursuit; Perkin Warbeck having taken refuge 
in one of the wildest spots to be foand, even in 
this land of desolation. Walter felt at .a total 
loss how to proceed :. he was ‘alone, in an un= 
known land, and bearing about him the treasure 
which must, for a considerable time, be chis 
dependence. In this exigence he resolved to 
hire a, guide, an whom he could depend; if such 
a being might be found in the emerald isle. 
For, imbibing the prejudice which then existed 
among his, countrymen, and which time has 
failed entirely to eradicate, at least from the 
breast ofthe vulgar, young Stanly beliered. that 
among the natives of the sister island, while the 
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right hand of fellowship was freely stretched 
forth to welcome the stranger, the left was armed 
with a dagger, ready to be plunged into the 
heart of the unsuspecting victim. 

Walter piqued himself on his penetration, a 
quality of which we all give ourselves credit for 
possessing a considerable share, though daily 
experience. might serve to convince us how 
fallacions is the keenest insight, in revealing to 
us.the real character and disposition of those 
with whom we are most intimately connected 
how then may we hope, in. a few short hours, 
perhaps moments, to dive into the hidden re 
cesses of a.stranger's thoughts and feelings ? 

After lingering some days, a space which he 
employed in serutinizing the countenances ot 
those he judged most likely to suit his purpose; 
though in them all, bestill detected some lurking 


devil, now in the eye, now in the corner of the 
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mouth, which forbade him to give way to entire 
confidence, chance threw in Walter's path, one 
of those itinerant venders, whose whole life is 
spent in travelling round a country, true to the 
time as the sun in his passage through the 
sky, bearing about samples of those goods 
most in request among villagers far removed 
from the capita). Such characters now are rare, 
since refinement has waved her magie wand, 
seven in comers where ancient manners and 
customs bade fair to hold their course without 
interruption; yet even in these remote abodes, 
the fickle goddess of change and fashion, rules 
with arbitrary sway, though her rustic votaries 
may lack that last finish which can only be 
given where the brilliant gas sheds its vivifyingr 
ray on the heads of those whose privilege it is 
to walk beneath its benign influence, their brains 
borrowing therefrom light and heat, unknown to 
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our plodding ancestors, and which causes an 
impetus to the march of intellect, observable 
even from the cradle. Since, whereas formerly, 
the intellect was suffered slowly to expand, now 
it bursts forth into maturity from the first dawn 
of an'infant's existence, and the venerable grand- 
sîre, “ with spectacles on’s nose,” now bends 
beside the tender form of his lisping descendant, 
to be instrocted in classic lore. Thrice happy 
country, to what a pitch of power and grandeur 
must it have arrived, when even the domestics 
are capible of instrueting in the rudiments of 
the sciences ‘— 

Pardon, gentle reader, this digression: the 


genits of days gone by prompted it; of those 

days, when the person about to be introduced 

was indeed somebody of importance, and whose 

annual visits were hailed by the simple-hearted 
L3 
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peasants among whom he wandered, as paid by 
one. from another sphere. 

The open good-humoured face of the pedler 
attracted Walters notice; and. his frank and 
joyous. manners confirmed. the prepossession. 
Finding his next journey. lay in the direction 
young Stanly wished'.to travel, a bargain was 
seon concluded between them, the pedler pro 
mising to conduct his charge to that part of the 
country where Perkin still lingered; while 
Walter, on his part, was delighted to meet with 
a guide who would not only enable him to attain 
the place of destination, by the sliortest road 
possible, but from whom he hoped to derive no 


small share of entertainment during the/journey. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Jog en, jog on the footpath way, 
And merrily hont the stilo; 

A sserry beort goes all the day, 
Your sod tires in n mile, 

A sricur but chilly morning in the latter end 
of September found our two travellers preparing 
to quit the confines of Dublin. How unlike the 
sweet little city which now lies imbedded in its 
native ocean, like some peaceful cygnet in its 
own dear grassy nest! But though that city in 


former days wore a different appearance to that 
it now presents, still it was surrounded by all 
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knight with astonighment. One scene of deso- 
lation particularly attracted his attention, bear- 
ing, as it did, on its surface, the ruins of what 
appeared once to have been a magnificent castle, 
though all that now remained were two small 
apartments, the rest of the building being con- 
verted into an undistinguistable mass, which 
served asan abode for the owl and the bat. As 
they approached this spot, Walter uttered an 
exclamation of surprise at the sight of such ruin: 
when the pedler, with a mysterious look, crossed 
himself, and advised the young knight just to 
say a pater noster and pass on. 

“ And why should I not look on this ruined 
heap, my friend ?" Walter demanded. 


“Sure then, just because for any thing I 
know the fair mischief, God bless her, that I 


should say so! may be angry wid us for making 
remarks on her handy works.” 
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«Was it then'a lady who thus reduced a spot 
s0 lovely to desolation ?”" 

“’Deed and it was, your honour; and as 
swate a little jewel as ever set foot on a daisy.”” 

“Have you then ever seen her?” 

The pedler grinned as Walter put this ques- 
tion. «Ochthen,” he replied, “I can't say I 
ever had the good luck to see her meself, but 
Comy O’Keefe, who for some time took care of 
those rooms, which, as your honour may sce, 
are just left standing upon nothing —Comy tould 
me he had often met her in the grey of the 
evening.” 

« Where dwells she ?” 

The pedler made no reply; save by placing 
one finger on his lip, and pointing to the four 
points of the compass, then to a small casement 
which peeped from beneath the ivy and wild 
flowers that grew around it. 
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“I understand you not; speak plainly, friend, 
and tell me where the lady resides.” 

“And is it from the like of me your honour 
would be seeking to know where the spirits 
dwell?” 

“Spirits!” Walter (repeated. «Is it then 
only animaginary being of whom you speak?” 

“Why, then, 1’Il tell your honour how it was. 
Two hundred years ago she was flesh and blood 
like ourselves ; but now, although it sometimes 
plases her to take upon herself some bodily 
form, I am thinking the wind that is blowing 


over us ìs very like her—here, there, and every 
where, without being seen.” 

“And how came itto pass,” Walterdemanded, 
“that this nérial being contrived, alone, to de- 
stroy a building which, to judge from the thick- 
ness of the walls still remaining, might have bid 
defiance to the giant ann of time for ages?” 
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«Two hundred years ago,” his companion 
replied, * there lived in this auld castle a lady 
who was much spoken of as the most perfect 
jewel for beauty that ever was sane, and brave 
knights came from far to look at her; so that 
there was nothing heard of at all at all, but 
breaking of lances for her sake, and to find who 
was most worthy to be her lord. But though 
many a valiant knight was put an end to—kilt, 
your honour—first by the lady's bright eyes, and 
then just run through nately by a bit of cold 
steel in the lists, as they call it, and though many 
mighty dades were performed, the lady could 
not be brought to look kindly upon ane of "em. 
Och! folks said she was bothered by some 
wicked enchanter, that would not suffer any to 
approach the swate cratur who might be like to 
win her heart, seeing he wished to keep that 
same all to himself. And others said—and l'm 
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thinking, your honour, it's them that has the 
rason—that the poor lady had fallen in love 
wid a spalpeen not good enough for one of her 
great name, and the right, raal, rich blood of 
the O'Neill’s that was in her veins; and finding 
she was obstinately bent on marrying that same, 
her father shut her up in one of the lowest dun- 
geons, and kept heron bread and wather. Cer 
tain it is sbe disappeared all on a sudden; and 
och! 'twas a sore moan that was made for her. 
Shure her father said some wild baste had de- 
voured her, but I'm thinking he was the wild, 
baste himself. And at last the poor lady died; 
and every night after that a cat was scen coming 
slowly up.the stains, and used to walk straight 
to the.chamber where she had slept. So when 
they saw that, they took care to provide food 
for her to ate; but sorrow a bite of pratec or sup 
of butther-milk did the swate baste take, but 
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only went to bed, and slept there every night; 
and in the morning when they went to look, by 
St. Patbrick! there was the mark where she 
lay: so your bonour may be shure they took 
good care to make the bed for her. And when 
the master died, sorrow a bit of rest could be 
had for.the shrieking made by a catinthe air; 
and when they heard that, och! but they knew 
it was the Benshee come to give them warning 
that one was going away. And by the same 
token the cat has always howled like that before 
a death—” 

Here the speaker stopped short in his narra= 
tive, as he caught the no longer dubious smile 
of ineredulity which passed. across the face of 
his companion; and deeply offended at the 
slight Walter's risibility scemed to cast upon 
his narrative, he walked for some time, contrary 
to his usual mode, in total silence. 
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But this feeling of displeasure was evanescent, 
and the pedler soon resumed his tale. 

* And so your honour, ‘as I was telling you, 
about fifty years ago, the lord of this castle was 
going to be married; and a power of com- 
pany came to the wedding, and the whole 
family was so bothered with the grand pre- 
parations, that somehow they forgot the lady’s 
room, and.the door was locked, and she could 
not get in. Well, your honour, about twelve 
c'elock at night, as one of the gossoons. was 
going across the yard, he saw a great light on 
the top.of the castle, and when he looked upr 
och but.there.stood the lady, dressed. just as 
nhe.was in ber picthure, kneeling (on. the tower 
with her hands clasped. To.be sure she was 
saying a pathernosther ; and all round her there 
burned .a bright blue flame. So when the 
gossoon saw that, he came again into the castle, 
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and tould them it was burning; and away they 
all ran to see, but though they felt a strong 
smell of fire, they could not find it, and they 
mocked at poor Pether. But that same night, 
when they were all dead asleep, the fiames burst 
out, when there was nothing to stop them; and 
they all mn out without stopping to get up; 
but just saved themselves with no clothes at 
all at all And when the master come back, 
it was to find his beautiful castle in a heap of 


ruîns. 

Though internally smiling at this marvellous 
account of the vindictive spint, which had 
tbus revenged the lack of attention by the de- 
molition of a stately edifice, Walter took care 


not to betray to his companion the amusement 
he felt, or how small a degree of credit he at- 
tached to the story of the aérial incendiary. He 
could ill afford to lose, amid the tedium of the 
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way, that source of amusement which he found 
in the tales of legendary lore that were called 
forth by the various romantic spots over which 
they passed; and which served to beguile the 
time, tinged though they were, and that most 
deeply, by the superstition which forms so 
striking a characteristie among the lower order 
of Irish, Nor were the pedler’s. narratives 
wholly confined to his native isle: he had 
joumneyed far, and during the course of his 
pilgrimage had successively visited England 
and Scotland; and he now entertained his fel- 
low traveller with the \mingled spoil of his 
peregrinations. 

Thus passed the first days of their tedious 


journey; and, when towards the close of a day, 


during which unwonted exertion had been neces- 
sary to enable the travellers to surmount. the 
difficulties which opposed their onward pro- 
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guess, they neared a small cluster of cabins, 
which exhibited the usual concomitants of mud, 
pis, and poultry, Walter received with delight 
the assurance that this would be their last rest- 
ing-place previous to joining the party of Perkin 
Warbeek. 

Stopping before the entrance of one among 
these miserable nbodes, the pedier essayed to 
enter but in vain; the door resisted all his 
efforts to unclose it. Unable to account for 
thîs umusual circumstance, the cabin having 
always received him during his repeated 
journeys to and from the camp, Walters com- 
panion looked round for some one who might 
elucidate the mystery. Nor did he look in 
vait: a figure suddenly passed from the op 
posîte side of the cabin, clud in the loose cost, 
peculiar to the island, and which being cast 
about the shoulders, and fastened by a large 
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skewer, was left to descend, without: further 
confinement, nearly to the heels, while the 
sleeves dangling on each side, seemed to be. 
spenk the owner bereft of those limbs which 
should have occupied them. As he approached 
the travellers, however, these hitherto inactive 
members were suddenly displayed, being cast 
around the pedler's neck with an energy of af- 
fection which threatened to terminate his ex- 
îstence; while the stranger gave utterance to a 
torrent of incoherent expressions, indicative, as 
might be guessed by his tone and gesture, of 
soul-felt delight. 

The greetings passed in their native tongue; 
but when in answer to some questions pro- 
posed. by his friend, the pedier named 
Walter as a stranger, and an Euglishman, 
the native politeness of this. son of Erin was 
displayed, by a ready exchange of the language 
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auoet finder to tam, for that of Walter, which 
he upole wità tolerable accuracy. He nov 
demanded witerefivee they were seeking to en- 
ter a sìecimr in which there did not cristi 
Irinz soul, and bad not rather sought the 
cabin of himself, Terence O'Fiaherty, wlio they 
might be sure woald rejorce to see the kke of 
them. 

Upon the pedler declsring his ignorance re 
specting the untenanted state of the tenemett 
before them, he replied, 

" Ab now! and did you not Enow poor 
Larry was gone? Sure and he has bad a dasy 
his widow, with the childer, are all gone to be 
cared for by the great lady up yonder, who 
keeps ‘em near her. Yet I'm thibking poor 
Nora would sooner be near those she was bor 
and bred among, the lone cratbure 1” 


= 
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Here the speaker broke off to indulge a pa- 
thetic lament over his departed friend, which 
being delivered in their vernacular tongue, was 
unintelligible to Walter. Yet the gestures 
which accompanied this burst of feeling were 
sufficiently speaking, and showed that the sub- 
jectof hia discourse was indeed deeply felt. 

Suddenly changing tone, look, and gesture, 


with a facility which only those who have wit- 
nessed the variety displayed by the Irish in their 
disconrse, can understand ; he tumed on Walter 
n look of doubt, then drawing the pedler on 
one side, uttered a single word in a low and 


impressive tone, which produced an instantaneous 
effect on him thus interrogated, 

Adark cloud Jowered on his brow, but it 
rested there for a moment only, and was quickly 
succeeded by the sunny smile which seemed 
ita natural expression The answer returned 
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appeared perfectly satisfactory ; and their new 
guide quickly led the way to another cabin 
situated at a small distance, which claimed 
the negative praise of being less dirty than the 
rest. 

To this abode they were welcomed by a half 
clad female, who now united her wild but heart- 
felt welcome with that of her husband. The 


evening meal passed amid the gay laugh called 
forth by the jests and songs with which the 


pedler amply furnished his simple auditors. 
Their supper ended, all arranged. themselves 

for repose on the ficor, which was strewed with 

hay, the usual bed of these unsophisticated 


beings. 
The following morning found the two travellers 


again on their route, and before the sun had fully 
attained his meridian splendour, the wild and 
romantic dell in which Perkin Warbeck and his 
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followers had fixed their temporary residence, 
burst upon their view in all its romantie scenery, 
surrounded 28 it was, on all sidea, by stupendous 
masses of rock, threatening every moment to 
overwhelm the verdant spot, which nevertheless 
peacefully reposed at their feet, like the smiling 
infant, cradled in undisturbed security. One 
rude tent, rather elevated above the rest, claimed 
the proud distinction of sheltering the boasted 
descendant of a line of kings; and towards this 
abode of royalty Stanly and his companion 


directed their steps, not, however, unchallenged 


by the watchful sentinels, who were stationed at 
regular distances, to give notice of the appronch 
of danger; a precaution which excited astonish- 
ment în the mind of Walter Stanly, who, well 
acquainted with the desultory plans of Perkin 
Warbeck, ill conceived, and worse executed, 
was fully prepared to witnegs nothing save con- 
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fusion in his camp. But the cause of this un- 
wonted degree of order, was speedily explained 
by the appearance of the commanding officer, 
in whom Walter recognised his friend Roland, 
who, wearied by the uncertainty of Walters 
fate, had sought him in the camp of Plantagentt, 


where he had ever since remained, filling in it 


the station of trust and confidence formerly 
occupied by young Stanly, whose loss he had 
never ceased to deplore, and whom he now met 
with the most lively delight. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Who art thou, and wherelore sent 
So near a bostile armament? 


Ix the midst of a profound calm, which had now 
lasted longer than during any equal period of his 
reign, King Henry was roused by the unexpected 
and unwelcome intelligence, that his old rival, 
Perkin Warbeck, whose claims to the throne he 
deemed for ever annihilated, had suddenly ap- 
peared in another part of England; and probably 
resting his hopes of success on the determined 


opposition to the measures of the existing govern= 
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devoted themselves to his cause, and at the head 
of this inconsiderable force, Perkin believed him- 
selfin a condition to march towards London, 
which, in the height of his presumption, he 
resolved to besiege. - 
Confident of the safety which is said to lie in 
the multitude of counsellora, Richard issued his 
royal mancate for assembling the officers of his 
army, three of whom, distinguished by nothing 
save the meanness of their extraction, had, 
nevertheless, found means to acquire an absolute 
power over their vacillating general. The only 
person who ventuted to oppose this triumvirate 


in those extravagant schemes they were daily 
projecting was Walter Stanly. Possessing a 
solidity of judgment far above his years, and 
having had all the energies of his powerful mind 
fully called: into action amidst the vicissitudes 
ofhis chequered life, young Stanly was in many 
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hiearty laugh'at the expense of their thrice noble 
-colleagues; then suddenly stopping short, he 
said, “ Yonder Richard, who lords it over us his 
poor: subjects, has, ‘tis true, a noble mien, and 
yet, Walter, when I look on you, thus adorned 
‘ with those robes and that glittering coronet it 
is his royal will his trusty counsellors should 
wear, it seems to me the character of prince is 
written as legibly on your brow as on that of 
any Plantagenet of them all. How say you, 
noble Stanly, shall we forth among the rabble, 
and swearing you alone are worthy the diadem, 
supplant yon fickle popinjay, who veers about 
with every wind.” 

11% Peace; Roland!" Walter replied, “and be- 


ware how: you breathe a doubt to any ears save 

mine ‘of the princely descent of him whose 

standard we follow. True, should he obtain 

that crownhe so boldly straggles for; its golden: 
»3 
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tirclet will encompass one of the emptiest heads 
which bas ever been so enclosed ; vet fear not, 
the folly of the king will be compensated by 
the wisdom of his counsellors. Let him bet 
wear his ermined robe with diguity, and. hold 
himself alcof from the reach of busy curiosity, 
and his subjects will reverence their head. Now 
and then it will be necessary that he should show 


himself to the gaping throng, that they may be 
sure he lives and moves, lest too much inactica 


00 his part lead them to discover (like tho frogs 
among whom Jupiter, in his beneficence, let fall 
a barmless king) that ’tis a mere log of wood! 
Bot come, the council waits.® 

So saying the two friends crossed the narrow 
court which lay between their quarters and. the 
royal abode, and entering the council-chamber, 
found Perkin already enthroned beneath a 
gorgeous canopy, on which was embroidered 
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the white rose of York entwined with wreaths of 
shamrock. He was clad in armour, and in 
plage of the sceptre of Plantagenet he one day 
hoped to wield, he held in his right hand his 
own good sword, while on his left glittered that 
matchless ruby which had substantiated his 
claims at the court of Flanders. Beside him, 
and in a chair of state, much lower than his own, 
was stated the White Roee of Scotland ; fair as 
the flower from which she derived her appellation, 
The wintry blast of disappointment and sorrow 
that had of late passed over her, served more 
closely to assimilate the lovely lady .to her 
adopted badge, by drawing from her cheek the 
fuintest tinge which might have stamped her a 
Lancastrian Even the more blooming beau- 
ties of Ellen Stanly were for a moment forgot- 
ten as Walter contemplated the interesting 


being before him; and it seemed that he gazed 
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onbeauties of a higher stamp. than any. before 
met. with. The white coronet she. always wore 
well became the graceful head which bore it, and 
which.wasnow slightly bent, in contemplation of 
a small piece of embroidery the Lady Catharine 
held in her hand, saving her the painful con 
sciousness that on her alone every eye was fixed, 
That brow was not less calm than when she 
knelt before the altarin Holyrood, but the beam 
of hope which then irradiated it had fled, and 
left in.itsstead that melancholy expression which 
too. plainly betokens the blight of disappoint- 
ent. 

Her dress consisted of black velvet, over 
which hung strings of the finest pearls, banda of 


these clasped her slender waist and exquisite 
arms. ‘The Lady Catharine appeared ito oc 
cnpy the place she held less.in compliance with 
her own. inclination, than in obedience to the 
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commands of Perkin, whose will it was she 
should ‘always be present at their councils. 
She graciously returned the sulutation of Walter 
and Roland as they entered, and it was evident 
their presence gave the sweet lady comfort and 
hope. Perkin'8 brow was slightly clouded: 
they had been waited for, and it was not until 
the respectful though dignified apology of Wal- 
ter soothed his car that he deigned to recover 
his serenity of temper. 

Taking possession of the seat left vacant for 
him, Walter listened attentively to the senti- 
ments of the assembled officers before offering 
his.own on the momentous question proposed. 
The first who addressed the council was the 
spring which put in motion the, other two 
favourites, who were mere ciphers in the hands 
of this crafty man. He was named Astley, by 
profession a scrivener, which giving him a de- 
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cided superiority over his colleagues, one of 
whom was a mercer, the other a tailor, all this 
oracle advanced was sure to meet the ready con 
currence of his brother officers, who deemed his 
judgment unerring. In vain Walter Stanly 
sought to nwaken in the bosom of Perkin a 
consciousness of the contempt and ridicule 
which could not fail to attend an enterprise con- 
ducted by these men, so totally devoid of judg- 
ment. 

Warbeck fully satisfied with their zeal, and 
himself ill qualifiad to detect the absence of that 
wisdom necessary to command armies or gover 
kingdoms, allowed Astleyand his satellites to 
direct his affirs at pleasure; and by them it 
had been suggested that the troops should march 
directly to London. In support of this chi- 
merical project, Astley now rose for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating to Walter the absolute 
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necessity of the measure. His speech was 
more remarkable for length than for clearness; 
and though the young knight bestowed on the 
speaker his undivided attention, he was still 
far from being able to comprebend the reasons; 
50 vehemently urged by Astley, which should 
induce them to quit their present advantageous 
post, and rush blindly on to that destruction 


which appeared the inevitable consequence of 


thus bearding the lion in his very den. 

The deafening plaudits which followed this 
mingled struin of ignorance and folly, rendered 
any attempt at reply for some time unavailing, 
and young Stanly had probably given up the 
task. as hopeless, had not a pathetic look, which 
the Lady Catharine directed towards him, de- 
termined him, for her sake, to make one effort 
towards stemming the tide of folly and madness, 
which was hurrying away those ‘around. dJt 
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was some time after he rose from his seat ere 
Walter could obtain attention, and when at 
length the storm of approbation had in some 
degree subsided, the cold terms in which he 
spoke of their intended expedition drew from 
the assembly marks of displeasure. 
Distegarding the hoarse murmurs that met 
his ear, the speaker, without deigning to notice 
Astley, proceeded to show Perkin the risk which 
would be incurred by marching to London with 
the handful of men that composed their army. 
That since the whole assembly were unani- 
moùus în their determination to quit Bodmin, from 
an apprebension, which to him appeared ground- 
less, that scarcity of provisions would soon be 
felt; it would surely be more advisable that 
they proceeded to Exeter, which being strong 
and wéll fortified, might enable them; should 
they be fortunate enough to obtain an entrance, 
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to continue in safety until the arrival of -fresh 
forces, when their army would be ina better 
condition to carry their design of attacking Lon- 
don into execution. 

A plan fraught with such evident advan- 
tages, could not fail to meet the approbation 
of the sensible part of those assembled ; and 
notwithstanding the violent opposition still 
made by Astley and his colleagues, Walter 
had the satisfaction of bearing the royal man- 
date insued by which the soldiers were com- 
munided to hold themselves in readiness for an 
immediate march. Anxious to hasten their de- 
purtare for Exeter before Henry should have 
time ‘to send troops to the relief of that city, 
Walter suffered not the ardour of the rebels to 
cool, but gave his orders with a promptitude 
wlich admitted no delay; and setting the ox- 
ample of unwéaried exertion, he. soon saw the 
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whole band drawn up, and only waiting the 
signal to march. 

Leaving a chosen troop to escort their queen, 
whom Perkin was about to conduet to a strong 
fortress, called St. Michael’a Mount, where she 
was to remain until Exeter should be in the se- 
cure possession of her party, Walter Stanly 
put himself at the head of the devoted followers 
of Plantagenet, and unfurling the standard 
which had been presented to their leader by the 
Duchess of Burgundy, called on his soldiers, as 
he shook its silken folds loose to the breeze, to 
follow him to victory ordeath. 

A deep and enthusiastic murmur of assent 
burst simultaneously from the ranks, as waving 
aloft their swords, they swore to plant that ban= 
ner on the Towerof London, or perish to a man. 
In the excited state of their feelings nothing 
seemed too arduous for them to. undertake; 
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and had Henry himself appeared at the head of 
fifty thousand troops, this handful of enthusiasts 
would probably have boldly attacked him, re- 
gardless of the disparity of their numbers. 

The city of Exeter offered no prospect of a 
speedy surrender, It had withstood many an 
assault, more formidable than that which now 
menaced it; its garrison was composed of troops 
devoted to Henry, and commanded by officera 
of approved valour and experience; provisions 
were plentiful, and the citizens laughed to scom 
the puny efforts of that band set down before 
their massive walls. One hope alone found 
entrance into the breast of Walter, and the 
foundation of that was but a slender one: there 


might, perchance, be found some in that hostile 
city, whose hearts still lingering with the proud 
Plantagenet, would, at sight of his ancient 
cognizance, feel their slumbering loyalty revive, 
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and be induced to yield assistance to that prince's 
devoted followers. 

Meanwhile the young knight busied himself 
în arranging the camp previons to the retum of 
Perkio, who was to join him next day, with the 
detachment under his command. An advan- 
tagcous spot had been selected, and in superin- 
tending the necessary works, Walter found a tem- 
porary relief from the feelings which still preyed 
on his heart. He bad also abundant éxercise 
for patience and forbearance; those under his 
command being, for the most part, unacquainted 
with the art of war, every direction they re 
céived was examined touching its utility. and 
propriety, previous to its execution. Inthis pro- 
voking system they were secretly encouraged 
by Astley, who, equally ignorant with them- 
selves in all that related to camp discipline, took 

| d paîns to thwart the measures of Wal- 
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ter, whom he detested; feeling towards him all 
that envy little minds ever experience when com- 
pelled to contemplate aught noble or excellent, 
He could not forget that to Walter Stanly he 
owed the defeat of his favourite scheme, and he 
inly vowed a severe revenge on the author of 
this disappointment. Regardless of the dema- 
gogue's frown, the object of his hatred quietly 
proceeded in the path of duty, and by the cool 
contempt with which he treated his petty 
schemes of annoyance, increased in a tenfold 
degree Astley's rancour. 

On Perkin's arrival at the camp, he instantly 
summoned Walter Stanly, together with. his 
three favourites, to debate on the most probable 
means of obtaining entrance into that city which 
lay so temptingly before them. Once within 
those walls, he might bid defiance to the power 


of Henry, who would not, Warbeck was_con- 
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vinced, allow the rebels to continue long before 
the place, without sending such an army as 
should suffice to erush all his hopes. By the 
advice of Walter, the young adventurer sought, 
by bribery, and every means he could devise, 
to open a correspondence with some inside the 
walls, but every attempt was fruitless; theic 
fidelity proved invulnerable, and before he could 
gain the most trivial advantage, information was 
brought to the camp of the besiegers, that a 
numerous army, headed by the Lord d'Aubeney, 
was advancing by forced marches, to the relief 
of Exeter. 

Driven to extremity by the approach of this 
formidable adversary, Perkin became reckleszin 
his proceedings, and stimulated by Astley, who 


was ever an advocate for violéent measures, gave 
orders for an attack on the city, to be made at 
break of day. The rebels were to be divided 
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ter, whom he detested ; feeling towards him all 
that envy little minds ever experience when. com- 
pelled to contemplate aught noble or excellent. 
He could not forget that to Walter Stanly he 
owed the defeat of his favourite scheme, and he 
inly vowed a severe revenge on the author of 
this disappointment. Regardless of the dema- 
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proceeded in the path of duty, and by the cool 
contempt with which he treated his petty 
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degree Astley’s rancour. 


On Perkin's arrival at the camp, he instantly 
summoned Walter Stanly, together with his 
three favourites, to debate on the most probable 


means of obtaining entrance into that city which 
lay so temptingly before them. Once within 
those walls, he might bid defiance to the power 
of Henry, who would not, Warbeck was. con- 
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the weary sentinel, whom he found overwhelmed 
by fatigue, taking from his powerless hand the 
pike he bore, and himself occupying the post, 
while the soldier snatched a hasty repose, from 
which he awoke with increased affection towards 
his kind commander, and a frame better able to 
encounter the fatigues which yet awaited him. 
While slowly pacing to and fro, during one of 
these short vigils, Walter's attention was forcibly 
attracted by the appearance of a white figure, 
moving as he moved, and stopping when his 
steps were arrested. The dim light which 
gleamed from the stars, barely served to reveal 
this singular object, without enabling Walter to 
determine its exact form. For a time he was 


led to imagine the rising mist was wreathîng 
itself'into fantastic shapes around him, but the 
steady pace which the figure still continued to 
maîntain, soon convinced him tris idea wss 
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fallacions. Curiosity at last urged his nearer 


approach to the phantom, and rousing the sleep- 
ing sentinel, he gave the pike into his hand, and 
darted forward to seize the intruder. Quick as 
were his movements, they kept not pace with 
the white figure, which appearing to glide from 
Walter's grasp, was soon at a considerable dis- 
tance. 

Irritated at the failure of his oft-repeated 
attempt to unravel the mysterious appearance 
of this strange apparition, young Stanly drew 
from his girdle a pistol, and presenting it, vowed 
he would instantly fire, unless the figure, which 
again hovered near, declared for what purpose 
it thus haunted his path. This threat produced 
the desired effect; not deeming its assumed 
character of spirit of the night, would afford any 
substantial defence against the bullet, which 
every moment threatened to leave its place of 


vo, IL x 
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concealment, the phantom approached, saying, 
ina soft beseeching tone, “ Pray do not hurt me!” 

“And who are you,” Walter demanded, 
“who have thus glided before my eyes, until I 
almost believed you the unearthly being you 
répresent ?” 

“Good soldier,” the’ girl replied, gathering 
courage, as she bcheld the pistol retumed to ita 
resting-place, “do a timid maiden the grace to 
conduct her to your commander's tent: long 
ago I should have delivered the message I am 
charged with, but that fear has kept me aloof.” 

“Whence do you come?” Walter inquired, a 
suspicion glancing through his brain that it 
miglit possibly be some stratagem'of the enemy. 
“The path by which you have sought our camp 


proves you come not from the city." 
“I answer no questions,” the girl replied, 
with well-feigned sullenness, “put to me by a 
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sentinel ; once more; I command you to lead me 
to your general ; the tidings I bring are of the 
last importance.” 

“I scarcely know,” Walter answered, “to 


whom you wish: to reveal your tidings, unless 
by my. general you mean: King Richard. IfYtis 
him you seek, I will instantly show you the 
way to his tent; though, truth to say, pretty 


maiden, I am loth to disturb his slumbers even 
at your behest, unless the news you bear may be 
such as.to warrant the safety of my bones.” 

The, girl uttered an impatient exclamation, in 
which were heard the mingled tones of con- 
tampt and vexation.  “ He whom you call King 
Richard, she said, “ merita but little that crown 
to which he aspires, unless he can watel and 
fight forit. Yet, perchance, his slumbers will 
be less calm when he hears the army of good 
King Henry at his tent.” 


n2 
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«The army of Henry in cur camp!” Walter 
repéated; in considerable alarm ; “ Where heard 
you that, damsel?"* 

“Even where I came from,” she replied, 
“the English quarter: but since you seem 
carelesa of the good advice I came.to give, even 
for the sake of one who fights in your ranks, I 
will een bid you good night, and.go back to 
those who sent me.” 

So saying, she drew round her the long white 
garmefit in which she was enveloped, and. drop- 
ping Walter a courtesy, was about to retire, when 
he threw himself in her path, exclaiming, în an 
agitated manner, “ Stay, I conjure you! and tell 
who sent you, and for whose sake it is you thus 


brave the dangers of an enemy's camp at such 
an hour?" 

“I have already told you," the girl replied, 
startléd at the vehemence of his action, “ that 
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1 will answer none of your impertinent questions. 
To the leader of this band alone will I revealmy 
errand, unless,” she added, in a lower tone, “it 
were Walter Stanly.” 

“Speak, then !" Walter exclaimed, the. idea 
that Ellen had despatched this messenger for 
his sike taking from him almost the power of 
articulation. “Speak! ’tis Walter Stanly who 
now stands before you !' 

The white lady drew back. ‘.Arid what shall 
assure me, she said, “you are indeed the knight 
I seek? Hitherto I have believed you a com- 
mon sentinel.! 

“By the belt and spur of knighthood which 
I bear,” he replied; “by the faith I have sworn 
to the lady of my love—” 

“And how is she called, that lady love of 
thine ?” she hastily demanded, 

#Who is. she? Walter repeated, in a toneo 
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melancholy enthusiasm ; “who but that peer 
less lady wlo has now sent, you in search of me, 
your mistress, and ‘the star of_my devotion, 
Ellen Stanly.” 

“I.ste you may be trusted,” the girl replied; 
and drawing from her bosom a small packet, 
she placed it in Walters hand. “My lady,” 
she said, “greets you by me, and says, when 
you shall look on that I'have now delivered you, 
it will be a token she needs your help; and she 
charges you, ‘as î valiant knight and-true, that 
you will not be hindered from coming to her 
rescue, but remember the vow made when you 
gave that pledge of your fidelity into her: hand.” 

The golden rosary gleamed in the pale dawn 
Which was now shooting along the hotizon, und 
Walter once more gazed on the little relie which 
had been declared so mysteriously linkeîl with 
his fate. The hour then had arrived'when he 
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should have it in his power to redeem the pledge 
given to Ellen; yet how, situated as he was, 
might this be accomplished? The hour was 
mpidly approsching when the meditated attack 
on the city must be made; should he prove 
recreant, and quit the post ‘assigned him, all 
would fail, and the name of Walter Stanly be 
echoed through the camp branded with the in- 
famy of a traitor! On the other hand, the 
rosary be held assured him Ellen was in danger, 
and danger from which it might be in his power 
to deliver her. While the young knight thus 
stood, painfully divided between his love and 
that duty which bound him to the standard of 
his prince, the girl, who had been the bearer of 
Ellen’s commands, silently regarded him. The 
kind of veil in which she was mufled prevented 
any part of her face being seen save the eyes, 
which were of a piercing black, and those were 
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now.fixed. on her companion with an expression 
of intense inquiry, as if she sought- to penetrate 
the reasoniof his hesitation. At length Walter 
broke silence; 

% Where tarries the Lady Ellen ?” he. said; 
“or wherefore is she in yonder camp?” 

The girà buried her face in les hands as'shè 
sobbed ‘ont, “ Alas ! my sweet ladyis not in the 
camp, but has been placed in a solitary house, 
about. half a mile from hence; er brother 
dvagged her hither against ber will, not choosing 
to; leave the Lady Ellen in Londony lest she 
should escape him, for he swears she shall marry 
one.she loathes as a toad!" Then passionately 
flinging. herself at Walter's feet, she besought 
lim not. to desert her sweet mistress ini thîs tw 
tremity). but hasten to snatch ber from) a fate 
she .dreaded more:than death * 


Walter could no longer resist: ‘the picture of 
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Ellen in sorrow, and suffering, as he could not 
help believing, on account of her fidelity to him, 
orerpowered every other feeling. Raising the 
weeping girl he bade her lead him to the scene 
of Ellen’s captivity; quieting his conscience, 
which upbraided him for this temporary deser- 
tion, with, the thought that the spot being so 
near, he should return in time ‘to lead on the 
assault. 

The white lady now moved swiftly on, fol- 
lowed by Walter, who found it sufficiently dif- 
ficult.in some places to keep pace with one who 
seemed well accustomed to the path she was 
threading, tangled as it was. Once or twice 
she turned quickly round to satisfy herself that 
he was near, then darted forward with redoubled 
speed, making her way through the brushwood, 


which grew in rank luxuriance, with singular 
facility. After traversing this path for some 
N3 
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time, they came to a spot thickly studded with 
bushes and clumps.of trees: the girl struck at 
once into this labyrinth, but, after proceeding a 
fow paces, stopped, as if'in.incertitude, Walter 
was at. her side in an instant, eagerly inquiring 
whether, they were near the house which con- 
tained Ellen, Instead of replying to this ques- 
tion, she suddenly clapped her hands, uttering, 
at the same time, a shrill ery. 

‘The scene that followed that sound seemed 
the effect of magic. Bands of armed men 
closed them in on every side, as if each bush 
and tree had started to life. Walter, though 
surprised, lost not his presence of mind ; the foe 
found him not defenceless: alone, and battling 
‘guinst a host, he fought long and desperately. 
More than one of his assailants found a bloody 
shroud before, overpowered by numbers, and 
faint. from loss of blood, his captivity was ef- 
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fected. His treacherous guide had disappeared 
the moment after uttering the signal. Bound 
hand ‘and foot Walter lay stretched along the 
turf which was crimsoned with his blood, while 
his captors were making preparations for con- 
veying him to their camp. A horse had been 
provided, but finding the prisoner incapable of 
supporting himself upon it, they hastily con- 
structed a rude litter for his accommodation ; 
ind this done, four of the number raised it 
betweeh them. 

The grey diwnof morning had hitherto shed 
too uncertaîn a ray to enable Walter clearly to 
ascertain the forms of those by whom he was 
ntirrounded; but as the light grew stronger ‘he 
raîsed lis head to look upon the men who bore 
Mimi: but ‘even this miserable consolation was 
denied; a tough hand suddenty passed a bandage 


neròss his eyes, and poor Walter was left to 
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darkness and. his.own melancholy reflectioa 
After some hours spent in this manner, during 
which the change of bearers was the only inter- 
ruption to their progress, and which seemed s 
many ages of unutterable agony to the un 
happy prisoner, on whom the midday beam 
descended. with intense fervour, to which wa 
added the intolerable amarting of his. wounds, 
and a burning thirst, the troop at length paused 
for refreshment, when one of the soldiers, more 
humane than the rest, approached Walter, and 
perceiving how cruel were his sufferings, endea- 
voured in some degree to mitigate them by 
fetching some water in his drinking-hom, ob- 
serving, as he held it to the parched lips of ‘the 
sufferer, it was a sin and abame for a Christian 
man to be bound in that fashion. Encouragel 
bythis appearance of hbumanity, Walter entreated 
the soldier to loosen the cards round! his wrists, 
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which by this time had become swollen. and 
extremely painful. To this the man replied, 
“Itis. more than my life is worth to oblige yow; 
did our captain know how far I have already 
suecoured. you, my dismissal would be sure; 
but I could not see a brute perish before me 
without: giviog it help, much less a fellow 
creature.” 


« And what name does this captain bear, who 
thus plays.the tyrant over those fortune has 
delivered into his hands?” 

“One,” the man replied, “ of sufficient weight 


at court to bear him cut in aught it may seem 
good to. hia lordskhip to do, even the same our 
noble king'a mother bears, that of Stanly.” 
Walter uttered.a hollow groan as. that. name 
met his ear. The trifling ray of hope which, 
spite of all his miseries, lingered around his 
heart, was extinguished, and nothing now was 
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left him but t0 meet with firmness those cruel. 
ties which the malice of his foe was preparing 
to inflieton him. Yetitisstrange, he thought, 
my noble cousin comes not to insult the mise 
sable captivein his fetters; that alone is wanting 
to complete my wretchedness. His litter was 
aguin raised, and nt the word of command the 
unen set forward on their march. A shout 
raised by his guards conveyed to Walter the 
intelligence that they were approaching their 
camp, and he rejoiced in the belief that possibly 
some attention might bo paid to his sufferings. 
The busy sound of voices was soon heard arvund 
his litter, and many were the inquiries as to 
whom it contained. His bearers replied, they 
must go and ask those who sent them'on' this 
expedition; adding, however, they had limed 
the right tig. At last they deposited their 
burden on the ground, and one, who seemed'a 
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surgeon; from the dexterityhe showed, searched 
and probed the wounds of the prisoner; then 
giving directions to some attendants, they lifted 
Walter! from the litter, and bore him into a 
tent; where his wounds were dressed : a cordial 
was then poured down his throst, and the son 
of Esculapius took his leave, desiring the pa- 
tient might be suffered to sleep; an arrange- 
ment which those around seemed nowise de- 


siroua to interfere with, as, one by one, they all 
departed, leaving Walter to court the balmy 
influence of nature’s sweet restorative. 


He had swallowed a powerful soporific, and 
it was not long before his exhausted frame 
yielded to ita potent influence. He alept not- 
withstanding the anguish, both mental and 
bodily, which oppressed him, and his slumbers 
were not broken until the second visit of tlie 
learned leech, who was sent to ascertain whether 
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the prisoner was likely to escape by death from 
the vengeance of his merciless foe, or would 


still live on that the thirst of revenge might be 


fully satiated, 
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CHAPTER X. 


ile stood with folded arma, 
Os which the eiroling fetters sounded; 
And not an car bat felt as wounded, 
Of all the chiefs that thoro were ronk'd, 
Wien those dell chains in meeting clank'd. 


Tux sutgeon, who possessed a considerable 
share of humanity, siow proceeded to relieve, as 


far as possible, the swollen limbs of his patient: 
removing the cords which bound them, he 


caused two of his attendants to apply consi 
derable friction to the numbed members, and 


by degrees their natural appearance was re- 
stored. During this operation the surgeon in- 
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formed Walter that he must be prepared to 
answer for his offence in bearing arms ngainst 
the reigning monarch, before a tribuna] vested 
with unlimited power to dispose of those who 
should be found aiding and abetting this foul 
rebellion. He added, however, that althougl 
the orders were peremptory to produce the pri 
soner in court immediately, he would, if Walter 
wished for a brief delay, represent his condition 
in such a way asshould ensure him a few days' 
respite. Walter thanked the kind-hearted man, 
but declined taking advantage of his offer, de- 
claring himself able and willing to be brought 
before his jadges that very moment: he was 
therefore assisted to rise, and, still blindfolded, 
led between two soldiers to the judgment-seat. 
A profound stillness reigned through the tent 
and at ‘a signal from the presiding officer the 
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bandage was removed from the prisoner’s eyes. 
As the light of day burst once more on his daz- 
aled vision, the transition from that darkness to 
which he had been doomed for so many hours 
proved too sudden for the weakened nerves, and 
the intolerable sensation of pain, which thrilled 
to'his brain, made Walter for an instant sup- 
pose the eyes themselves were gone for ever; 
but gradually becoming accustomed to the light 
he turned them on the officer whose position 
amid.the group, as well as an air of high com- 
mand, bespoke the chief He was a man 
hastening fast into the vale of years; a life of 
danger and bloodshed had rendered features, 
naturaliy harsh, ferocious in expression; his 
form was erect, spite of the years which had 
sought to bow it: the cold glance of his dark 
grey eye told of one long accustomed. to look 
upon scenes of distress with indifference. 
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‘This important personage' was seated at the 
upper end of a long table, on each side of which 
were stationed the other officers chosen to pre- 
side in this martial court. As Walter's eye 
wandered over the countenances of these men, it 
suddenly encountered that of his consin Georgé, 
fixed upon him with an expression of gratified 
revenge; yet his lance quailed as it encountered 
the dark eye of Walter, and he sought to re 
cover that firm possession, the hnughty defiance 
and scorn he read there, had robbed him of, by 
affecting to whisper to his neighbour. The 
blaze ofindignation which burst from the spark- 
ling countenance of Walter, acted as an electrie 
sliock. | Many of the assembly involuntarily 
started, and even the president, acetistomed 
though he was to hide every emotion ‘of hîs 
heart deep from every eye; elevated his'browîn 
a way which plainly betokened surprise. To 
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conceal the feeling. which moved him to this 
unwonted. display, the old man addressed the 
prisoner with a stem countenance, and a voice 
capable ofstriking any bosom with.awe: “Young 
— man,” he said, “ you are called upon, by your 
injured sovereign, whose unworthy representative 
Lam,.to declare wherefore you are thus found 
in arma, aiding and abetting a proscribed traitor; 
yourself a banished man, the son of one who 
has paid the forfeit of his crimes on the scaffold; 
yet, far from taking example by this salutary 
lesson, you are found, rash, unthinking boy! pur 


suing: the same career which led to his untimely 
end.” 

“Heaven forbid !” Walter exclaimed with 
emphasis, “that the son of Sir William Stanly 
should seek. another course than the one pointed 
out by his noble father!" 

“You, have been lured on,” the President 
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continued, “by your erroneous ideas of filial 

obedience, and from my soul I pity your delusion! 

And asa proof of the deep.interest I take în the 

fate of one so young, sonoble, so justly calcu- 

lated to adom! his. country, and add another* 
name to-her list of heroes, I will undertake to 

represent your fault in such a manner to my 

gracious sovereign, as shall ensure your pardon, 

provided you show yourself worthy his royal 

clemency.” 

The president paused, expecting to read in 
the countenance of his prisoner, the gratitude 
which he believed must inspite him; but the 
eye of Walter remained fixed on his face, with 
the same cold indifference which had marked 
his demeanour since tlie flash of indignation the 
sight of his cousin called forth, had passed away. 
Finding he evinced no intention of'replying, the 
judge continued: # AIl I require in return for 
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the effort I shall make to save yourlife, that life so 
iustly forfeited by the lawsofyourinjured country, 
isthat you instantly makea full disclosure of all 
you know conceming yon impostor, falsely styled 
Richard Plantagenet; of the number of the mis 
guided people under his command, as also of the 
hopes of assistance, whether at home or abroad, 
which have ‘induced him again to enter this 
kingdom. Beware how you prevaricate in your 
reply, since the safety of your head depends on 
the truth of your information. 

"The crimson shade which crossed Walter's 
usually pale cheek, spoke more forcibly than 
words, the scorn which agitated his bosom, at 
thisinsulting proposal. 

Your lordship,” he at length snid, “is 
placed on that tribunal to judge me, according 
to the laws of England, and this you are sworn 
to do, without bias or partiality. Are you then 
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proceeding nocording to your vath, in tha 
secking to bribe the prisoner before you?" 

The colour which had'gradually receded from 
the cheek of Walter apperred to have fied 
that of the judge, whose astonishment' at th 
bold reply could only be equalled by thè rage 
he felt'at this implied contempt of his authority. 
Calling up all the terrors of his awful counte 
nance, he demanded whether the prisoner was 
prepared to take the consequences ‘of this con- 
temptuous refusal of mercy. 

4 When offered as the pricé of infiamy,”* Walter 
replied, “I scom your proffered grace; ami I 
ask, should your lordship' son'be thus placed 
before those who required him to purchase Hfe 
with the loss of honour, would you wish hîm to 
accept the offer?” 

“A traitor," the officer replied, “should 
cense to talk of his honour. Methinks, when 
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be becomes disloyal to his prince, the belt and 
spur of knighthood ill beseem him!” 

% These honoured. badges remain bright and 
spotless,” Walter answered, “as when. first 
conferred by his majesty of France. At the 
time he honoured me by bestowing with his own 
hand. these tokens of his approbation I was in 
the service of my rightful prince, nd who shall 
say I have ever been false to his standard !” 

“ Infatuated boy!” the old man exclaimed ; 
“ dignify not yon leader of the poor deluded 
wrétches whom he has seduced from their duty, 
and far whose crimes and untimely fute a heavy: 
reckonîng will one day be demanded of him, 
both in this world and that which is to come! 
dignify him not, I say, with the title of prince, 
nor deem. your cuth of allegiance, sworn to one 
in open arms against his sovereigo, binding, 
The church will casily dispense with a vow 


voL. 11 o 
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made in the moment of strong excitement, and 
tending to rebellion. Think better ofit my son,” 
the old man continued, ina soothing tone, “ and 
do not, by an obstinate adhesion to a bad 
cause; draw on your head the tremendous 
penalty of the law denounced against traitors !! 

“I once more,” Walter replied, “ recal to 
your lordship's recollection, the cath you have 
taken to judge me with impartiality; you are 
bound by that cath to listen to my defence, as 
as well as to the charge preferred against me; 
where then are my accusers, and why do I find 
myself already judged without being allowed 
the privilege which may be claimed by the 
meanest of England’ sons, that of‘a fair and 
opentrial by my peers ?”* 

“ These,” the old man answered, pointing.to 
the group of officers round the table, “ are sworn, 


as well as myself, to see justice done you, Wal- 
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ter Stanly, and to theit decision you must suli 
mit, they are honourable men, and in rank may 
match with the proudest în the realm.” 

«*Tis well," Walter replied, “though un- 
known to me, yet will I trust to the cath they 
have sworn as true sons of chivalry, not to suf- 
fer-any to be oppressed. Yet there sita one 
among these noble knights and gentlemen to 


those! adthority!D! will'not' giela! obedielce, 
knowing him as I do for a false and perjured 
knight, and my deadly enemy, who thirsts for 
my blood. George Stanly,! he added, “ I charge 
you in God's nume! come from tliat scat you 


‘are not. worthy to fill, and give place to one 

possessed of truth and honour! ‘Thou sittest 

there to pass sentence on a traitor: look into 

your own heart and see, if the history there re- 

corded of trensons plotted against him you style 

your lawful prince, be not written in characters 
02 
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so legible, that your conscience loudly whispers 
this piace whereon I stand, and these fetters, 
should be your own !" 

Forcing a laugh of coutempt, George Stanly 
tumed towards the judge: “ Your lordship,” 
he said, “ may observe how the senses of this 
uafortunate young man wander. He  fondly 
thinks to remove the stain from his own e+- 
cutcheon by fixing it upon mine. He. says I 
thirst for his bloed! Yet I may appeal to all 
here present, whether anxiety to save: one, who, 
though he bas foully disgraced it, I may not 
forget bears the name of Stanly, has not. been 
tbe sole cause of my appearing thus among 
those set to judge him! Surely I. would: not 
willingiy see more of the blood. which flows:in 
my veins shed by the hand of the executioner!” 

The president tuned his cold grey. eye on'the 
speaker, it rested but a moment, yet. that glance, 
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transient as it was, sent thie blood to the heart 
of George witlì a force which threatened to burst 
the barrier hypocrisy had erceted, and bare to 
the world the secrets within. 

His blanched cheek and quivering lip spoke 
miorè eloquently than words, the  fearful work- 
îngs of a guilty conscience, when a word or look 
arouses its fears. His eye sought the ground; 
but aware how necessary it was to assume a 
confidence, he was fur from feeling, he slowly 
folded: his arms, and drawing a deep breath to 
relieve the sensation which oppressed the organs 
#f respiration, ruised his eyes.to encounter those 
ofithe judge he believed still fixed on him; but 
to his inexpressible relief they were turned to- 
wards the prisoner, and, as he could not but 
observe, with an expression of decper interest 
than they were usually allowed to wear. 

After regarding for some moments the calm 
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and noble countenance, which changed not be- 
neath his scratiny, the president continued : 
“Walter Stanly, you stand accused of high 
treason on evidence you cannot gainsay; num» 
bers around witnessed that combat in which you 
displayed a valour that, even in an enemy, de- 
mands our admiration. In the skirmish which 
led to your captivity, you headed a party of 
rebels, and from that captivity youescaped.; say, 
is not this sufficient to bare the sword of justice? 
Again you are taken bearing arms în the:cause 
of the same arch deceiver, who has for a season 
troubled the repose of our gracious sovereign, 
and this his kingdom. What stronger evidence 
may be required of your guilt? The unlimited 
power with which it hath pleased my gracious 
soverttign to invest me as his: representative; 
would fully warrant my ordering you to\instant 
execution; yet would I fain spare your yòiùng 
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blood. Speak, then, and tell me what erring 
counsel from those you deemed yourself bound 
to obey, caused your rebellion.” 

« Trouble not yourself, my lord,” Walter re- 
plied, “ norscek to prolong the life of one, who 
has sojoumned long enough in this world to be 
weary of his toilsome pilgrimage. True itisthe 
fresh tarf and a soldier's death had been more 
in unison with my knightly character than the 
scaffold'and the headsman's axe: still, death is 
welcome let it present itself in what shape it 
may. Judge then, my lord, whether under the 
influence of these feelings I am likely to sacri- 
fice one iota of that bonour it has ever been my 
proudest boast to preserve unsullied !” 

It seemed as if the desire felt by the pre- 
siding officer to save his young prisoner rose in 
proportion to the indifference for life he himself 
evinced. Turning to the officer next in com- 
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mand, wlo was scated ‘at his right hand, the old 
man discoursed with him for a few moments in 
a low tone, but with an earnestness of manner 
which plainly showed how deeply he felt the 
subject he sought so forcibly to impress on the 
mind of his hearer. 

The officer to whom he spoke listened with an 
air of profound attention ; yet it was evident the 


words addressed to him with so much pathos 
found no response in his heart, and as the pre- 
sident ceased to speak, he shook his heud, 
saying aloud— 


“It,may hardly be, my lord: such lenity were 
indeed misplaced. ‘The prisoner cannot deny 
the active part he has taken in this foul rebel- 
lion: nay, we have heard him make it his proud 
boast; and we are bouni, by our allegiance to 
the royal Henry, not to suffer a traitor to'escape 
whosc head and hand can so ably assist the cause 
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of yonder desperate band ; since, from the in- 
formation I have been able to collect, I may 
safely affirm that in subjecting Walter Stanly 
to that punishment he so justly merits, you will 
deprive the impostor of the main spring by which 


he sets in motion those engines he employs in 
his nefarious projeets. No, my good lord, such 
merey may not safely be shown : we, his grace’s 
loyal subjects, will protest against the pardon of 


this dangerous traitor.” 

A deep murmur of assent ran round the table, 
in which all joined save one, and that one was 
George Stanly. Anxious to obliterate the un= 
favourable impression he was aware the presi 
dent entertained of his conduct towards Walter, 
the wily young nobleman sought, by an artful 
profession of interest in his kinaman's safety, to 
regain the good opinion of his superior officer. 
Starting suddenly from his seat, with well 

03 
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feigned agitation, he said, “ With sorrow Icon- 
fess my unhappy cousin and myself have not 
pàssed our lives in that harmony which befite 
those so ‘closely united by the ties of blood: 
Yet, my lord, my heart would loudly reproach 
me could I sit calmly by while he is condemned 
tò n death of infamy, without one wotd spoken 
iti’ hib ‘defence. Trad) the dialoyalty in which 
he has been hurtured appears to Nave taken 
deep root; yet let his youth: plead'in'belal' of 
ane whose faults have sprung from those who 
watched over him in infancy. Far from the 
land of his erring guides he may yet-be taught 
the error of his ways; and in the service of a 
foreign prince that valour, to which T bear 
honourable testimony, may win him a ‘path to 
fiime, and erase from his shield the spot which 
to-day dims its brightness. Let; then, the doom 
yon are about to proriounce be that of banish- 
ment rather than death,” 
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The dark and eloquent eye of Walter had 
once more tumed towards George during this 
speech, and. the scorn which curled jhis proud 
lip showed how well he appreciated, the motive 
which dictated it. As the speaker finished, he 
exclaimed, “Waste not, fair cousin, your elo- 
quence in favour of one who cannot even retura 
his poor thanks for the noble effort you have 
made. to impress this assembly in his favour. 
Rather bethink. yoî whether there exists a land 
so remote; or a dungeon so deep, which, may 
keep the object of your hatred so secure from 
again crossing your path as will the cold grave! 
Believe me, while the warm tide of life shall 
circulate în these veins, I will never cense to 
pursue the authors of my father's murder, among 
whom, you, George Stanly, hold a conspicuous 
place!” 

“Your father,” George replied, “ paid the 
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just'forfeit of’ his crimes; how, then, can I:be 
said. to have accelerated his:death?" 

‘The president here interposed 5 ‘and'observing 
they were allowing these hours, which:ought to 
be employed to overtake the rebels, invidle dis- 
pute, which availed not either party, once more 
addressed Walter, and by. every argument ‘he 
thought best calculated to awakemin a young 
‘heart the desira of life, sought to win him from 
that cause he had so midly' entered into» But 
in vain: Walter listened in silence; until; bearing 
him designate Henry his lawfal sovereigo, he 
‘firmly replied, “Richard Plantagenet. alone 
claims my allegiance. Good, my lord! to up- 
‘hold his rightful claim to the throne of his an- 
cestora my sword. was drawn: the sceptre of 
England is his lawful inberitance, and he who 
now wields it.does so in defiance of the laws of 
(God.and nah! In the cause of noble Planta- 
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genet I have not. spared to shed my blood; and 
the last breath which issues. from these lips 
shall ècho the ery. of ‘God save King Richard, 
Erigland's lawful prince 1?” 
«i #On:yourown. head, then, be the doom you 
have: thus madly braved,” the president replied ; 
«and may your blood, now about to be shed, 
finnly cement the throne of him you designate 
usurper !» Hear, Walter Stanly, the sentence it 
is my awful duty to pass upon the condemned 
traitor.. The block is prepared, and the arm of 
the executioner is bared: a few brief moments 
shall: pass; and your carthly career will have 
vterminated. Your name; branded with the in- 
i famy of treason, shall. be struck from the roll of 
chivalry, and the sun'of your glory, which rose 
“sofuir in the young morning of your:career, be 
set! for ever amidst the dark clouds of shame 
mod infamy! From allthis even now'L evuld 


save you, for tlie sake of your father, who was 
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my compapion in arms, and whom Ilored asa 
brother, until he prored unworthy the regard of 
a true knight; yet, in remembrance of those 
days of our brotherhood, I would avert the 
dreadful fate which hangs over his only son. 
Say, then, but the words, God save King Henry! 
and all shall be forgotten; while'in:the honour= 
able post I shall assign you, beneath my own 
banner, you shall have ample. field to redeem 
this trifling error of headstrong youth 1! 

Again the cheek of Walter crimsoned, whilè 
his eye lighted with unwonted brillianey. It 
was not; however, the flush of indignation but 
of enthusiasm which now irradiated his counte- 
nance. Drawing himself proudly up hevex- 
claimed, in a loud voice, “Long live. Richard 
Plantagenet ! Then folding his arms he stood 
prepared to follow those appointed to lead him 
to death. 

A deep silence reigned throughout the campi 
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even the power of expressing surprise at this 
determined obstinacy displayed by the youthful 
prisoner was denied the assembled crowd, and 
that death-like pause was broken only by the 
aged president. 

“Go, then,” he said, “ unhappy boy, to that 
death from which I would fain have delivered 
you (Allis prepared; confess your sins, and 
ask from Heaven that mercy you have s0 madly 
rejected here. A ghostly father. awaits you, 
and with him let the! few moments allowed you 
be so passed, that your soul may, after the time 
of punîshment throigh which it must pass to 
punge away the guilt of your mortal sins, be 
admitted into the realms of bliss. For your 
body,no tomb may receive the ashes of a traitor. 
Your head must be placed aloft, as a warning 
to all how they swerve from their allegiance; 
while your corse shall be left to rot as dung on 
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the earth, meet food for vultures! Guards, 
convey the traitor to his death !” 

The picture thus drawn by the president of 
the fate which must attend his body, soon to 
become a mass of inanimate clay, excited a 
amile on the lip of Walter. Bowing to the old 
min (whose wish to save his life had awakened 
an emotion of grateful feeling in his bosom), 


the prisoner tumed from the table, and between 
two rows of soldiers walked, with a firm step, 
towards the place of execution, 
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Away with him? bang his with his pen sod inkborm about 
iis neck, 

Tue rebels camp presented a scene of con- 
fusion, not ensily described, when it was disco- 
vered that Walter had abandoned the post 
assigned him. Warbeck, whose vacillating 
‘character rendered him very unfit to conduct 


an enterprise of moment, was reduced to de- 


spair: his confidence in Walters judgment was 
unbounded, and he looked round in vain for 
some one who might supply the young knight's 


place in the council and the field, Roland was 
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the first to discover the loss their party had 
sustained. He had parted from Walter at the 
door of the tent in which the council of war had 
been held, and they had agreed to meet on the 
same spot at the time appointed for the attack ; 
but Walter came not; and after nearly an hour 
lost in conjecturing the cause of his friend’s 
absence, Roland resolved to seek King Richard's 
tent, with a request that he might be permitted 
to extend his search beyond the limits of their 
camp. The scrupulous exactness. Walter had 
ever observed in all his engagements convinced 
Roland treachery had been employed to prevent 
his appearing at the time and place appointed. 
At first suspicion rested on Astley, with whose 
dislike to Walter he was well acquainted, and 
he determined to seek the quarters of that hated 
minion, and force from him an avowal of his 
perfidy. But the testimony of the sentinel 
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served to exculpate the suspected party, al- 
though the evidence he gave of the mysterious 
disappearance of Walter was so confused and 
improbable that it only served to perplex the 
auditors, 

He said that Walter Stanly had left him to 
hail a figure that appeared at a very short dis- 
tance from them, and which seemed to be nar- 
rowly watching ‘their movements; that he ob- 
served Walter catch at it, but the spirit—for, 
doubtless, said the man, it was something o'er- 
ihuman—had glided from between his arms like 
amoke: that finding he could not hold it fast, 
Walter stood. talking with the ghost for a short 
time; after which he appeared to present his 
liand to the figure, and they moved on a few 
paces, when all of a sudden the white figure 
assumeda most terrific form, his head reaching 
alinost to the clouds, whilc his eyes shone like 
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two full moons; that he séized the uùnhappy 
Walter ‘by the hair of his head, and soon flew 
out'of sight. “Therefore,” the soldier added, 
addressing limself to Roland, “if you setk 
Walter Stanly, ît must be în another world, and 
not here on earth ; for certes it was an agent of 
Beelzebub, or may be the fol fiend Himself, 
Who has thus fiown off with him.! 

This account of the nocturnal trip of Walter 
and his gliostly guide was received by Roland 
with\a hearty Inugh, to the manifest displeasure 
of the narratòr, who began to dread this ill-timed 
mirth might draw upon them the vengeance of 
the offended spirit of darkness, at wliose next 
appearance, for any thing he knew, he himself 
might ‘be the companion selected to accompaniy 
it through the air; and feeling no disposition to 
depend:for safety on, perhaps, ‘a very malicious 
demon- -his hair, moreover, being somewhat of 
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the shortest to afford the goblin fuir hold—he 
began to cross himself with much devotion, at 
the same time. ejaculating, “For the love of 
heaven do not laugh so loud! perhaps the ghaist, 
the saints preserve us! may be taking a walk 
on the other side of the hedge, and it would. be 
an awful thing if it heard you mocking at it!” 
The pale face and chattering teeth of thè 
soldier afforded fresh fbod for Roland’s mirth; 
but soon the thought of his lost friend checked 
this risibility, and quitting the sentinel, he 
hastened to the king for advice and assistance, 
resolved to leave no spot unsearched likely to 
contain Walter dead or alive. But he found 
bis grace in no humour to afford him either the 
oncor the other: he had depended on Walter 
Stanly to make all necessary arrangements for 
the intended assault, and believing he had done 
all that was requisite by signifying his intention 
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to lead the main body to the attack, he resigned 
himself to the sweets of nepose, doubly welcome 
from the fatigues of that day; totally regard- 
less, as he sunk to rest, of the increased. duty 
he was thus imposing on Walter,  Warbeck 
was awakened by the sunbeams which were 
shining into his tent; and aware the. hour fixed 
for the assault had passed, he believed treachery 
pn the part of Walter had caused this negleet, 
It was at this inauspicious moment that Roland 
entered his tent, bringing the news of Walter's 
mysterious disappearance, to which Perkin lis- 
tened with an air of haughty ineredulity, highly 
provoking to the fiery Roland: When the 
latter had finished his account, his auditor re- 
quested to be informed if he intended to proceed 
alone in his search after the runaway, or whe- 


ther he required any assistance în his romantie 
expedition. 
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The tone of contempt in which this question 
was couched roused the indignation of: Roland, 
who plainly perceived his story was regarded as 
a forgery.  Hetherefore replied, with some heat, 
that he certainly did. come to solicit aid in his 
search after one whose presence and council 
were of such vital importance to their under» 
taking; but finding Walters absence was 
looked upon with so much indifference by those 
who should feel most anxiety conceming his 
safety, he would rely on his own good sword 
to cut for him a passage to the dungeon of his 
friend, should his enemies have left him still'in 
life. “And if he is dead," added the warm- 
hearted ereature, “the same good blade shall 
dig me a grave by the side of a brave knight 
done to death for the sake of one who is not 
worthy the sacrifice !" 

* And how will you proceed, fair sir," Perkin 
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demanded, “should you find him, for whose 
sake you thus insult your prince, a false-hearted 
traitor, who has quitted his standard and. gone 
pver to the enemy ?” 

«I. would force the foul calumny down the 
throat of lim who uttered it, even sere he in 
the presence of your highness !” 

“ And how, if ourself should be the bearer of 
a truth so unwelcome to your ear?” 

Roland paused an instant, to repressa the de- 
sire he evidently felt to answer, that even. his 
title of king should be no, protection to the 
propagator of such a falsehood; but the re 
membrance of that caution Walter had been at 
so much pains to impress on his impetuous tem 
per, recurred to the young soldier, and he an 
swered with more forbearance than might have 
been expected in one so hasty— 

“ I would say your highness had been misled, 
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and I would erave you to point out the author 
of so black a lie, that I might take instant 
vengeance on, the. craven homd for the wrong 
done to a'brave knight.” 

“ Your empty vaunt concerning the honour 
af yan false traitor,” Perkin answered fiercely, 
“ avails him nothing! Not only do 1 know 
Walter Stanly for a perjured knight, but I have 


solid reason to suspect you, his chosen friend, as 
being .leagued with him ; while this appealto me, 
for assistance in searching after one with whose 


place.of concenlment you are well acquainted, 
is buta cloak wherewith you seek to cover your 
treacherous design, which is to draw away as 
many af my forces us you shall think needful to 
ensure you n welcome from the usurper Henry, 
and thus save. yourselves by betraying me. But 
I am aware of your false and hollow heart, 
Guards, neize the traitor !' 


YOL. lt, » 
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A number of soldiers, headed by Astley, 
rushed into the tent and advanced towards 
Roland, who at their first appearance had drawn 
his sword, and now stood prepared to oppose 
the execution of Perkin'a order. 

Astley, whose courage rose with the obser- 
vation that Roland was ‘alone, one against 
twenty, and being moreover anxious to perform 
some exploit which should raise him still higher 
in the estimation of his royal master, rushed 


forward to, secure the prisoner; but he puid 


dearly for this unwonted exertion of courage. 
The point of Roland’s sword caused an ugly 
wound in the left arm of this doughty champion, 
who feeling the smart and seting himself at the 
same;time deluged with: his own blood, a sight 
which never before hudmet his eyes, took it for 
granted. he was a dead ‘man, and uttering a 
hideous groan,' fell. prostrate at the feet.of: him, 
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in whose behalf he had received his first, and; as 
he firmly believed; futal wound, 

The sight of his favourite weltering in blood 
roused. the ire of Perkin, who; seeing the guard 
fall back, appalled at the fate of theîr leader, 
drew his \sword and made a furious pass at 
Roland. ‘The combat did not Tong continue 
equal ; recovering from their panic, the guatds 


became anxious to obtain the honour of rescuing 
their prince from the fate which threatened him; 
their clashing swords were bent against his 


dariog opponent, who pierced with innumerable 
wounds fell heavily beside the still insensible 
form of Astley. 

"l'he noise of this combat spread universal 
constemation through the camp; the soldiers 
hearing that Walter bad deserted their leader, 
became dispirited, and the clang of arms, which 
now resounded from the king's tent; impressed 

P2 
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them: with,the: belief that Stanly was. leading a 
party of the enemy. to surprise the camp, and 
curry off their king... A report, too, which was 
speedily. circulated of Richards. captivity or 
death, completed the panic. ., Most of the troops 
threw.down their arms and betook themselves 
to flight, only looking back to ascertain how 
many of their foes were in pursuît. vw 

The surprise of Perkin was extreme, on issu- 
ing from his tent to give orders respecting the 
attack he still meditated, when he found his 
army melting. away as the early dew beneath 
the absorbing influence of the sunbenm. Con- 
cluding King Henry had surprised him, the 
young pretender himself became infected by the 


general alarm, and giving orders for an instant 
march, the poor remains of his scattered forces 
were soon hurrying, in wild confusion, towards 
Taunton, where Perkin assured them they might 
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abide in safety until those reinforeements, he 
every moment expected, should arrive and en- 
able him to give his haughty rival battle. But 
Perkin was well aware that the succours, of 
which he so frequently made mention in order 
to cheer the drooping courage of his followers, 
existed'anly in his own imagination. 

Arrived at Taunton, the rebels were received 


with generous hospitality by the inhabitants, 
who were all zealous partizans of the house of 
York. But fear had taken too deep possession 
of Warbeck's soul to permit him to embrace the 
opportunity thus afforded of making head against 


the possessor of the tlrone he claimed. Scarcely 

could he be prevailed on to take a few hours re- 

pose, of which he stood in so much need ; and 

when night with her vest of darkness promised 

to conceal lis route from every eye, he was fly- 

ing with about twenty devoted followers towards 
r3 
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the, New Forest, in which was situated: the 
Sanctuary of Beaulieu, whose sacred: precinets 
he knew, even Henry durst not invade, or venture 
to drag from the altar that being; how stained 
soever he might be by crimes of:the blackest 
dye, who should cling toits homs for protection. 

To such a retreat; she whom he claimed as 
his mother, the queen of Edward the Fourth, 
had fled with her infant son, the Dukeof York } 
and, had her woman's. heart remained shut 
against the caths and promises addressed to her 
in order to win her from the wise resolution. she 
had made to keep him in this hallowed resting- 
place, Richard’s plots must have partly failed, 
and one, at least, of her princely boys been left. 
toglad her widowed heart; but with “that faith. 
in words when kindly said,” which so strikingly, 
characterizes her sex, she yielded him, up.to 
those who thirsted for his blood. 
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Before the gates of this venerable ‘abode, 
which, to their panic-struck senses, scemed the 
entrance ‘of heaven, Warbeck and: his ' weary 
followers alighted, to claim. from: the  pious 
brotherhood shelter and protection from their 
merciless foes. The suppliants were received 
in a manner which plainly evinced how much 
the spiritual pride of the brotherhood was grati- 
fied in thus being able to set at defiance the 
power of their temporal sovereign, by affording 
a secure asylumto his avowed enemies. There- 
treatof Perkin was effected but just in time. Had 
he lingered at Taunton until the following day, 


that army which followed élose upan his steps, 


wonld have secured him. Finding theit prey had 
escaped, a chosen body was sent in pursuit, to 
prevent, if possible, his reaching the sanctuary ; 
but although these troops travelled with the 
utmost expedition, the winged fetirs of those 
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they were in chase of, proved the most effectual 
spur; and arriving before Beaulieu, they found 
the rebels had entered one short hour previously, 
and were already registered as claîming the pro- 
tection of the church. 

Entaged at the frustration of their design, the 
soldiers, in the moment of fury, threatened to 
demolish the monastery, unless Warbeck should 
be forthwith delivered up to them; but the 
superstitious reverence with which, from infancy, 
they had been aceustomed to regard all con- 
nected with their church, interfered to prevent 
the threatened violence, and they contented 


themselves with surrounding the sanctuaryy until 


they could receive Henry"s orders low to pro- 
ceed. 

Meanwhile, that monarch, who had ad- 
vanced to Exeter with a chosen band of veterans, 
entered the city a few days after the flight of 
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Perkin, and, to mark his deep sense of the 
fidelity to his government evinced by the in 
habitants, bestowed on the mayor the most 
flattering testimonies of his approbation. At 
the castle, Henry was presented with‘ those 
prisoners taken by the army which preceded 
him; to all of whom he graciously extended his 
royal clemeney, save one unfortunate victim, 
reserved as an example which should intimidate 
others. 


Early on the morrow, the mufled drum, and 


ghastly preparations for death, apoke a traitor 
going to his doom. Not being of patrician rank, 
he conld lay no claim to the axe and block, the 
pluce of which was supplied by a gibbet of 
unusual altitude, from whence it was supposed 


the spectacle of his blackening corse, throwing 
its nppalling shadow to a greater distance, than 
from one of more moderate dimensions, would 
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playthe' part ‘of: scarecrow-withi greater effect. 
A.tremendous crowd; the never-failing attendant 
ona tragedy so attractive, awaited the coming 
forth.of the prisoner, and the deeply furrowed 
face of Henry himself might be detected, peering 
from one of the narrow windows of the castle, to 
feast his eyes with a sight ‘of this human' sacr@= 
fice.to his safety. At length the castle gates 
were thrown open; and Astley—for he it was; 
who, wounded and helpless from terror, had 
been found in the tent of the fugitive Richard, 
and instantly seized on as a most acceptable 
offering to the reigning ‘monareh—the ‘unfortu- 
nate Astloy, between two priests, chanting a 
requiem for the departing sinner's soul, was led 
towards ithe fatal goal, which must terminate 
his earthly career. The damps of' death had 
already settled on his brow; while the eyes, fast 
closed, showed: how small a degree of firmness 
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was,possessed by the. man; who thus shut from 
view that scene, the shuddering of his frame 
plainly evinced was too truly stamped, in even 
more than its own horrific characters, on his 
imagination. One of the priests, casting his 
yes vn the prisoner, and seeing how deeply he 
was affected by the awful situation in which he 
found himself placed, began to pour ghiostly 
comfort into his ear; thereby plunging his failing 
senses into still deeper bewilderment, by mutter- 
ing.over:the incomprehensible jargon comprised 
in a prayer which should have been couched in 
Latin, but in default of that language, totally 
unknown to the holy father, he had been wont 
to.\edify the humble penitents. who sought 
spiritual comfort from this precious source, with 
one of his own, which, doubtless was as sanative 
in.its effects on the discased soul, as would have 
been the purest. Roman, though issuing from.the 
lips of his holiness himself, 
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Arriving at the foot of the ladder, Astley 
being too much occupied by hisspiritual journey 
to heed the steps he was taking towards its 
commencement, his foot came in contact with 
some partof the scaffolding, and he was thrown 
forward with considerable violence. On rising 
the unbappy man; it was found he had fainted; 
and in that state of insensibility he was borne 
up the steps, and laid at the footof the gallows. 


Happy had it been for the, poor wretch, if, 
during this blessed moment of forgetfulness, the 
spirit had left its tenement of clay; but, after a 
brief space, he once more awoke to the horrors 
around ; and the crowd becoming impatient at 


this delay, Astley, supported by the priests, was 
once more placed on his feet, and gazed on the 
multitude with a vacaney of expression which 
showed. how fearfully reason tottered on her 
throne. The fatal noose wasat length adjusted, 
and the prisoner hurried into that eternity from 
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which he had shrunk with so much dread. 
The death-struggle was soon over, since a feeble 
spark alone remained unquenched, by the agony 
of that trying hour. A tremendous burst of 
loyalty from the crowd greeted his dying ear, 
and the air rang with shouts of “ Long live our 
good King Henry! more fervently echoed from 
the consciousness that he, whose:name was thus 
lauded to heaven, while their hearts were silently 
breathing curses, was himself a witness of their 
enthusiastic love. 

Pleased by this avowal of his people's attach 
ment, Henry set out on his retura to London, 


where he summoned his trusty counsellors, to 


deliberate conceming the proper measures to be 

adopted with regard to Perkin Warbeck. Hisown 

inclinations would have led him to issue instant 

orders for that dreaded personage to be forcibly 

dragged from the sanctuary ; but he found the 
VOL. In. Q 
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general opinion averse to such an exertion of 
power; all holding the sacred nature of that 
asylum in too much veneration, to permit a 
thought of its violation The king was there 
fore obliged to content himself with sending an 
embassy to his rival, those of whom it was com-_ 
posed being empowered to offer the arch-rebel 


any terms which might induce him to abandon 


the protection of holy mother church. 


END OF voL. ih 
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SCICASNOLIY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Pardon is all the guit I bare in band. 


“ Despair not of to-morrow,” wo suys the 
proverb, and few among the sons of men there 
are, who at one period or another of their lives, 


have not found themselves placed in apparent 
extremity, who have nevertheless been de- 
livered therefrom, and that too by means which 
seemed to them least likely to work their good. 
Thus it proved with Walter Stanly, whom we 
left moving to a death. which appeared in- 
evitable, for truly it scemed the aid of man was 
wain to deliver him from his enemies; yet, before 
he quitted the scene of his condemmnation, a 
VOL. it. n 
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bustle among the surrounding soldiery an- 
nounced the arrival of some person. of import- 
ance, and the next moment, the martial form of 
Derby's proud carl was seen advancing towards 
the tribunal.  Glancing his eye around, he de- 
manded in a hurried tone, “Am I too late to 


save him?” and, on being assured the prisoner 
yet lived, a fervent “ Thank God!” burst from 
his lips with an energy which plainly evinced 
how deeply it was felt. 


‘At the sight of his uncle, Walters firmness 
had nearly forsaken him: scenes long passed 
came rushibg over his memory, bringing with 
them feelings which well nigh overwhelmed 
him; the certainty, t00, that his noble kinsman 
had brought a respite from that abhorred death 
all must shudderto meet, how carefully soever 
pride may extend her impenetrable veil to cover 
the tortured feelings ; all this caused a revulsion 
in the frame of Walter, which can be under- 
stood by those alone, who like him have been 
snatched from the brink of eternity. 
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The earl, after apologiziog to the presiding 
officer for hia abrupt entrance, placed in the old 
man's hand a warrant bearing King Henry 
signet, and commanding that officer forthwith 
to deliver the person'of Walter Stanly into the 
custody of his unele, to be by him instantly 
conveyed to London, and there detained pri- 
soner until the comcil should decide concerning 
the future doom of one who had given s0 much 
molestation to the government. 


From such an authority there lay no appeal, 
even had the judge harboured a wish that the 
doom just pronounced should be carried into 
effect. Yet there were those around that board 


wlio inly repined at the arrival of that deed of 
merey, lulling their consciences to sleep by the 
fond imagination, that zeal for their monarch, 
and abborrence of treason, alone were the mo- 
tives which prompted' them to wish the reprieve 
had arrived but half an hour later; and their 
indignation would have been roused if mortal 
lips had whispered that anxiety to sweep from 


82 
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their path one who in love or in war, might 
prove a perilous rival, had formed the basis of 
that wish. On the heart of George Stanly this 
respite, brought as it was to Walter by the 
hand of his father, fell like an icebolt; with 
the malice of u fiend, he had rejoiced when the 
awful sound “to his death!” met his ear, and 
he disappointment which now struck him was 
proportionate to his former joy. * Again the 
traitor has escaped me !” he mentally exclaimed; 
« yet let him beware; though heaven and hell 
combine to snatch him from my vengeance, 
their interposition shall prove too feeble a barrier 
against my settled purpose." 

Hastily rising from his seat to prevent the 
embarrassment which must have been caused by 
the questions put by his father, as to the mo- 
tive of his sitting in judgment on his kinsman, 
George left the tent, and calling for his horse, 
threw himself upon it, and was soon galloping 
towards London, there to obliterate any favour- 
able impression Derby might have made on 
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the minds of Henry and the generous-hearted 
prince. 

Together with his nephew"s reprieve, the earl 
bore the commands of his royal son-in-law, that 
the army should not presume to attack the 
rebela, (of whose superiority in point of numbers 
Henry had received an alarming account,) until 
he himself should join them with the forces 
under his command; licaring, however, of War 


beck's flight, the ear concurred in the expe- 
diency of an immediate pursuit, himself mean- 


while falling back with his nephew, now his 
prisoner, to join the royal forces, and receive 
from Henry fresh instructions concerning the 
destination of Walter. 

While in the tent Derby had cautiously 
avoided all intercourse with hîs prisoner, not 
ullowing even His eye to rest on him beyond 
the first moment of recognition; but when he 
found himself by the side of his unfortunate 
kinsman as they traversed the country which 
lay between the two camps, he no longer felt 
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the same restraint imposed upon him, and spur- 
ring his horse close to Walter's, said, ina low 
voice, “ Untiappy boy! in what a miserable 
situation do 1 find you! ‘Why have you not 
taken waming by the fate of my martyred bro. 
ther! For his sake have I spent whole days 
pleading in your behalfto one who knoweth not 
the name of mercy; true, he hath generously 
permitted me to rescue you from the hand of 
yonder iron man, but "tis only that în the soli. 
tude of a dungeon you may taste again and 
again the bitterness of death; and when at last 
he deems time has inured you to this life of 
penance, the order will go forth for the execu- 
tioner to end the scene! Such are the tender 
mercies of him for whom I have poured forth 
my blood !!"* 

“Thanks, dear uncley Walter replied, “ for 
the kind interest you bestow on one whom all 
shun as a being tainted with the leprosy. Suffer 
not your noble heart to grieve because you can- 
not avert the doom which hangs over my de- 
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voted head. It is sad to be thus cut off in the 
gay morning of life, when the young affections 
are busy with that world which has just begun 
to spread before them its thousand witcheries, 
and when the siren hope, with her magie wand, 
converts all around into an elysium of delight. 
Oh! who shall turn from the brilliant scene to 
contemplate with the calmindifference of a stoic 
the chill cold mansions of the passionless dead? 


Truly the answer might be none; and yet, dear 


uncle, even in that sunny season, the clouds of 
disappointment may gather so thick, that the 
blighted and desolate heart shall year for a 
quiet resting-place beneath the green sod; and 
such a heart is now before you. Death can 
only be to me the final seal of my griefs, and 
as such must be welcome!” 

The earl listened to the firm but melancholy 
tone of his young companion with evident emo- 
tion. “Walter,” he at length said, “I would 
fin avert the blow which thweatens you. Your 
father's shade seems pleading in your bebalf: 
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he was dear to me while living, but the cord 
of affection has been bound round my heart 
since bis death with tenfold strength. Yet 
powerful as is this motive which urges me.to 
sîve you, there exists one still more potent—but 
that Imay not now acquaint you with. Unless,” 
he ‘added, after a shiort pause, «I° might hope 
by rerealing it to inepire you with a desire for 
life, whielh should bend your stubborn will to 
that which can alone be accepted by an injured 
monarch as an atonement for your errore,? 
Walter smiled. “Your information," he said, 
“ must'indeed'contain'a powerful talisman could 
ît succeed ‘in raising in my bosom one vagrant 
desire after this world, bare as it is of' all that 
conld make it for me a scene of gladness. If 


aught might work such a change în my feelings, 
your kindness, dear uncle, which convinces me 
one is'yet left on the earth who feels an'interest 
in my fate, would more incline me to your pur 
pose than even the development of that mystery 
which clings around me.” 
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“ Mystery !” he repeated; “where leamed 
you that, young man? and who has dared to 
reveal a secret—” The intense anxiety which 
spoke in every line of. Walter"s face convinced 
Derby he was still ignorant of that with which 
he had at first appeared well acquainted. 
Checking himself, the earl said, somewhat 
huughtily, « But I see your maneuvre; even 
as the skilful angler casts out his bait to insnare 
the finny tribe, so the words you, fair nephew, 
utterod at random, were to lure from me the 
secret it.is impossible you can have had revealed 
to you, since.it was locked in the bosom of my 
brother, and at his death imparted to me alone.” 

(Offended. at the suspicion which this speech 
implied, Walter, eager to clear himself of any 
sinister motive, related the circumstances of his 
last interview with old Elgy. During this, re- 
cital the carl lent a profound attention; and 
when he described her sudden death, n deep- 
drawn breath showed how much his auditor 

»3 
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scorching rays of the sun, the coolness of which 
was doubly welcome to these toil-worn veterans, 
after the long march they had that momiog 
gone through. As'they sat rank above rank on 
a gentle eminence, a clear brook murmuring at 
their feet, and busily occupied in their noontide 
meal, Walter gazed on the scene with admira- 
tion. 


He was roused from the reverie into which 
he had fallen by the cry of “The king! the 


king!” and his eye soon discemed the royal 
Henry, who, mounted on a superb charger, was 
advancing to greet his noble father-in-law, to. 
whom he ever showed marks of the highest 
regard and attention. The king was clad ina 
light kind of armour, the visorof his helmet was 
quite up, and the dark heron’s plume, which 
waved proudly above it, gave a grandeur to the 
lead, while the spirit-stirring scene around lent 
a transient fire to his, usually, dull grey eye, 
which bestowed on Henry more of the princely 
air we are apt to imagine must sit on the brow 
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ofroyalty, than he could generally claim, Yet 
with all these advantages, Walter could not 
forbear contrasting Henry Tudors demeanour 
with that of. Perkin Waurbeck, who; in appear 
ance at least, was “ every inch a king;” and 
whose graceful mannersand courtly address threw 
lis more fortunate rival completely into the shade. 

‘The conference between Henry and the earl 
was long, and apparently very little to the satis- 
faction of the latter, who was evidenily prefer 
ring some suit his royal son-in-law chose to 
evade rather than flatly deny.. Walter could 
not doubt that he was the subject of discourse, 
sìnce, from time to time the calculating eye of 
Henry was turned upon him; but that, glance 
conveyed no assurance of sympathy ; onthe con- 
trary, it spoke a mind firmly resolved to pursue 
the advantage fute had bestowed without one 
feeling of compunetion: (At length his royal 
auditor appeared somewhat impatient under the 
enrl’s pertinacity, thongh the habitual reverence 
with whieh he trented one to whom he owed so. 
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much prevented Henry's showing, to the full ex- 
tent, how much the subject of their debate an- 
noyed him. Pointing to the sky as if tore 
mind' Derby how far the sun had advanced in 
lis course; while they had been speaking, the 
haughty nobleman found himself compelled to 
break off, though against his inclination, and 
bowing until the plumes of his helmet touched 
the arched neck of his jetty steed, the earl 
spurred back to join the little party that awaited 
him, 

During the remainder of their ride Derby, 
whose countenance plainly indicated the dis- 
appointment he felt, maintained a gloomy silence, 
arid when night compelled them to halt for rest 
and refreshment he gave ordera respecting the 
safe custody of his prisoner in a manner which 
seemed to imply that the feelings of the uncle 
were all absorbed in the duty of the loyal subject. 
Attending Walter to the apartment allotted to 
hiînì, and which was examined with scrupulous 
cate, the carl locked the door, and taking from 
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it the key, which he carefully secured ina 
private pocket, placed before the entrance two 
sentries ‘of approved fidelity, and withdrew to 
his'own apartment, which was immediately be 
neath that of the prisoner. 

It was long before Walter could compose him- 
self to rest, and all through those weary hours 
the measured tread of his jailer, for in that light 
alone he might now regard the Earl of Derby, 
resounded without cessation: once ortwice, too, 
he heard, or fancied he heard, a stifled groan as 
if from some person labouring under severe dis- 
tress, either mieritàl or bodily. Convinced these 
sounds of anguish proceeded from the anxiety 
the earl was suffering on his account, Walter 
felt at a loss to determine how he might quite 
account for the strange contradiction observable 
în his kinsman’s deportment. 

«To what dismal dungeon is he about to con- 
duet me ?” he exclaimed. “ A thousand times 
rather would I have met death though from the 
hand of the executioner, than thus to be shut 
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from the cheering light of day, like some loath- 
some toad encased in its living. monument of 
stone; and not one being to give a passing sigh 
to my untimely fate, or say, ‘ Where is he? 
A few brief momenta since I fondly dreamed 
Ellen Stanly would have dropped a tear to my 
memory; but now the brilliant beam of royalty 
shines too intensely on her dazzled vision to al- 
low one to fall for him she holds so far inferiorto 
her princely lover, if indeed Walter Stanly is 
remembered by her at all!” 

The thought was wormwood; yet it roused his 
pride of soul, and he sought in turn to banish 
une he deemed so false from hia memory. 

At an early hour the following morning 
Walter was roused from a heavy slumber into 
which he had fallen, by a summons from the 
ènrl to commence their journey. Hastily putting 
on his clothes, he speedily joined the party 
without, and mounting his horse they were soon 
pricking over hill and dale, at a rate which ad- 
mitted not of conversation. 
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Towards the close of day they entered the 
busy streets. of London, when the carl giving 
orders to his followers that they should advance 
ata gentle pace, fell back to the station occu» 
pied by his nephew,;and for. the first. time ad- 
dressed a few words to him. Encouraged by 
this apparent relaxation from the severe line of 
conduct the earl had previously preserved, Wal- 
ter ventured to ask whither they were going? 

£ To the Tower of London,” was the laconic 
reply. 

The.name of his prison-house smote on Wal= 
ter's ear like some funeral knell, tolling the de- 
parture of the last lingering hope which had till 
this. moment. clung round his heart. Derby 
seemed to read the thoughts which were pass- 
ing within, for as if roplying to them, he said, 

“ "Tis a sud abode for one full of life and 
animation! A few feet encompassed by four 
stone walls is.a bad exchange for. the verdant 
turf, and.the boundless cope of heaven, Yet 


bethink you, Walter, ‘tis your own obstii in 
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persisting to worship yon false God, which has 
brought this doom upon you.” 

“True, my lord," Walter calmly replied; 
‘ fidelity to ny sovercign has placed me in this 
fearful strait, and in support of his rightful cause; 
I freely give these limbs to the torture; and this 
unworthy head to the block.” 

“ Strange perversity !” muttered the earl, as 
he gazed on his companion with a mixture of 
wonder and affection. ‘“ Were this noble en 
thusiasm displayed in the cause of your legiti= 
mate sovereign, how I should glory in you, 
Walter! 

“There was a time, my lord," Walter replied, 
when you deemed the princely line of Planta- 
genet alone worthy to supply a king to these 
fair lands.”” 

* The race îs nearly extinet,” Derby hastily 
rejoined ; “ and Heaven, in thus cutting off the 


the miles of their house, plainly evinces the 
sceptre is destined to pass into other hands.” 
“ Believe it not;* Walter answered; ‘ the 
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house of Plantagenet is about once more to 
fiourish, and let us hope that he who now usserts 
his right to its ancient honours will prove him- 
self every way worthy the race of kings from 
whom he is descended.”” 


They were now at the entrance of the Tower, 
whose glcomy walls, renderèed still more sombre 
by the shades of night now fast closing over 
them, seemed to frown on the unhappy prisoner, 
about to enter, in dismal forebodings of that 


fate which awaited him. As the carl's bugle 
sounded a loud summons to those within, the 
drawbridge fell with a hollow sound, and a 
number of attendants, each provided with a 
torch, advanced to conduct Walter to his piace 
of confinement. 

“ Here, then, we part!” the earl exclaimed, in 
a voice almost choked. by emotion. 

© Farewell, dear uncle!" Walter answered; 
« if the condemned traitor may still claim kin- 
dred with the noble and the free. May Heaven 
reward you for your exertions in my bebalf” 
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The earl slowly turned his horse, and fol 
lowed by his attendants rode in bitter sorrow 
towards his noble residence; while Walter 
alighting from his steed, was conducted up the 
winding staircase to a cell, the dimensions of 
which fell far short of what even he had de- 
picted. A bundle of straw spread in one corner 


was to serve for his couch; this with a clumsy 
stool and a small iron lamp; suspended from the 
roof, formed all the fumiture of his prison. A 


Joaf of black bread, and a pitcher of water were 
placed by his bed; and after lighting the lamp 
lis jailers withdrew, leaving Walter to enjoy in 
solitude the luxury of his apartment. 





CHAPTER IL 


Let him but livo, tho burning tear, 
The sigha so sinful yet 10 dear, 

Which have been all too much bia own, 
Shall from this hour de Heaven'a alone ! 


To account for the unexpected appearance of 
the Earl of Derby, at so critical a moment, we 
must quit, for a short space, the gloomy prison 
of out hero, and transport the scene to the 
princely mansion inhabited by that nobleman, 
who, in this earthly paradise, surrounded by all 
that may glad the heart of earth's happieat sons, 


enjoying the uninterrupted sunshine of his sove- 
reign’s favour; raised by his marriage to an 
elevated rank among the Magnates of the land; 
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and to all human appearance; placed far beyond 
the chafts of care. He was, nevertheless, a prey 
to feelings, whose bitterness mingled with all this 
earthly grandeur; and to escape whose blighting 
influence, gladiy would the proud earl have 
exchanged the pomp around him, for the lowly 
peasant’a humble, but peaceful abode. 

His brother's death. preyed incessantly upon 
his mind, and time, far from assuaging the an- 
guish of his soul, seemed but to increase the 
load of misery which weighed him to the grave. 
In vain he sought, by plunging into scenes of 
busy life, to drown the recollection of Sir 
William's fate; he was alone amidst the crowd; 
Finding society unable to banish the canker-worm 
from his heart, the earl turned to his own home, 
which, from the absence of the countess, and 
Ellen, might be termed a solitary spot; but 
while there he hoped to enjoy that quiet of which 
he stood so much in need, those splendid apart» 
ments became peopled by creatures of his own 
imagination, ever bringing to mind some act of 
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boyish kindness, on the part of his unfortunate 
brother, to whom, in early life, he had been 
attached by that pure and ardent affeetion 
which exists best in childhood, before the noble 
heart has become selfish and contracted, from 
the blighting influence of an evil world, whicli 
comes overour best affections, even as the deadly 
simoom, checking the expansion of many a pro- 
mising bud. 

In the midst of this mental distress, the Earl 
of Derby was summoned by Henry, to head that 
army prepared for the relief of Exeter. This 
high honour was, however, declined, under plea 
of ill health, and the Lord d'Aubeney appointed 
commander in his stead. 

Prince Henry, with all the ardour usually 
found in a young and noble breast, burning to 


distinguish himself by some feat of arms, eam- 
estly solicited his royal sire’s permission to nc- 
company the expedition, but in vain; since the 
death of Arthur, Henry had been seized with 
the nervous apprehension of seeing all his off- 
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spring cut down by the merciless hand of death; 
and fondly deemed the heir to his diadem more 
secure in the palace than in the tented field. 
George Stanly, who had no such difficulty to 
encounter, freely obtained the permission his 
royal friend would, in the excitement of feeling 
ever produced in him by opposition, like another 
Esau, have sold his birthright to gain:  Elated 
by the terms of approbation in which, his sove- 
reign had publicly addressed him in the inter» 
view which took place previous to his departure, 
George sought the upartment of Ellen, to bid her 
farewell. 
" Not doubting that she was present, the young 
nobleman entered, speaking to her; but his foot 
and voice became suddenly arrested on obserring 
the figure of a female, he at once discovered not 
to be Ellen, sitting in a kind of recess; and 
weeping bitterly, Cautiously glaticing around, 


to ascertain whether any other person was in 


the room; George approached the moumer; and 
leaning over her, said, ina voice of tender soli» 
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citude, “ What means this, Amy? What has 
happened thus to distress you?” 

She raised her head as his voice met her ear; 
but it seemed as if the view she took of that 
countenance which was regarding her with deep 
interest, only added to her grief, and her sobs 
became so loud, that George was fearful the 
sound would attract some passer by. Seating 
himself beside the weeping girl, he endeavoured 
to sooth her agony, though totally ignorant of 
its source. By degrees, the violence of her 
distress subsided, and Amy was enabled to listen 
with some share of composure to the expressions 
of regard and sympathy her companion still 
continued to pour forth. Finding her more 
calm, George once more requested an expluna- 
tion of the state in which he found her, adding; 
that if her tears proceeded from any caprice on 
the part of Ellen, she should bitterly repent her 
tyranny. 

“Speak not of her! Amy replied, “She is 
all goodness, while I” 
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A fresh flood of tears interrupted her speech, 
which was replied to by her companion, in & 
tone far different from that în which he had 
hitherto addressed her. “How now, foolish 
girl !"* he sternly demanded, “Do you already 
repent your promise? And is your silly heart 
failing, at a moment when you will need all its 
firmnesa ? Hear me, Amy! this hour I set off 
for the camp of d'Aubeney, and should you fait 
to inform me of all that passes here during my 
absence, by heaven, you shall dearly abide your 
squeamishness ! But come,” he added, “ dry up' 
those tears, which spoil the prettiest eyes in the' 
world, and tell me what has crossed your path' 
this morning to produce such a storm ?””" 

“ An addert” she exclaimed, with a shudder. 

* And did it bite you ?” George asked, laugh- 
ingly. “Tell me, where lurks it, that you may 
soon see this dreaded monster at your feet, 
deprived of all power to harm you.” 

#*Tis in my bosom," she said, drawing from 
thence a small packet, carefully secured, 

voL. HI. © 
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As she slowly undid the covering, the eye of 
George brightened. 

“« Anadder, Amy!” he exclaimed, as «he held 
before him the jewelled rosary, Walters gift to 
Ellen. “By St. George, 'tis worth a kingdom! 
How have you obtained it my queen of faîries?” 

He stretched forth his hand to take from. her 
the glittering beads, but Amy drew back as she 
said, in a firm tone, ‘“ No George! you must not, 
shall not have it!” 

€ What mean you, Amy?” George ex- 
claimed, in a tone of mingled surprise and 
displeasure, “ have you forgotten all I pro- 
mised, should you place that rosary in my pos- 
session?” 

“ Not one word. Too deeply has all you ever 
sgid sunk into my memory, and well you know 
how devotedly I have falfilled your every behest, 
for your sake betraying a mistress, whose noble 
mind, too incapable of deceit to suspect it in 
others, led her to muke me the confidant of all 
her joys and sorrows; and how hare Irrequited 
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her? by betraying to you every secret of her 
heart, and thus arming her most deadly enemy 
with weapons furnished by herself.” 

The eyes of George Stàuly flashed fire as he 
listened to this taunt, and he compressed his 
haughty lip till the blood sprang from it. 
“Amy,” heat last said, with forced calmmess, 
“beware how you trifle with me ; nor rely too 
much on the affection I bear you. Know, rash 
girl, I have you în my power!" 

“Threaten me not! she answered, rising 
from her seat, while her large black eyes, which 
sparkled with unusual lustre from the effect of 
the tears which yet lingered on the long lashes, 
spoke a soul of more than ordinary determina- 
tion. «It ill becomes you, George Stanly, to 
seek to intimidate one who possesses secrets 
you would tremble to have whispered to the 
wind; kindness and affection may win much 
from ‘me, threats nothing.” 

The air of dauntless. resolution with which 
these words were uitered, convinced George 

c2 
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Stanly he had chosen the wrong method for 
attaining. the coveted treasure, Changing his 
tone instantaneously, he said in a playful man- 
ner, “ Bravo, Amy! by heaven the flash of that 
eye of thine is worth a knight's ransom. Buta 
truce to all this idle chat; you know too well the 
influence you possess, to suppose I meant aught 
but sport, when I threatened you, with my dis- 
pleasure, Yet the hour approaches when I must 


leave you, Amy, for a time, perhaps a long one; 
let us not then waste the few brief moments 


of my lingering near you in, trifling: give me 
the rosary, and then I will tell you, all that 
must be done during my absence.! 

His change of manner bad its desired effect» 
on the affectionate heart of Amy; the haughti- 
ness of her look and tone had passed away, and 
it was evident her high resolye, 100, was waver- 
ing; yet she yielded not to that softness which, 
spite of her better reason, stole over her heart 
and spoke in her eye. “ Let me,” she said, 
“ restore this little jewel to my noble mistress, 
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and then I will listen, but while it lingers in my 
hand, it seems as if some deadiy weight were 
n my heart and brain, which renders me in- 
capable of understanding aught I hear.” 

“'In my [possession yon pretty toy will be 
safe, and I swear by the honour of a knight, 
Ellen shall have it again. Nay, look not on me 
so mistrustfully, 'tis perhaps the last request I 
shall ever make to you, Amy: the rebels are 
numerous, and perchance that sun which shall 
light me to the combat, will shed its evening 
beams upon my bloody corpse.” 

"The slender remains of poor Amy's resolti- 
tion quite gave way, as her imagination dwelt 
for = moment on the death of one so fondly 
loved, and clinging to his arm, with a face 
whose marble hue fully testified the feelings 
which ugitated her, she excluimed, “ For 
the love of heaven, speak not thus, if you 
would not see me stretched at your feet!" 

George nvailed himself of this agitation to 
disengage the rosary from Amys powerless 
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parture, that Ellen Stanly entered the apart- 
ment where she had left Amy, who, from being 
of gentle blood and an orphan, had ever been 
treated. by her mistress as a companion rather 
than as an attendant. While, on her part, Amy 
appeared to repay the unvaried kindness of her 
tmistress with the most devoted attachment. 
Aware of the advantage to be derived from such 
= powerful auxiliary, George Stanly practised 
every artifice man could devise to gain the 
affections of Amy, and so completely succeeded 
lm, this villanous project, that the claims of 
Ellen to her fidelity were forgotten; and by 
this means George was fumished with a key 
to every recess of his unsuspecting sisters 
heart. 

As Ellen entered the room, she uttered the 
name of her attendant, in a tone which betrayed 
deep emotion. Not receiving an answer, she com- 
menceda diligent search, tuming overevery article 
in her way with a feverish impatience, bordering 
onagony. At length, becoming irritated at the 
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"Towards Exeter, my noble lady, as I heard, 
to fight with him they call the Duke of York." 

* Which of your companions goes with Lord 
Stanly?” 

«A stranger page, an't please you, my lady, 
though where he came from no one can tell, 
since my Lord Stanly entered alone.” 

Ellen waved her hand for her young atteridant 
to withdraw; and, as the doòr closed after him, 
she sunk upon a seat overpowered by tlie mass 
of confused ideas which thronged her brain, all 
tending to the conviction of Amy”s baseness, ant 
her own betrayal. A thousand trivial circuti= 
atances now occurred to her recollection, which 
at the time they happened had been disregarded; 
but now her mind was distracted by doubts, 
seeming to bring with them confirmation of all 
she feared. “I am betrayed!” she exclaimed ; 
“and that, too, by a being whom I have che> 
rished with the fondness of sisterly affection. 
And Walter, too—the noble, the  genetbns 
Walter—drawn into the snare spread for him 
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by his insidicus enemy, must fall a sacrifice to 
his affection for me! Yet T may save him!” 
she added, starting from her seat, and rushing 
from her apartment with the speed ‘of light. 
Ellen entered the saloon in which the Countess 
of Derby was sitting, busily employed with her 
embroidery. 

The sudden entrance of her &tepdaughter 
caused her to start, and the proud blood rushed 
to her brow as she was preparing to chide the 
intruder ; but the sight of Ellen’s ‘ashy cheek 
and colourless lips in a moment chased from 
the countenance of the baughty dame ‘that 
transient glow of offended diguity ; and rising 
from her chair with unwonted alacrity, slié ad- 
vanced to meet the agitated girl, suying, in a 
voice of affectionate solicitude, “ My dear child, 
what has happened thus to alarm you? Speak 
to your mother, Ellen, are yow ill? or, gracious 
Heaven !” she added, her fears taking new 
channel, “ your father—" 

“Is well, I trust, dear madam,” Ellen an- 
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swered. ‘Do not suffer my foolish nervousness 
thus to distress you, and pardon the abraptness 
of my entrance into your presence, but the busi- 
ness I am at this moment upon brooks not 
delay. I come to request your permission to 
quit the palace for a few hours; and should I 
be inquired for by the princess, that you will 
kindly excuse to her my brief absence.” 

“And whither are you going, Ellen?” the 
countess demanded, in astonishment. 

“To London; to my father, dear madam.” 

# For what purpose, or who is to accompany 
you?” 

Ellen paused to consider how she might best 
reply to these questions. The Countess of 
Derby was to her an object of deep affection, 
and had been the confidant of many a childish 
sorrow; but the influence possessed over the 
mind of that noble lady by King Henry, and 
still more the devoted attachment she cherished 
for her grandson, the Prince of Wales, had in- 
duced Ellen cautiously to guard in her own 
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bosom all that related to Walter. Fora short 
space there now arose a strugglein her mind, 
whether she should mot avow the deep interest 
in the young knight's safety which prompted 
her thus to fly to the Earl of Derby for advice 
find. assistance; but fear of \any interfererice 
with her project determined Ellen still:to main- 
tain a strict silence on the subject; \and she 
therefore merely answered, that as the mission 
on which slie was going involved the secret of 
another, she was not at liberty to reveal it, save 
to her father; that întheirown bargeshe should 
be in perfect security, and therefore did not.re- 
quire any save the usual attendants. 

The look of the countess pluinly bespoke dis- 
pleasure; but as Ellen was in a great degree 
ibdependent of her control, she contented her- 
self with observing, that in heropinion it was 
not quite consistent with propriety fur the' Lady 
Ellen Stanly to be seen sailing'across the river 
with no other protector than a. common barge- 
man. Yet, if she could ensure her fathers 
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pardon for such a breach.of decorum, she, of 
course, could offer no objection. 

“Thanks; dear madam,” Ellen said, kissing 
her hand with fervent affection. «Oh, if I 
dared to tell you how much depends on. this 
short journey, you would urge me to forget all 
false and foolish timidity 1” 

Her tearful eye and pallid cheek, as she spoke, 
touched the. heart of the countess: pressing the 
Jovely girl. to her bosom, she. said, God, bless 
thee, my child, for well I believe thy errand is 
pone of merey.. Tarry here for a little moment, 
while I order your barge to be prepared.” The 
lady sounded a silver call, and a grave-looking 
gentleman .usher made his appearance. € Gil 
bert," she said, “itis the Lady Ellen's will to 
visit her father to-day; see that. tho barge be 
Sitly prepared, and hold yoursell'in readiness to 
attend her, since. she goes alone.” 

The man bowed low, and instantly disappeared 
to put these commands in execution. Ina short 
time Ellen was rapidly traversing the silver 
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Thames, and drawing near to that parent who 
claimed all of her heart love had left untouched. 
As she ascended the steps of the noble salon 
in which the Earl of Derby awaited her, the 
throbbing of'that heart might be distinctly heard, 
while every object around scemed' to swim be- 
fore her eyes. It was not until she felt ber 
fathers arms around her, and the fond kiss 
with which he greeted his darling child was 
on her cheek, that Ellen awoke to conscione- 
ness. Uttering a faint cry, she hid her face on 
the bosom of her father, exclaiming;, ‘Save him ! 
ch save him !”* 

«Ellen! my child!” the carl exclaimed, 
alarmed at the vehemence of her manner, “ what 
‘means this agitation, and who is in danger?” 

With faltering accents Ellen recounted {he 
mysterious disappearance of her atteridant, ex- 
pressing her belief that George had been the 
instigutor and companion of Amy) flight. 

The earl listened to this narrative with sten 
calmness; and when it was finished, he said, 
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« Granting this romantic history true, of which 
1 see little probability, how should the flight of 
such an idle quean affect you so deeply, Ellen, 
and why do you apprehend danger to. your 
brother frot his foolish freak?” 

“?Tis not for George I am thus distressed, my 
father.” 

“Not for George! yet you called upon me at 
your entrance to save Rim / Is it for your wait- 
ing-woman you fear? Trust me, were it in my 
power to bring her back, she is no longer an 
attendant meet for your service. Come, Ellen, 
dismiss from your mind all thoughts of that 
unworthy girl; you shall soon have one more 
trusty to fill her place.” 

“Talk not of her, sir! "tis Walter—'tis my 
‘cousin whom danger threatens !” 

“Walter, said you, Ellen?” the earl ex- 
claimed, a frownof displeased amazement dark- 
ening his brow. . “Think you it is befitting the 
Lady Ellen Stanly thus. to rave about a young 
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and handsome man, even though he is her 
‘cousin?* 

“Think not of it, of me, of any thing !” cried. 
Ellen, sinking on her knee, before her father: 
“ think only that he is your brother”s son—that 
he is—” 

“ Dear to my daughter!” he added, shudder- 
ing. “Unbappy girl! you little know for 
whom you plead! Yet have you touched a 
chord which will long vibrate. Yes, he was. the 
cherished idol of my martyred William, nnd for 
his sake I will seek to avert the blow which 
threatens Walter. But you must be more ex- 
plicit, my child, if you look to me for his 
safety.” 

The paleness of Ellen'scheek had given place 
to the glowing tint of maiden modesty, as she 

«rapidly recounted the history of the rosary, ita 
bestowment by Walter, and its sudden disap- 
pearance on the morning of Amy's elopement. 
Her narrative, though not remarkable for clear- 
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mesa or consistency, was sufficient to determine 
Derby as to his future proceedings, That 
nobleman was no stranger to the dislike George 
nourished towards his young kinsman, and al- 
though he believed ‘it emanated solely from his 
sons devoted attachment to the reigning family, 
still he dreaded his putting in motion the 
dangerous artillery with which he was fur- 
nished against the unsuspecting Walter. Sooth- 
ing Ellen with the assurance that every thing in 
his power should be done to ensure the safety of 
Walter, he quitted the saloon, and mounting his 
horse rode full speed to Westminster, where he 
found Henry giving orders for the appointment 
of those troops he intended himself to lead 
against the rebels. The carl's object was to 
obtain from the king a promise that should 
Walter fall into the hands of the royal party, 
his life should be spared on condition of his 
quitting England never to return. But Henry 
was deaf to the carl's entreaties, declaring he 
would show nò mercy to that arch-traitor, whom 
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With contempt, man's eyes 
Did acowì ca Richard; no msn eried, God sure him i 
No joyful tongue gare him his welcomo home : 
But dust was thrown upon bis sacred head. 


Tus golden dream of royalty, which had so 
long spread its delusive influence over the mind 
of Perkin Warbeck was fast vanishing away. 
All the followers that remained firm to his cause, 
were reduced to the number of about twenty; 
the remainder, with the fickleness which ever 
distinguishes the common herd of mankind, 
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surpassing loveliness, had caused him to forget 
the sacred. rights of hospitality, and likewise 

‘ abandon to the fate in which he had been the 
principal means of involving her, his noble kins» 
woman, the Lady Catharine Gordon. 

From his warmrhearted partizans in Irelandy 
Warbeck could expect no effectual aid ; and 
the hints more than once, tlrown out by the 
holy brotherhood of Beaulieu, concerning the 
power sometimes exercised by the civil au: 
thorities, in dragging from their sanctuary any’ 
offender who had drawn upon himself the mo 
narch’s marked displeasure by plotting against 
the government ; all determined the young ad- 
venturer to seek. safety for himself and his fol» 
lowers by yielding to Henry"s proposals. 

The terms on which that monarch offered 
pardon to the rebels were sufficiently humiliat- 
ing, since by them Perkin was required to cone 
fens. bimself the impostor his enemies had ever 
declared him. Yet so deeply is the love of life; 
rooted in the human breast, that although in, 
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theory nothing appears more easy than to sè 
erifice it at the shrine of honour, when we come 
to put out heroic resolutions into practice, few, 
very few among us will be found equal to the 
mighty eacrifice while there remains one little 
aperture through which'to creep from the fate 
nature shudders at. 

Thus it proved' with Perkin Warbeck; he 
would probably have met death'‘in the field of 
battle without shrinking, for he was not deficient 
in that courage most men possess, and which în 
the hour of excitement frequently prompta them 
to deeds, of which, in moments of cool reflection, 
they were incapable. But far different must be 
the moral courage which shall enable a man 
calmly to note the hours pass one by one, which 
divide him from an ignominious death. 

At length then, but with reluctance, did Per- 
kin subscribe to all the articles demanded by 
his offended sovereign; and receiving in ex 
change a deed, signed by the royal hand, and 
sealed with the royal siguet, promising safety 
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and free pardon for all past ofîences, he pre- 
pared to quit the sanctuary. 

A considerable body of forces was appointed 
to guard him, to London, a circumstance at 
which he expressed much. surprise, deeming 
such an, appendage totally superfluous after the 
plenary indemnity which had been granted him ; 
all. suspicion of treachery was, however, fully 
eradicated from his mind by the assurance, that 
his own safety as well as the public tranquillity 
would be more fully secured by his submitting 
to this arrangement ; as also that he should con- 
sent to a brief sojourn in the Tower, as it was 
to be feared the news of his having quitted the 
sanctuary might instigate some factious spirite 
ance more to appear in arms ; in which case, his 
own life must inevitably pay the forfeit of his 
partizans’ misguided zeal. But he was informed 
that the moment it should, be fully ascertained 
peace was firmly established, he would be at 
liberty to depart. 

Obliged to submit to reasons he had no power. 
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to gainsay, Warbeck slowly passed the gate; 
on the outside of which, was stationed the officer 
who commanded the detachment, and who, from 
courtesy, had alighted to receive his prisoner, 
The attendants of Perkin followed their fallen 
chief, and as they came forward, each under 
went a short exhortation from the officer, after 
which they were dismissed to their respective 
homes. 

Observiug the prisoner was still clad in 
armour, and wore on his brow the emblem. of 
royalty, the commanding officer informed him it 
was a painful part of his duty to see him arrayed 
in garments his sovereign deemed more suited: 
to his station. In an instant Perkin found him- 
self despoiled of his armour and sword; a kind 
of eoarse frock was thrown around him, to which 
was attached a rope by way of girdle; he was 
then compelled to mount a miserable horse, and 
the cavalcade set forward towards London. 

From a curiosity, which, perhaps, more: 
strongly than aught else marks the little mind, 
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Hehry was desirous to obtain a view of his 
fallen rival; but unwilling to honour him with 
@ personal interview, gave orders that the party 
wirich escorted Warbeck should cross the 
country, and pass by Greenwich, where Henry, 
unséen, might gratify his wish. The captive 
was 'spared the mortification which must have 
urisen from a knowledge of such an arrangement, 
by his total ignorance of the country he was now 
trivellîng; yet, when the noble edifice of Green- 
wich Palace met his eye, Perkin could not for 
an dnstant doubt it was the abode of royalty 
which reared its majestic towers before him. 
As if in mockery of the prisoner’s state, a 
splendid band of hunters burst from the park 
at the moment he passed. 

The sumptuous dresses of these gay gallants, 
atonce pointed them out as belonging to the 
nobles of the land, At their head rode a youth 
who might have numbered eiglteen summers 
tHiough from the dignity of his manner, and that 
tone of trigh command he was wont to use, the 
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observer might be led to suppose his age 
doubled those years: He was richly attired in 
a hunting-suit of scarlet cloth profusely adomed 
with gold, while his black velvet cap was sur 
mounted by a jewel formed of pearls and rubies 
so disposed as to present the roses we now dis- 
tinguish by the name of York and Lancaster. 

Checking his steed as he came in contact 
with Perkins guards, the royal Henry exclaimed, 

«Holy Virgin! what bave we here?" 

The commanding officer rode forward, and 
doffing his military cap, informed the prince of 
his prisoner's name, and the commands given 
by his royal sire touching their journey. As 
he spoke, the open brow of young Henry be- 
came contracted in evident displeasure; the 
expression of his laughter-loving eye gave place 
to one of deep commiseration, and turning, his 
look on the miserable candidate for that diadem 
he one day hoped to wear, he said, 

“ Now, by St. George! yon poor wretch has 
sunk too low for my father's vengeance ! For 
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ward my masters, and let us notstand to inerease 
the number of his tormentors: when we have 
fairly caught the stag, it were a foul shame to 
fetter his noble limbs, and then goad him to 
death!” 

So saying, Prince Henry, whose generous 
heart was, in the days of youth, the seat of 
kindiy feelings, gave spur to his impatient 
courser, and was. soon far from the scene of 


Perkin's humiliation, to the no small disappoint- 
ment 6f some among his tram, who would gladly 


have remained to gaze upon that extraordinary 
being who had for years supported those claims, 
whether true or false, he had so boldly ad- 
vanced. 

The joy of Henry, when he looked from that 
lofty station, on his fettered foeman, knew no 
bounds. Far from imitating the example of 
generosity set by his princely son, itseemed that 
he could never be satiated with gazing on the 
miserable captive. At lengtb, observing mani- 
fest symptoms of irritation among the horsemen 
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below, he reluctantly gave the signal for the 
cavalcade to move on, and a short space after 
was himself being rapidly rowed towards the 
tower, to ascertain whether every precaution had 
been taken to prevent the escape of his dreaded 
enemy. But here Henry was doomed to undergo 
all the tortures of suspense. Warbeck and his 
gpard arrived not, and the hurried step with 
which the king continued to puce the governor's 
apartment, plainly declared how much hedreaded 
that the prisoner had eluded his vigilance. 
Meanwhile, the unfortunate Warbeck, after 
his dismissal from the court at Greenwich, had 
been conducted at as rapid a pace as the miser- 
able jade on which he rode would allow, towards 
London; but he soon found the mortifications 
to which he had hitherto been subjected, were 
nothing, when compared to those which awaited 
his entrance into the capital. The citizens, 
anxious to obtain the favour of their sovereign, 
believed they could not more effectually recom- 
mend themselves to him, than by heaping on the 
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devoted Warbeck, every insult and indignity 
human malice could suggest. 

An immense concourse of people had gathered 
themselves together to greet the arrival of their 
would-be king, to the chief city în his dominions; 
and the shout which burst from the assembled 
multitude, as he appeared, was audible at a great 
distance; groans, yells, and hisses, mingled with 
sounds still more discordant, rose to the sky; 
it seemed as thoush the crowd resolved to sup- 
port for him the title with which Henry had 
contemptuously invested the young pretender, 
“King of Rakehells," for truly it might be 
deemed Pandemonium had sent forth the rabble 
who now encircled him. The horses, particularly 
that on which the commanding officer was 
mounted, became so unmanageable from terror, 
that their riders had sufficient difficulty in keep- 
ing their saddles; while the plunging, and loud 
snorting of the terrified animals, increased the 
horror of the scene. 

Perkin Warbeck alone appeared unmoved 
amidst this dire confusion, and those who looked 
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whose head being defended only by a slight 
military cap, it was “shivered like a crystal 
goblet,” and he fell a lifeless corpse beneath his 
horse”s feet. 

The sacrifice of this unfortunate man probubly 
saved the life of Perkin Warbeck, since the 
known severity of Henry's nature left the citizens 
no room to doubt that he would, by fine and 
imprisonment, take ample vengeance on them 
for the murder of his officer, thus done to death 
inthe discharge of his duty. The violence of 
the tumult censed ; a frightful stillness succeeded 
to those discordant sounds which had lately rent 
the blue vault of heaven, and by degrees that 
dense mass of living clay, which had been so 
closely serried together, that it resembled 
one huge body, animated by the same soul, 
began to melt away, at first imperceptibly, for 
it was long before the absence of those behind 
could be perceived by the still enormous con- 
course in front. Yetthatat length came to wax 
thinner and thinner, and the heart of Perkin 
Warbeck again vibrated to the touch of hope, 
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for the prospect of escape lay before him; but 
the animating throb was speedily checked by 
the ‘arrival’ of a new force. Short as the fore 
going scene may appear in detail, the space 
occupied in the actual performance amounted 
to several hours; and Henry, whose impatience 
at the unexpected delay of the pretender's safe 
custody, had risen to a height he could no longer 
control, despatched the lieutenant of the Tower, 
‘with'a considerable party, to ascertaîn the occa- 
Sion'of'this tedious procrastination, as also of the 
tutnult which had renched the monarch's ears. 

‘The lieutenant arrived at the moment when 
the last rank ofthe rioters had fallen back from 
theîr promineht station, a distinciion which 
would have justified their seizure and detention, 
as ringleaders. Of this they were perfectly 
sensible, and the appearance of another military 
band completed their panic, and they fled from 
the scene of violence, seeking, by the space they 
put; in as'short a time'as possible, between it 
and them; to maké'it stem incredible they had 
been present at the fray. 
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The lieutenant approached Perkin with. ex- 
pressions of sympathy, but upon beholding. the 
lifeless body of the slain man, with whom, he 
had been intimately acquainted, he demanded 
who had been the perpetrator of so foul. a 
murder, and receiving an account of the tumult 
which had greeted Perkin’sentranceinto London, 
he vowed the severest revenge; but it was.soon 
obvious that grief for his lost friend, rather than 
indignation for the violence exercised. towards 
his prisoner, was the cause of his displeasure. 
They now entered a mean dwelling, where 
Warbeck was disencumbered of the filthy gar- 
ment he wore, and another of equally. coarse 
materials not being at hand, his, dress; was 
rendered, comparatively, costly. 

As the lieutenant gazed on him thus attired, 
that officer was compelled to acknowledge his 
eyes had seldom, rested on a face and form. so 
strikingly noble, and an irresistible conviction 
crept into his heart, that he was lending his aid 
to immerse, in a loathsome, dungeon, the. de 
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scendant of a long line of kings, and the rightful 
heir to England's throne. His oath of alle 
giance, liowever, had been sworn to Henry, and 
on that prince’s remaining. firm in the seat of 
power, depended hîs own lucrative post. Dis 
missing, therefore, the thought as ‘injurious to 
the King he served, he led forth the prisoner, 
and causing him once more to mount his sorry 
steed, set forward to the Tower: Those massive 
gates aguin unclosed'theîr frowning portals, to 
add yetanòther captive to those already included 
witliin the magic circle. Perkin Warbeck, as 
he surveyed that gloomy fortress, recalled the 
proud boast uttered to the Duchess of Burgundy, 
that the standard she had presented to him, 
should proudly wave its silken folds above those 
very walls, now about to receive him a prisoner 
until denth should come, with hîs iron hand of 
might, and set the captive free. 

As the thought passed over his mind, War- 
beck's eye mechanically sought the spot where 
the banner should have been plantedy and it 
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restedontherival rose of Lancaster, He tumed 
from the view, when.a star of uncommon bril- 
lianey, which glittered in) the dark blue firma» 
mament attracted his attention. As he gazed 
upon it, one of those electric sparks, often seen 
to shoot across, as if bearing some message from 
one isle of light to another, passed rapidly before 
his eye; it gleamed a moment with intense 
lustre, and then was lost in darkness for ever. 
Inan age of superstition, like that in which 
he lived, every phenomenon among the heavenly 
bodies, not understood, could only be regarded 
as anomen, The falling star, as it was firmly 
beliered' to be, was naturally considered as a 
prognostic of evil, and to the mind of Perkin, 
weighed down as it was at this moment, by the 
scene of horror through which he had passed, 
it appeared as sent to remind him his light was 
quenched, never more to be rekindled. Shudder- 
ing/at the dire foreboding, Warbeck passed the 
drawbridge, and following his guide up the 
winding staîr, entered a small cell. At first 
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the gloom which pervaded it prevented his dis- 
tinguishing aught ‘around, but he speedily dis- 
covered that it was not to solitary confinement 
he was.doomed, 

As he advanced, the inmate of the, dungeon 
rose to meet the intruder, demanding. whether 
his jailer had come to lead him to execution. 
The tones of that voice scemed familiar to Perkin's 
ear 

“ Fear nothing from me,” he said, “since I 
liave more to apprehend, on my part, in being 
thus thrust upon your privacy. Yet, could my 
eye os clearly discern your face, as my ear 
responds to your voice, something assures me 
tis no enemy I have to encounter.” 

“ My noble prince!” Walter exclaimed, joy 
at meeting him for a moment overpowering 
every other feeling, “ your ear deceives you not. 
I ever was a devoted follower of the royal 
Plantagenet, and while the blood throbs in his 
veins, Walter Stanly will prove no recreant 
knight.” 
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A cry of delight burst from the lips of Perkin, 
as he folded his faithful soldier in a warm em- 
brace, declaring half the horrors of his captivity 
were already done away, in being thus. per- 
mitted to pass his hours with a friend so true and 
devoted. 
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Hosr a little further, 
And then I'Tl bring thea to the present business 
Which now's upon us; without the which, this story 
Were most impertinent. 


Futt of sad and bitter reflections, the Earl of 
Derby, after quitting the Tower, took the road 
to his own home, or rather was borne thither 
by the instinct ofthe noble animal on which he 
rode; since, in the distracted state of mind into 
which he was plunged by the peril his young 
kinsman was involved in, had his noble steed 
strayed from the beaten track Derby had. failed 
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to observe it. To that load of care which had 
for some time overwhelmed him, was now added 
the mortifying convietion that his only son had 
proved unworthy the high rank he was to in- 
herit. The earl had long marked the inveteracy 
with which George had acted towards his cou- 
sin; and now the history of Amy’s elopement, 
the loss of Ellen's rosary, together with the 
information he had received during his brief 
sojoum in the camp to which George had con- 
ducted Walter prisoner, and the young noble- 
man's subsequent appearance among those ap- 
pointed to pass sentence upon the victim of his 
perfidy, all tended to establish beyond a doubt, 
even in the partial heart of a parent, the con- 
viction of his baseness. From the painful reverie 
into which he had fallen, Derby was aroused by 
the officious bustle among his numerous re- 
tainers which greeted their lord’e retum. Of 
late his fitsof abetraction had been too frequent 
to call forth any wonder on their part, and they 
marked not now the increased gloom which 
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overshadowed his brow. The hasty question 
Derby put to the greyheaded seneschal, who 
hailed his return with more of affection than îs 
wont to dwell in the bosom of a mere hireling, 
was answered by the information that the 
countess and Lady Ellen still tarried at 
Greenwich, in attendance on the queen, who 
was ill at case. The latter part of the old 
man's speech was given to the wind. Derby 
heard it not, for he was even now wending his 
way alone and on foot towards the water's edge, 

Old Oswald stood for a short space regard- 
ing the retreating footsteps of his lord; then 
heavily sighing as he marked the rapid pace the 
carl held, he shook his hoary head, exclaiming, 
« All is not right within! Inursed him in baby- 
hood, and from that time have eyer been his 
trusted servant, and till this hour a kinder or a 
freer-hearted gentleman never put foot in stir- 
rup; but sorely is he changed since the day 
that robbed him of his brother. Well, well, 
1 marvel not, for they loved cach other dearty. 
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And my sweet young lady, too! Oh! to see her 
dainty cheek that used to bloom like the rose 
in June, now ‘tis pale and woeful! Alack! 
alick! it" goes nigh ‘to ‘break my withered 
heart!” 

Unconscious of the deep feeling his abrupt 
departure had awakened in the bosom of old 
Oswald, the earl continued his lonely walk until 
he came in sight of that majestic river he was 
sbout to cross, He then, for the first time, 
became aware how hasty had been his course ; 
since, in the place of that splendid barge, and 
the liveried servitors that always attended when 
His pleasure led him to take the water, a 
wretched ferry-bout, with n single man to 
guide it, met his view. For a moment the 
haughty nobleman drew back with instinctive 
horror from the dirty skiff which was evidently 
his only mode of conveyance; but the next, pride 
gielded to the more powerful motive which 
uùrged him onward, and throwing himself into 
the boat with an impetus which threatened to 
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overset it, hescated himself opposite the alarmed 
waterman, who drew back from one he imagined 
to be a maniac. Accustomed to be regarded 
with awe by those beneath him, Derby, if he 
observed it at all, looked upon the man's'terror 
is the natural consequence of his sumptuous 
dress and commanding. air. Simply uttering 
the words, “To Greenwich,” he threw himself 
back, and was soon too deeply absorbed in. sad 
recollections to heed what was passing around, 
Though the waterman plied his car with more 
than ordinary vigour, anxious to pleasure the 
noble gentleman, and the more. speedily to de- 
posit a burden he found o'er grand for his frail 
bark; yet,as they drew near the place of destina» 
tion, his rapid stroke kept not time with the 
impatience of his passenger, who, suddenly 
starting from the state of apathy into which he 
had fallen, urged the man to increased exertion, 
and as ithe boat neared the shore sprang to 
land; then tuming to the waterman, who sat 
with open mouth and uplifted cer gazing on the 
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poor demented gentleman, who, he doubted not, 
was about to commit suicide; the carl lung him 
a heavy purse, which proved an effectual balm 
for the alarm he had experienced. 

Derby then pursued the path which led to 
the palace, where he was instantly admitted 
by the. porter at the gate, to whom he was 
well known. The, earl’s first inquiry was for 
Ellen, and hearing she kept her chamber from 
indisposition, thither he bent his steps. A hasty 
summons for admittance was answered by the 
waiting-woman who had replaced the truant 
Amy, who being a stranger to the carl, and see- 
ing a man whose evident agitation, and attempts 
to enter the room without ceremony, greatly 
alarmed her, the damsel felt no inelination to 
permit so suspicious an intruder to pass into the 
presence of her young mistress. She was still 
further confirmed in this her resolution, by 
observing that the stranger maintained a pro- 
found silence, while he still endeavoured to re 

© move her from his path; and: her repeated. de- 
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less alarm she continued to gaze upon her father; 
im.the fearful expectation of she knew not what: 
On his part the carl was not less struck by the 
Favages anxiety had made ‘in the appearance of 
his darling child. Her blooming cheek had, 
ms old Oswald observed, faded into the blanched 
hue of the lily, while the air of languor which 
pervaded her attenuated form, plainly. bespoke 
how deeply the body sympathized. with the 
anguish of the soul. Drawing her to his bosom 
the earl tenderly kissed her brow, and bestowing 
on hera father's blessing, said, “ You are ill; my 
beloved child ; and much I fear the news I bring 
will rather add to the misery which oppresses 
you.than diminish it. Yetmust 1 demand from 
you much exertion, Ellen, even for the sake of 
those most dear to you. Rouse, then, my child; 
and show your father he did not err when he 
firmly believed the strength of your mind: suf- 
ficignt ito surmount that trial. under which 
toiour poor Walter, and that hope rests.on your 
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exertions, Ellen. Say, then, have you courage 
to undertake the arduous.task of obtaining his 
liberty?” 

Ellen pressed her father's hand; she replied 
not, but the clevated expression: of her counte 
nance; spoke her high resolve at once. to enter 
the path which should be pointed out, and 
firmly pursue it though danger, and even death 
itself tracked her footsteps. Theearl understood 
all that was conveyed by that look. of devoted 
resolution. He briefly recounted Walter's cap- 
tivity, and having finished by expressing the 
desire he felt to set him at liberty, said, in a 
solemn voice, “Should we succeed in this our 
purpose, tell me, Ellen, can you firmly determine 
never more to behold him? On yourcompliance 
with this your father's request, must depend 
any exertion I make in his behalf.!* 

« My father!” the agitated girl exclaimed, 
struggling in vain to subdue the feelings which 
overpowered her, “ why thus croelly seek to 
interest me.in one you deem so unworthy ?” 
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“ Nay, Ellen,” her father replied, “you must 
not thus mistake me. Walter is worthy all 
we may risk in his cause, worthy even your love, 
my child, and can I bestow higher praise on 
man? Yet the time is come, Ellen, when 
you are to leam a secret, long and religiously 
concealed. Remember, to your own bosom you 
must confine it, even in that trying hour which 
seldom fails to bare every secret, which, till that 
moment was lodged in the innermost recesses 
of the heart.” 

The earl then proceeded to relate .to his 
astonished daughter a history, with which he 
himself had been totally unacquainted to the 
time of Sir William's death. The knowledge of 
it had, ina painfal degree, increased the anxiety 
he before felt on Walter's account: As the 
carl proceeded in his narrative; the frame of 
Ellen became shook well nigh dissolution. 
Burying ber face in her hands, she continued, 
after her father had ceased speaking, unable’ to 
utter a single word. The agitation of Derby, 
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though less apparent, was equally powerful. 
Fear that the reason of Ellen might fail in this 
painful strife between love and duty, came over 
him, and taking her hand, he said, «Speak to 
your father, Ellen, and tell him you feel stem 
necessity alone could dictate his apparent 
cruelty.” 7 

Ellen murmured a few words, but they were 
inaudible, even to the attentive ear of her father. 
The earl sighed deeply: # Alas!" he said, “my 
grey huins must descend with sorrow to the 
grave, since both my children are lost to me!” 

The tone of heartfelt anguish in which these 
words were uttered, pierced the bosom of Ellen, 
and clinging to her father's arm, as if to seek 
support against the warring clemente within, 
she whispered, “Say not so, my father! Your 
Ellen will never forsake you ; give me but time 
to recover this fearful shock, and you shall have 
no cause to blush for your daughter." 

“ My noble girl!” the carl exclaimed, foudly 
caressing her, “ Heaven bless thee! and may 
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that God, who is well pleased with the sacrifice 
of filial obedience, reward my child, in this 
world, and that to come! Seek at his footstool; 
Ellen, the strength which shall enable you to 
sustaîn this fiery ordeal: to his Almighty arm I 
commend you!” 

So saying, he hastily quitted tlie apartment 
believing Ellen would, in solitude, more readily. 
recoyerthat; strength of mind he knew her to 
passess.  Sinking on her knees before the 
crucifix, which hung in her chamber, she poured 
forth all the sorrows of her heart, seeking for 
consolation and balm to her wounded spirit, at 
the fountain of never-ending merey. It. had 
been her father’s advice to Ellen, that she should 
endeavourto interest Queen Elizabeth in Walter'g 
cause, as, although he could hope but little from 
her gentle pleading with her tyrannic lord, still 
he knew how devoted was the love with which 
the Prince of Wales regarded his mother, and 
the carl fondiy believed, by awnkening the 
tender sympathy of Elizabeth, she would be 
induced to avail herself of the influence young 
Henry possessed over his father, to obtain the 
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For his: sake will 1 rise above it; and since 
Heaven thus forbids our union, I will task.every 
faculty. to obtain for hina life and freedom... That 
accomplished, the remainder of my life shall be 
passed in solacing my father's declining years; 
and the feeling that I am adding to his happiness, 
shall cheer me through my-lonely pilgrimage !”” 

At her summons the waiting-woman once 
more appeared, still pale from her recent alarm. 
By Ellen’s direction the bewildered Abigail set 
about repairiog her toilet, and. being told; her 
mistress was about to visit the queen, she 
spared no pains in endeayouring to set ofî' to 
the fullest advantage those charms of which 
she felt almost as proud as if nature had he- 
stowed them. on herself. And never since she 
performed the office of tirewoman to .the Lady 
Ellen had her efforts been crowned with, such 
complete success. The exertions she had used 
to oyercome her feelings had flushed Ellen's 
cheek with more than usual brilliancy, while the 
consciousness of high resolve and native dignity 
spoke in her eye, which now too was lighted 
up by the unnatural light of fever, 
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She entered the saloon in which sat the 
melancholy queen of fair England, surrounded by 
her handmaidens, like Penelope of yore, mourn- 
ing the absence of her lord; like her too, the 
queen was employed in the laboura of em- 
broidery. As Ellen Stanly timidly approached, 
Elizabeth rose with that air of sweet benignity 
which marked her manner to all, putting from 
her knee, at the same time, a lovely little girl, 
who had been busily employed tangling with 
her fairy fingers the silks of a hundred vivid 
hues which her mother had been using in tbe 
mimic creation of birds, flowers, and butterflies, 

Kindly greeting the gentle girl, to whom she 
was much attached, Elizabeth led her to a scat, 
and as she did so her eye rested with udmiration 
on the dazzling beauty of Ellen's appearance ; 
but that feeling was soon exchanged for one of 
pity and alarm, as the conviction struck her 
that internal excitement had produced this un- 
wonted blaze of loveliness, She uttered not, 
however, the thought; but resuming her place, 
said, with a smile, 

“ The hour of your visit, my dear Ellen, leads 
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me {o suppose you come a suiter, perhaps from 
our beloved daughter, Catharine; if so, speak 
without fear, you know, as far as my limited 
power will permit, I am ever ready to pleasure 
you.” 

“ Pardon, gracious madam,” Ellen replied; 
“ the boldness which has led me thus to tres- 
pass on those hours you are wont to devote to 
retirement; yet, let the errand of mercy on 
Which T come plead in my behalf.” 

“ Errand of mercy !" Elizabeth replied, with 
a sigh, arising from the consciousness of her 
înability to further such a petition with her 
partner in that empire she might have regarded 
as exclusively her own. 
‘A speaking glance which Ellen directed to- 
wards the seamstresses who were busily ply- 
ing their tasks, gave Elizabeth to understand 
there must be no auditors to the petition.  Dis- 
missing her attendants, Elizabeth once more 
demanded in what she could pleasure her fair 
kinswoman, Ellen after recalling to the queen's 
recollection the fate of Sir William Stanly, 
whose execution the royal lady had used every 
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exertion to avert, proceeded to depiet the hope 
Jess situation in which his son was now placed, 
and besought Elizabeth, with the most im- 
passiuned enmestness, to save Walter from the 
doom which awaited him. The queen «hook 
her head : 

“ You know not, my sweet girl,” she saîd, 
“ how powerless is the being you plead to in 
behalf of one, who even for your suke, might 
claim my best efforts to'ensure him pardon and 
release, Alas! the poorest cottager în Britain 
has small cause to envy the prerogative of 
Elizabeth of England !!" 

“Oh! say not so, dear lady!” EMlen replied ; 
“ who that looks upon you may turn unheeding 
from a request of yours ?"" 

Elizabeth smiled, but the tear which trem- 
bled in her mild blue eye showed how little that 
passing beam shone from a sunny heart. 

“I must not reply to your flattery, dear El- 
len, by deceit. Trust me, queen though I am, yet 
have these knees been bent in vain in behalf of 
the faithful followers of that house from which 
lam descended. Yes," she added, an expres- 
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sion of greater bitterness than her mild features 
seemed capable of, crossing them for an instant, 
“«insult has been added to, refusal, and I have 
been assured my well-meant interference did 
but accelerate their doom! Can I, think you, 
remain. insensible to the misery of that young 
min who has so boldly averred: his right to the 
throne of England ? Some busy demon is ever 
whispering in my ear, he is indeed my brother 
of York, miraculously preserved from that fear- 
fol death to which the noble Edward was con- 
signed by his murderous kinsman, Ah! how 
eamestly have I besought the king to let me 
ate this youth. Years, ’tis true, have elapsed 
since I beheld him; yet is the remembrance of 
that princely boy .too truly. stamped on my 
heartand brain to allow my being deceived byan 
impostor. And, should it indeed, be the sweet 
companion of my childhood, Holy Virgin!” 
shè continued, clasping her. hands in agony; 
who will sign his death-warrant ?—the hus- 
band of his sister !"" 

Overpowered by her feelings, the unfortunate 
queen fell back in a deathlike swoon, to the 
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great alarm. of Ellen, which was nota.little ine 
creased by the terrified child. Believing- her 
mother was dead, the infant. princess. uttered 
the most heartrending lamentations. 

As. Ellen was. hastily. crossing the room. tò 
summon..the attendants. to .the.aid of. their 
royal mistress, the..door. was suddenly thrown 
open; and Henry Prince.of Wales entered. «He 
started at the sight of Ellen, (aware that the 
queen allowed no intrusion. sare from. her chi 
dren during these hours chosen for retirement. 
Being informed of his mother indisposition, 
the prinee flew to her assistance, and promptly 
applying those remedies which the frequent 
recurrence of fainting-fits rendered it necessary 
to have always at hand, they soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing the royal sufferer regain 
her senses.. Taking his infant sister in his arms; 
Henry kissed and soothed her to pence ; theny 
turning to Ellen, expressed the delight be. felt 
at secing her; a pleasure of which-he had been 
deprived for a longer space than he might 
reckon. 

“They told me, Ellen,” the prince continued, 
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“you were sick; ‘but by St, George they lied} 
for never have I seen you'look half so lovely!" 

* Peace, my dear.son !” Elizabeth exclaimed ; 
“like you I have been dazzled by the apparent 
bloom: of our sweet young kinswoman ; but see 
you not ‘tis the fire of anxiety which thus flushes 
her check, and kindles in her eye?” 

“And what has caused this unwonted agità- 
tion in the fair Ellen?” Henry demanded ; «*tis 
too becoming to be reudily parted with; and 
while T' see you look:thus, I am not sure, dearest 
Ellen, E could bring myself to remove the cause 
of your'anziety.” 

(Wishing' to reliere her young suppliant from 
that strain of gallantry in which Henry ever 
addressed Ellen, and which, from the agitation 
of-her feelings, was now peculiarly  painfal, 
Elizabeth related to her son the cause of Ellen's 
distress, 

At the name of Walter Stanly Henry's brow 
became black as midnight, and ere the queen 
liud well finished her narrative, he impetuously 
exclaimed, “ Ha! can you, madam, so far forget: 
your royal dignity as to become a pleader in 

3 
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Behalf of him with whose base attempt to shiike 
my father's thronè all Europe rings?” 5 
“ And «ay, my son, he has been induced to 
wicld ir rebellious sword in the cause ofrone he 
deems his riglitful king. Bethîak you, Henry, 
the noblest prerogative a Sovereign may exercise 

îs that of pardoning offences."* 

“Such merey ‘may befit the day-dreams of 
women and monks, but when exercised indis- 
criminately it becomes a weakness whieh never 


fails to sap the stately tree of power. Think 
niot I'will join in your fond petition at the! foot 
of the throne for a toad-spotted' traitor like 
Walter Stanly !* 

“You wrong your noble nature, prince," 
Ellen' replied, “in thus loading with calamny 
the:unfortinate.” 


«Name him not, Ellen," Henry replied, 
hastily interrupting her; “you youmelf' know 
his baseness, since from your lips I leamed the 
plot ‘this false-hearted traitor hatched against 
mel 
‘Your ighness must strangely have misin- 
derstood' my warning : surely the bewilderment 
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into which I was at that moment cast could 
not have induced me to criminate an innocent 
person 1” 

“ Be not alarmed, fair Ellen,” he answered, 
«with a bitter smile; “the interest this recreant 
knight had doubtless created in your. heart, 
taught you effectually to conceal the traitor; 
but from another quarter I learned the secret, 
as wellas the unworthy passion which prompted 
your deception." 

Mhis taunt effectually roused the indignant 
spirit of Ellen Stanly. She repelled with dis- 
dain the accusation of deceit; and ended by 
demanding the name of him who had thus be- 
lied both Walter and herself, 

Ashamed of the impetuosity to which he had 
yielded in presence of her to obtain whose good 
opinion he would have made any sacrifice, the 
prince answered, by naming George Stanly. 

At this fresh proof of her brother's perfidy, 
Ellen uttered a hollow groan, and, fell at the 
feet of Henry, who; distracted at this unexpected 
termination to their conference, now raved like 
one bereft of reason, accusing himself as the 








CHAPTER V. 


We bare tcoteh'd the anuko not kill'd it; 
Thero the grovn sorpent lies ; the worm that'a fed, 
Math mature thet in timò may venosa breed ; 

No teoth for the prosent. 


His dreaded enemy being thus disposed of, 
it might have been expected that Henry would, 
for a time at least, lay aside the anxiety which 
had so long corroded his mind, and yield him- 
self up to the sweets of security. But there 
still lurked a thorn in his pillow which caused 
him many a sleepless hour, The dread which 
now troubled his repose arose from anticipations 
of ill consequences which might accrue to his 
successor, rather than from fear on his own 
account, With his usual prudence Henry dived 
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into futurity, and saw there all the horrors of a 
disputed succession, should an heir be bom to 
Perkin, to whom that adventurer might be- 
queath his aspiring claims. How best to dis- 
pose of the Lady Catharine Gordon, in such a 
manner as at once to ensure her safe custody 
and that of her unborn babe, and still not 
give umbrage to the King of Scotland, was a 
knotty point which it required all Henry's saga- 
city to unravel. -He could not doubt the lady 
would retum to her native land when his deter- 
mination to keep Warbeck a perpetual prisoner 
should be announced; and. should she there 
become a mother, James would always have it 
în dis power to keep the King of England ina 
state of alarm, by holding ix terrorem the claima 
of this pretended scion of the house of York. 
On the other hand, should Henry follow the 
dietates of policy, and consign Lady Catharine 
to captivity, bow honourable soever it might be, 
all Europe would echo with so bolà a breach of 
the laws of chivalry, while every true knight 
would be ready to couch lance in rest in behalf 
of beauty in distress, Nor could Henry sup- 
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pose his future son-in-law, with wliose restless 
spirit he wns well acquainted, would forego the 
advantage such a plausible pretext as the im- 
prisonment of a kinswoman must afford, to 
trouble the repose of England, 

Henry at last determined to seek an interview 
with the Lady Catharine, during which he hoped 
to discover encugh of her future plans to deter- 
mine him how to proceed. For this purpose 
the king despatched a party of soldiers, to St. 
Michael's mount, where he learned the lady 
still tarried, with directions to bring her, either 
by fair means, or force, to his court at West- 
minster. The command of this detachment was 
bestowed on George Stanly, who proceeded on 
his mission with the full resolution of acting up 
to the letter of his sovereign’s commands, heed- 
less of the sex or rank of that being whose 
forlom situation might have awakemed com- 
miseration in the heart of a savage, But George 
Stanly was a stranger to the soft impulse» of 
humanity, and he now hurried forward, regardless 
of aught save the increase of farour with which 
the king was likely to distinguish hit, for thus 
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placing in his power a helpless woman, wliose 
only crime consisted in being found the faithful 
wife of Perkin Warbeck; for whose suke she 
had quitted the sheltering roof of her parents, 
abandoned the land of her nativity, and now 
braved all the dangers which threatened her în 
an enemy's country, rather than forsake him she 
had vowed to follow. 

As the detachment of cavalry paused in front 
of Lady Catharine's residence, their leader ad- 
vanced a few paces before the rest, and putting 
tò his lips the bugle which was suspended from 
lis neck, sounded a few notes as a signal for 
those within to open their gates and surrender. 
A few minutes elapsed without any symptom of 
this summons being heeded, when George Stanly, 
at this implied contempt and defiance, was 
about to give his soldiers directions to force the 
gates; but his purpose was arrested by the 
appenrance of an elderly female, clad în thè 
deòpest mouming, who, stepping from a small 
wicket, stood before hîm. Her sucred garb, as 
well as the air of grave diguity with which she 
awaited his commands, checked the wrathful 
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language the young nobleman was about to 
Lady Catharine herself, who was before lim, 
and making a sign to two of the soldiers, the 
men threw themselves from their liorses, and 
approached the lady in order to secure her. She 
moved not until they attempted to seize her 
arms, for the purpose of binding them, when, 
stepping back, she exclaimed, in a tone of 
authority, which caused them involuntarily to fall 
back, “Soldiers, forbear!” Then tuming to 
George Stanly, without further heeding the 
astonished guards, she demanded whom. he 
sought. 

*I seek,” he answered, “the lady Catharine 
Gordon, wife of him who falsely terms himself 
Duke of York; and believing ’tis she to whom 
I now address myself, pray you, madam, in- 
stantly to submit to the warrant I bear for your 
apprehension; and without further delay, permit 
one of my soldiers to mount you behind him, 
that I may conduct you to the place appointed 
by my royal master.” 

The lady smiled contemptuously as. she 
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answered, “ Methinks, fair sir, you have conned 
your task but imperfectly, when, you thus com» 
mence by mistaking the twinkle of. a dim lamp 
for the bright beam which emanates from the 
sun of royalty! Yet fear not, though my inclina» 
tion powerfully incites me to allow. you to proceed 
in this error, the commands of my. noblelady are 
imperative, and must be obeyed. If, therefore, 
you seek an interview with the Lady Cathanne 
Gordon, follow me; I will lead yoa to her pre- 
sence; but I pray, let none of your guards cross 
the threshold. My lady is grievously indis- 
posed; and I would not, for the broad lands of 
bonny Scotland, she were agitated,” 

George Stanly cast a suspicious glance on the 
speaker. 

«A woman, und so fearless !' he mentally 
exclaimed, “ Did there not lurk, in yonder 
walls, those able to bear her out in. the bold 
contempt. of my armed force, she dared not thus 
brave me!—And what shall ensure my safe 
returo,” he said, addressing the lady, “should I 
comply with your reasonable request 1°" 

“Your own good sword, I would answer, 
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did danger exist; but in its absence, our utter 
ineapacity to harm you. No human being 
lingers here save my noble mistress and myself: 
all'are fled to ensure their own safety; and had 
the Lady Catharine listened to my poor counsel, 
you would have travelled many a weary mile 
ere you had overtaken her!” 

# With oneof my attendants,”’ George replied, 
“I will enter yon dwelling; alone I will not. I 
do mistrust you, woman !"" 

“ Be it so, then," she answered, a smile 
again wreathing her proud lip. “Since the 
presence of two feeble women may thus daunt a 
brave knight, in God's name select one of yonder 
armed band, who shall aid you to face the 
danger,” 

So saying, the lady again passed the wicket, 
followed by Georgeand his companion, Taking 
the path which led to the back. of the building, 
she ascended a flight of steps, traversing several 
passages and empty apartments, until she came 
to one, the door of which was closed, Tapping 
softly at it, a gentle voice bade her enter, and 
the next moment George found himself in the 
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situation. Yet the noble lady speedily resumed 
the dignity of manner which well became her, 
and'which, in such a situation, must be woman's 
best and surest guard. Again waving her hand 
in token that George should be seated, Lady 
Catharine set him the example by placing her- 
self on the clumsy sofa. Her command was 
obeyéd; and, lost in admiration, the haughty, 
youtig nobleman continued to look his. soul 
away, until he was reminded how far admira- 
tion had carried him beyond the bounds of 
politeness, by the object of his idolatry once 
more interposing the defence of her veil between 
them. Recalled to recollection by this hint, 
George endeavoured in some measure to atone 
forthe breach of dienséance of which he had been 
guilty, and proceeded to declare in incoherent 
terms the pain he felt at being the bearer of 
such unwelcome tidings. But the Lady Catha. 
rine cut short his apology, by saying, in a de- 
cided tone, “Speak not of it, fair sir; the com» 
mands of the gracious Henry, far from being 
unwelcome, do but anticipate my wish, which 
hias long been to throw myself at his fcet, and 
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grave permission to share the captivity. of my 
husband, Sure so poor a boon-will not. be 
refused to Catharine Gordon 

“ Noble lady,” George replied,; “think. not 
harshly of my royal soverciga should. he fail to 
comply with your request. Who that looks 
upon that matchless form could find it in his 
heart to consign you to imprisonment, even at 
your own desire?” 

“Had your sovereign,” Catharine answered, 
# been captive in the place of my nobile Richard, 
say wonld he not desire the company and con» 
solation of her whose place, in life or death, is 
by his side?” 

“ Doubtless, fair lady, and meet it were she 
shared his imprisonment; but then the royal 
Elizabeth has numbered years which might fit 
her to be your mother, and in losing sight of 
her the world would no longer be called on to 
moum youth and loveliness thus consigned to a 
living tomb.” 

The tone of Catharine's voice became calmer 
and deeper as she replied, “ And deem you, 
then, sir knight, that: affection which: should 
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bind the wife to her husband dwells less deeply 
rooted in the bosom of youth than in one of 
riper ycara? Suchi may be the fashion òf your 
more polished country, but believe not a feeling 
so unworthy exists in the hearts of Scotlard’s 
daughters. But a truce to this idle converse ; 
1 sée my faithful Magdeline has arranged for 
our departure ; I will not therefore longer de- 
tain you.” 

With manifest reluctance George rose'from an 
interview which was every moment deepenîng 
the powerful interest created în his ‘bosom, by 
the lovely woman before him. Ungloving his 
right hand, the young nobleman presented it to 
lead Lady Catharine from the apartment; but, 
with a haughty inclination, she declined the 
proffered courtesy, and taking the arm of Mag» 
delihe, passed on, leaving George somewhat 
disconcerted by this repulse. On arriving at 
the outer gate, an obstacle presented itself to 
their departure, which, for a time, threatened'to 
be insurmountable. According to the fashion 
of the times, it was arranged that Lady Catha- 
rine should occupy a pillion behind one of the 
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soldiers; but when she became aware of the 
destined mode of conveyance, the lady positively 
refused to proceed unless furnished with a horse 
on which-she might ride alone. 

At this declaration, the soldiers, who were 
waiting to mount their fair captive, laughed 
aloud; and one, more forward than the rest, 
believing his commander as little inclined to heed 
such a declaration, as himself, was about to 
lift Lady Catharine, without ceremony from the 
ground; but he paid the penalty of his busy 
interference : grasping his collar with one hand, 
George Stanly snatched the lady from his arms, 
at the same time swinging the man round with 
a force which sent him breathless to the ground. 
After apologizing for the rudeness of the soldier, 
the young nobleman requested to know whether 
Lady Catharine would deign to mount his own 
steed; deeming her repugnance arose from the 
meanness of him selected as her companion. 
But this condescending proposal met with no 
better success, and vexed at her determined 
opposition ta the plan proposed, George declared 
himself at a loss, how best to accommodate her, 
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With a courtesy, however, at which those 
around marvelled, the haughty young nobleman 
despatched several soldiers, in various directions, 
to obtain the loan of a horse, accoutred with a 
side-saddle, which he knew, if demanded for thé 
king's service, the owner thereof durst not refuse, 
on painof being for ever deprired of his property, 

The retum of these messengers was waited for 
with a patience which afforded the soldiers fresh 
cause for wonder. Could they have read what 
was passing in the heart of him, who had, with 
justice, ever been deemed the proudest knight 
in Christendom, they had found “such change 
was wrought by love alone,” that blind urchin, 
whose dart every day effects more magic trans» 
formations, than ever did the potent wand of 
Circe, in days of yore, 

George once more endeavoured to engage the 
Lady Catharine in conversation, but met with 
little encouragement. ‘The flattering speeches 
he addressed to her, were either received with 
total silence, or replied to by a dry monosyliabblu 
At last, driven to despair by the small. progress 
he was evidently making in her favour, George 

voL, tl tI) 





folded his arms, and stood a living monument 
ef mortification Never before had his winning 
courtesy been so coldìy received, and, ax ia t00 
often the case with us wayward mortals, never 
before had he felt half theanziety to please. From 
this state of embarrasament, George Stanly was 
reliered by the arrival of one of bis satellites, 
lesdine = beautiful horse, with its splendid 
trappings, worthy the fair burden it was destined 
ta bear. The soldier, proud of his success, was 
commencins a long history of all the risks 
incurred in obtainine the prize, but a sudden, 
© Pexce knave ! uttered in George's most 
authoritative tune, cut short hiîs prating, and, 
crest-fallen, he led the noble animal to a conve- 
nient spot, for the lady to mount. 

The assistance of George was no longer de- 
clined, and he half forgot his late mertification 
in the anziety he felt to anticipate all that might 
contribute to the comfort of her joumey; the 
pillion was consigned to Magdeline, and George, 
springing on his superb war-horse, took his 
station at the bridle rein of Lady Catharine, 
with a devoted attention to her safety, which 
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could not escape her notice. But the conscious= 
ness of that unwonted care with which the young 
nobleman guarded his captive from the shadow 
of danger, had the effect of making Catharine"s 
manner more chillingly reserred towards him; 
and thus they joumeyed on amid profound 
silence, which George, notwithstanding the dee 
sire he feltto break it, was obliged to submit to. 
Aspell was on him, and every mile they rode 
scemel but to deepen its influence. 

From the state of weakness to which she was 
reduced by the anxiety that had preyed on her 
mind, the Lady Catharine was unable to pursue 
her journey for any considerable distance, with- 
out resting, and George, who now only sought 
to prolong the time, which would afford him a 
reasonable pretext still to linger near the beloved 
one, was, on his part, in no haste to conclude a 
joumey which presented for him such singular 

Vanity would not suffer him to suppose the 
Lady Catharine might long remain callous.to 
the numerous brilliant qualities which adorned 
her noble admirer ; and judging of the human 
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‘heart by his own, George believed. her show of 
devoted love to Perkin Warbeck, was but 
assumed, in order to enhance the value of that 
affection, she would, at no very distant period, 
bestow on him. Convinced the best method of 


hastening this triumphant moment, was.to re- 
move his rival from the power of giving any 
disturbance to his lore-suit, George Stanly 
resolved nothing should be wanting on his part, 
to persuade Henry at once to sacrifice Perkin 
Warbeck to public justice ; as the execution of 


that pretender would exalt his own love in the 
estimation of the disconsolate widow, by decking 
it in the specious gurb of disinterestedness; 
since what could be a greater proof of that 
estimable virtue, than a nobleman of his exalted 
rank, overlooking the splendid alliances which 
courted his acceptance on every side, and stoop- 
ing to select, as the partner of all his grandeur, 
the relict of an executed traitor. 

As the shades of evening gradually closed 
around the little cavalcade, George gave orders 
to halt ut the first abode which might promise 
refreslitment and shelter for the night. A small 
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înn soon presented itself, and carefully lifting 
hiîs precious charge from her saddle, George led 
her into the dwelling, the appearance of which 
gave no hopes. of very splendid accommodation; 
but it was a matter of total indifference to 
Catharine, whether the ark of her rest had been 
pitched in a palace or a cottage, Overpowered 
by fatigue, and with a mind torn by bitter an- 
guish, she sought only an escape from those 
attentions so lavishly bestowed by her fcom- 
panion. 

As they drew near the metropolis, the agita- 
tion of.Lady Catharine became excessive. One 
moment she. was inclined to hope that Henry 
Would listen to her earnest petitions, and by 
‘permitting Perkin to depart with her, on the 
sacred promise of never again visiting the king 
of England's domains, restore her, in some 
degree, to that happiness she had formerly en- 
joyed. Then, dread of that vindictive spirit of 
revenge, Henry was known to cherish, against 
those who had fallen under his. displeasure, 
came to blight her dawning hopes, and no 
‘prospect, save that of chains and imprisonment, 
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presented itself to Catharine's view. Moments, 
too, there were, when the dreadful thought 
would intrude, that the captivity of his hated 
foe would not satiate the royal tyrant's thirst of 
vengeance; and the colouring imagination gave 
t0 this fearfàl picture, was heightened by the 
reflection that he wlio now rode at her bridle- 
rein, and whose power she was fain to believe 
singularly great, from the sertile attention every. 
where paid to his slightest behest, even this 
dreaded being, evidently cherished towards her 
sentiments, which could not fail to prove baneful 
in theìr effects to the cause of Perkin Warbeck. 

George Stanly watched every movement of 
her speaking countenance, for the sense ot 
suffocation which came with the thought of that 
tragedy which might ere long be acted, had in» 
duced Lady Catharine to raise her veil, Deeming 
the emotion which shook the frame of his fuîr 
companion, could proceed only from the awe 
inspired by the royal presence into which she 
was about to pass, the young nobleman sought 
to reassure her, by every argument best calcu» 
lated to restore her to confidence. Hedwelton 
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Henry"s clemency, and even hintod Lady Catha- 
rine’s best security lay in that interest she had 
so fully created in his own bosom, which 
must lead him to exert a power in her behalf, 
royalty itself durst not gainsay. A thrill shot 
through the frame of Catharine, as she listened 
to this confirmation of her worst fears, and the 
fearful shudder which followed his avowal, would 
have stamped conviction in any heart more feel- 
ingly attuned to the nicer sympathies of nature, 
than was that of George Stanly, that the flatter= 
ing hope of favour and protection, the young 
nobleman thus held out, was far from bringing 
with it comfort. At length the venerable pile 
of Westminster met her eye, and summoning all 
tho fortitude of which she was still mistress, 
Lady Catharine allowed her companion to. lift 
her from her horse, then taking his proffered 
arm, walked, with a firm step, into the presence 
of that dread monarch, on whose lips hung the 
fiat of her future happiness or misery. 
Accustomed as the Lady Catharine had been 
to look on royalty in its fairest form, since 
James the Fourth was one of the most accom- 
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plished, princes, both in body and mind, wlio 
had, ever graced a throne, while in gaziog.on 
the aspiring. Perkin Warbeck she might be 
pardoned the belief that, “at ‘his birth, nature 
and fortune joined ito make him great;” she 
could with difficulty suppress an. exclamation 
indicative of astonishment when.warned, by her 
guide, that the mean figure on which, her eye 
now rested. was the King of England. She 
sought in vain for that air of command and.of 
benignant grandeur she had hitherto deemed 
the. necessary, concomitants of royalty; and 
shrinking from the expression, of awarice and 
suspicion, which usurped their vacant. places, 
it was some moments, before the, noble. lady 
could, sufficiently command herself to comply 
with, Henry's intimation that she should ap- 
proach.., On his side Henry was equally struck 
with the grace and beauty of the kinawoman of 
Scotland, The account of the dangers she had 
braved in attending her lord during his perilous 
wanderings, had impressed the king with. an 
idea that the wife of Perkin Warbeck was a 
person of gigantic stature and masculine bold- 
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ness; but in the fair feminine creature who now 
knelt before him, and raised her tearful eyé to 
to his face with a look far more touching than 
the most powerful eloquence, he saw so little to 
Justify the opinion he had conceived, that for a 
time he almost fancied some surreptitious person 
had been palmed upon him, whose powers of 
fascination were more likely to avail in behalf 
of the captive than were the Amazonian graces 
of his wedded dame. 

— Gently raising her from the ground, Henry 
teplied to her mute appeal by assurances of 
safety and protection. But the Lady Catharine 
figain glided to the same lowly posture, and 
clasping her hands exclaimed, 

«Oh! not to me alone, be those gracious 
promises extended, think on him, dread prince, 
Wliòo now lies a miserable captive in yonder 
‘dungeons, and in pity spare him to my prayers !”" 

“Calm yourself noble lady,” Henry replied, 
Once more raising and seating the trembling 
suppliant beside him; “ and for that traîtor 
‘who, unworthy as he is, seems yet to excitè so 
deep an interest in your bosom, fear nothing, 

#3 
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"True, the unsettled state into which his treasons 
have plunged this. poor distracted. country, 
renders it expedient that for the present he 
should be detained in safe custody ; yet, unless 
fresh plots against our peace shall be set on 
foot by him or by his deluded followers, his 
brief detention will be followed by free per- 
mission to depart whither he lists." 

“ Yet, might it please your grace,” Catharine 
still urged, “ at once to allow Richard Plan 
tagenet to quit these your realms with me, how 
giadly and religiously would I plight our faith 
never again to set foot within your dominions.! 

“Your promises, fait lady,” Henry replied 
with a smile, “ I may not, as a knight, one 
instant doubt; but for him you seek to make 
companion of yourflight, what shall ensure me 
my foolish clemency will not cost the lives of 
thousands, and perchance deprive me of my 
Crown ?”° 

“ The word of a prince and a noble knight 1" 
the lady answered with animation: “a word 
which may not lightly be broken.” 

# Even though it were to grasp the sceptre 
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which glitters so temptingiy before him!” 
Henry quickly answered. “ Noble lady, you 
know not the power of ambition over the hearts 
and consciences of men. How many noble 
princes and knights, as your delusion leads you 
to style yonder impostor, have, for the sake of 
this empty bauble, broken not only the most 
solemn caths, but burst through every tie nature 
has entwined round the heart. Witness that 
usurper from whose polluting grasp my hand 
wrested the sceptre I now bear. What caths 
could bind his restless ambition, and through 
whose blood did he wade to that throne he was 
resolyed to ascend ?”" 

“ Bring not forward, my gracious lord,” 
Catharine replied, somewhat offended at hearing 
any kind of comparison between her husband 
and the faithless Richard; “ bring not forward 
a being, whose equal for perfidy and cruelty 
never yet existed, as a reason why you should 
mistrust my noble Richard. His soul is the 
seat of honour and every generous feeling; 
Ah! believe his sufferings which sprang from 
the base treachery of his lawless uncle, are still 
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too fresh in his memory to permìt his straying 
into the mazy labyrintls of deceit 1! 

Again a smile stole over the features of 
Henry to hear the lady thus boldly assert, in 
his presence, the royal birth of his rival. 

“ Small ground shall I gain,” he said good- 
humouredly, “ should I seek to convince you, 
fair lady, of the error under which you labour, 
Yet bethink you, may I admit your husband to 
possess all the royal qualities, with which you 
so liberally endow him, without tacitly con- 
fessing him true heir to England's crown, and 
myself a usirper? But come, I would fain 
introduce you to one who shall try her gentle 
arts of persuasion to induce your sojourn in this 
our/poor court until that time when we may 
judge. it expedient to restore your husband to 
liberty." 

So saying, the king arose, and. presenting his 
hand to the Lady Catharine, led her from the 
apartment. 
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This is the mam should do a bloody deed; 

The image of n wicked heinous fault] 

Lives n his eye; that close’nspect of hia 

Does show the mood of a mucb-troubled breast. 


Dar succeeded day in the same dull and 
Joyless train, and still they brought not to Per- 
kin Warbeck that liberty he so ardently sighed 
for. True it was in the society of his devoted 
follower he felt not the full bitterness of cap- 
tivity which must have proved. his portion had 
it been solitary. Still the feeling of restraint 
which ever accompanies the name of a prison, 


came over that buoyant spirit with its benumb- 
ing influence, and Perkin would doubtless soon 
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the false loon so far forget the sucred character 
he bears, as thus to lend his name to a deception? 
that name which the blot of dishonour ought 
never for one moment to sully!—Prithee, 
Stanly,” he added, stopping short and speaking 
in a. peevish tone, “ leave off polishing that 
bit of iron and listen to me.” 

Walter smiled as he laid from his hand the 
portion of steel from which he had been en- 
deavouring to remove the rust with which it was 
thickly incrusted. 

“ Be not displeased, noble Plantagenet," he 
said; ‘if in seeking to wile away one tedious 
hour 1 have appeared inattentive to your con- 
wersation. Iwould yon could tell me to what 
purpose this little instrument, which bears the 
form of a key, though but a clumsy one, has 
been applied.” 

“A key!" Perkin repeated, his sanguine 
hopes catching at the sound, which seemed in 
some sort connected with the first wish of his 
soul. “Where did you find it, Walter? Per 
chance it may enable us to undo yon hateful 
door, and then—" 
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" Your highness forgets,” said Walter, inter- 
rupting him, “ how many doors equally strong 
intervene between us and liberty. Little should 
we gain by overcoming this single obstacle, save 
an increase of vigour on the part of our jailers, 
Not from any hope of its conducing to the at- 
tainment of our freedom did I seek to polish 
this bit of steel, but simply to pass a portion of 
this tedious day. Yet think not,” he added, 
observing the look of disappointment that suc- 
ceeded to the expression of hope, which but & 
moment before irradiated the fine features of his 
companion; “ think not I am losing the hope 
we both fondly cherish of once again treading 
the verdant turf, beneath the ample canopy of 
heaven, among earth's freest denizens Me 
thinks of late our attendants have been numer- 
ous enough to content the demands even of 
princely grandeur; and surely one many be 
found among the many, whose heart is formed 
of that finer mould which best receives the im- 
pression of pity.” 

Perkin shook his head. “You do but 
deceive yourself, Walter,” he said; “these 
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prisoners that the hour for their refection had 
arrived ; and presently after two persons entered, 
one of whom bore the viands destined for thé 
evening meal, while the other carried in hia 
hand: a torch wherewith to illumine their lamp. 
Walter eagerly scanned the countenances of 
these men, in the hope of once more recognising 
that look which had conveyed to his bosom the 
thrilling beliof of interest and pity; but in vain. 
The two who now stood before him were per- 
fect. strangers; nor could young Stanly look 
upon him; who was bending beneath the weight 
of u large basket, without an involuntary shud- 
der, since, never had his eye rested on a face 
in which the lines of villany were more distinetly 
legible. Turning with instinetive horror from 
this disagreeable contemplation, Walter songht 
for some indemnification in the milder look of 
the elderstranger; but though the countanance 
on which he now gazed might justly be termed 
noble, when compared with the swarthy linea- 
ments of his compunion, still Walter descemed 
little there which promised sympathy. The 
upper part of the old mun's face was nearly con- 
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cealed by a sable cap, which the wearer ap- 
peared to have adopted as a substitute for the 
natural covering of his head; the shaggy brows 
were white as December snows, while a long 
beard of the same spotless hue descended to his 
breast. Applying his torch to the lamp, the 
venerable stranger ordered his attendant to place 
the contents of his basket on the table; then 
raising the light so as to obtain an uninterrupted 
view of the two captives, he gazed at them al- 
ternately for some minutes without uttering,a 
single word, Apparently his scrutiny had beena 
satisfactory one, for he lowered the torch, and 
was about to address them with courtesy, when 
the light flashing on the key which lay beside 
Walter (whose patient labour had restored a 
part of it to its pristine brightnese), caught the 
old man's eye, and he advanced hastily to 
seize it; a movement which was opposed by 
Walter, who regarding the little] instrument, 
on the improvement of which much toil had 
been bestowed, in the light of a friend, at the 
moment when.the stranger, stretched forth his 
bony hand to secure the treasure, raised it from 
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the ground and shrouded it in his own bosom, 
Alarmed at the glittering steel, which he now 
mistook for some deadly weapon, the old man 
drew back, exclaiming, 

“ Villain! would you slay me?” 

“ Fear not,” Walter replied; “tia not my 
wont to lift my hand against the grey head.” 

The old man resumed his composure, and 
apparently ashamed of having betrayed an 
emotion which might be construed into 
cowardice, said, 


« Trust me, young man, 'tis not in your power 
to raise a fear in my bosom. Yet unarmed as 
lam, ’tis no marvel if I drew back from the 
weapon which even now flashed in your 
hand; though I marvel how you obtained it, since 
the orders are precise to search all prisoners 
entering these walls, and to deprive them of 


arms.” 


“ You mistake, reverend sir," Walter answered, 
amazed at the artful colouring given by the 
old man to his palpable alarm ; “ the servants 


of your king have too punctually obeyed his 
commands, to leave in our hands that which, 
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wielded by a resolute arm, might cut our way 
to liberty.” 

“ Wherefore, then," the old man" demand» 
ed, “ did you seek to conceal from my view 
the instrument which is hidden in your bo, 
som ?°” 

% Even because, father, it has served to be» 
guile some of those weary hours I have passed 
in this dungeon; and he whose sources of 
amusement are limited within the narrow com- 
pass of four stone walls, may be pardoned if he 
watches over the scanty supply with some- 
thing of a miser's jealovs care” 

“ And what lack ye here?” the old man de- 
manded, looking round ;  methinks this room 
is arranged with every regard to your comfort; 
while in thus being permitted to enjoy each 
others society you have not been dealt with 
after the fashion of prisoners in general.” 

“ True, venerable father," Walter answered, 
«and therefore we are beholden to the clemeney 
of your noble king. Yet were it not more to his 
honour that he should redeem the pledge given 
to my prince, nor suffer his royal name to he 
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branded with the infamy which must ever at- 
tend broken faith ?" 

The old man's bushy eyebrows became agi- 
tated in an extraordinary manner, and he 
scemed about to return an angry answer to this 
slur upon his sovereign'* honour, but check- 
ing the impulse he said, 

“ Bethink you, fair sir, of your own forlom 
state, should King Henry deprive you of this 
companion în your solitude,” 

“And think youindeed so meanly of me, Wal 


teranswered, proudly, “as to deem I hold myown 
pleasure in comparison with the life and liberty 
ofmy prince? Could I but know Richard 
Plantagenet was free from these loathsome 
dungeons, my own captivity had lost its bitter- 


ness !”* 

The old man regarded the speaker with a 
piercing eye. “Such energy of attachment to 
a lawful prince," he said, “claim from vs the 
highest approbation ; but when gracing the cause 
of deceit and rebellion, it acts like those brilliant 
meteors oft seen to hover over the chameb 
houses, which while they dazzle the eye, serve 
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still more clearly to reveal the foulness. and 
corruption within," 

“ Beware, old man, how you dare in my pre» 
sence to call in question the pretensions of him 
I am sworn to reverence; nor trust too securely 
in your grey hairs,” 

“ Foolish boy!” the old man replied, with a 
contemptuous smile, “threaten me not; one 
call for aid, and you are lost. But come, sit 
down, and enjoy the repast my attendant has 
spread, and accuse not the princely Henry of 
niggurdliness when he commands his prisoner's 
table to be covered thus," 

Much, indeed, did Perkin and Walter marvel 
at the repast now set before them, and which 
might have graced the presence of royalty itself. 
Earth, nir, and water had each in turn been 
compelled to furnish its daintiest inhabitants to 
form this assemblage of luxuries; wine, too, a 
liquor to which they had lately been strangere, 
bere shed its roseate bue in abundance. War- 
beck, fancying the hour was arrived when those 
princely honours he claimed as his birthright 
were about to be rendered him, advanced to. 
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gracious. sovereign, in supposing more honour= 
able means are wanting should he see fit to 
remove from. his path two condemned' traitors. 
What think you.of the block and hendsman's 
axe? They have, ere now, been instruments: of 
punishment to less notorions offenders.” 

Perkin Warbeck had remained a silent audi- 
tor during the conversation, but the last speech 
uttered by this mysterious stranger appeated 
to.rouse that. spark of family pride which had 
for a time lain dormant, in his bosom. Sud- 
denly confronting the speaker, he exclaimed, 
«'Tis more than he you falsely style King of 
England dare do, thus to condemn to an igno» 
minious death the last scion of Plantagenet; 
for well Henry Tudor knows the friends of my 
illustrious house are powerful as they are nu- 
merous: the funeral pyre they would raise to 
grace my obsequies should spread its awaken- 
ing blaze so far and wide, that the usurper 
might seek in vain for some nook in which to 
hide his eyes from the dazzling effulgence !” 

* Methinks, vain boy!” the stranger an. 
swered, while every feature bore convulsive 
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testimony to the rage which shook him, “the 
sotry success which has attended your mad 
endeavours to snatch the crown from that head 
where Heaven has placed it so far above your 
reach, might teach you to be less arrogant in 
your boasting. Whence comes it that these 
your powerful friends have suffered you to fall 
into the hands of my royal master?" 

“ The fate of war,” Perkîn answered; “and 
to show that Divine Providence, which still 


watches over the anointed head of kings, can 
bring him, who is chosen to rule over the people, 
from the darkness of a dungeon. Only for a time 
are my enemies thus permitted to triumph over 
mel” 


“You believe, then, the royal Henry will re- 
store to you that liberty which has hitherto 
been employed in raising rebellion in these his 
dominions ?”” 

«I may not,” Perkin replied, “ doubt that, to 
ensure which I hold the signet of a king. What 
page of history has been blotted by a breach of 
that word all hold sacred and inviolable ?”* 

“Were I disposed to argue the point with 
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gou,* the old man answered, “I would reply 
that even the promises of kings, when given to 
the plotters of treasons, are held little binding. 
Bat no more of such idle converse ; too much 
Lime have l already wasted in listening to your 
\treasonable charges against my liege lord. 
Where hia sacred word is pledged believe not 
the royal. Henry will fail in fulfiling it; even 
Should his own safety forbid it. On yourow 
head will rest the sin, should a foolish impa- 
tience to regain that liberty you have so fatally 
@abused hurry you into measures which shall 
"induce him t0 reca! the promise of safety he has 
given. Take an old man's advice, fair son, and 
for a while. at least conteot yourself within these 
walls, though they may to you wear the hated 
| ggarb of restraint.”” 
* And.if I do,” Perkin replied, “it shall only 
lack, of opportunity to break through 
Bpie 0: enrica 
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how completely all mistrust had vanished from 
his bosom. Perkin, whose curiosity had been 
forcibly excited by the mysterious stranger, 
sought to gratify it by gathering from their 
dusky attendant, some information which might 
ennble him to guess who he was; but to his 
numerous questions the man only returned a 
dogged monosyliable, nor did the wine-cup 
which Perkin filled for him to the brim, in any 
degree soften the sullen ferocity of his manner. 
The moment he ascertained their repast was 
ended, he proceeded to pack away the dishes 
with singular facility ; then taking up the basket 
which contained them, he pulled the shaggy lock 
of hair which shaded his forehead, by way of 
salutation, and was about to quit the room, 
when Perkin making one effort more, to ascertain 
the name and rank of the old man, said, “ That 
master of yours, friend, I wot not his name, say, 
does he often visit these cells, and is there any 
probability we shall meet again? I would fain 
thank him for the good cheer with which he 
has thia evening furnished us,” 

# Belike you wil! see him ngain;" the man 
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replied, a hideous grin causing still greater dis- 
tortion among his frightful features. “No 
doubt he will be anxions to see you too, and'I 
pray the saints to give you a happy meeting, 
and soon.” 

So saying, he took up his burden, and without 
deigning further notice, left the apartment. The 
limp, which usually shed its feeble ray over 
their gloomy cell, during the evening meal, now 
glimmered low in its socket, warning the 
prisoners to their repose, and wenry with con- 
jectures respecting their beneficent visiter, they 
soon forgot, in dreamy sleep, the vecurrences of 
the day. 

A week elapsed, and the old man came not, 
but at the termination of that period he again 
made his appearance, attended as before. His 
amanner was kind, and during their repast, he 
remained seated at some distance from the table, 
watching them withevident complucency. Walter 
rose from his seat, and presenting the stranger 
with a cup of wine, pressed hîm once more to 
partake of it witlì them, but the old man declined 
the courteous invitation, saying he hud promised 
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to take his evening meal in an adjoining cell, 
where was a prisoner, who, like themselves, felt 
captivity a heavy chain. «And with more 
reason,” he added, since his wearisome prison 
has hitherto been a solitary one; had you more 
room, perchance I might crave admittance for 
him.” 

“ Fear not, father,” Walter replied, “the cage 
which holds two birds may surely contain @ 
third.” 

“Well,” answered the old man, “be it s0; 
1 will to-morrow bring him hither, the poor youth 
sorely pines for social intercourse. Benedicite, fair 
sons!" He crossed himself devoutly, and mutter- 
a short prayer, withdrew. 

The following day, about noon, the stranger 
once more entered their cell, leading by the 
hand a youth of the most prepossessing appear- 
ance. His slight and flexible figure was wrapped 
in a loose robe, formed of the coarsest serge, 
over which flowed his fair long hair, which had 
remained untouched since infaney. His features 
were mild and regular, and the whole face would 
have been eminently handsome, but for the 
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wlo seemed to regard him with that kind of 
nmwe which marks the attention of a wild beast 
Ito the commands of its keeper, quitted the arm 
he hiad seized in the moment of alarm, and now 
#tood, trembling in every limb, from dread of 
lis companion’s anger. 

#Poor youth !" e)aculated Walter, touched 
with the most lively pity, “in what dark and 
desolate dungeon have your years passed away, 
titat thus you regard your fellow-creatures as 
some beasts of prey, ready to devour you?” 

%"Tis a malady with which he has been 
afflicted from his birth,” the old man rejoined ; 
*and în compassion to his state of suffering 
King Henry has assigned him an apartment in 
this fortress, where he has every comfort and 
care human means may devise to sooth his sad 
condition.” 

«But why not rather yield him up to the 
care of his family?” Walter asked, in astonish- 
ment. ‘“Surely their society would prove less 
irksome than solitude.” 

#It has pleased Heaven,” the other replied, 
“to deprive him of all conne-ted with him by 

03 
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lously seconded by Perkin Warbeck; and by 
degrees their soothing tendency, which formed 
such a striking contrast to the brute violence 
with which he had hitherto been treated, had 
its full effect on the poor trembler, who began 
to converse freely with his new friends. But if 
they bad been struck by. the marks of negleet 
so strongly exhibited in his person, the be- 
nighted state of Warwick's mind awoke still 
deeper astonishment. Not only had every ap- 
proach to education been denied, but he had 
been kept in profound ignorance of every. thing 
beyond the walls of his prison: even the ani- 
mals we are daily accustomed to beliold were 
to him unknown, as though they had. never 
been; and still more extraordinary in annge of 
Catholic superstition, the common rudiments of 
religion bad never been imparted to this vietim 
of jealous tyranny. Walter Stanly sighed as 
he contemplated the degrading picture of igno- 
rant, human nature; and. he inly resolved, 
should sufficient time be permitted, that he 
would endearour to shed some ray of intel- 
lectual enjoyment into the dark region af poor 


Warwick's soul. 





CHAPTER VIL 


Farewell to theo, England! when liberty rallios 


Once more În thy roglona, remaniber me thea ; 

The white rose that bloom'd in the depth of thy valleys, 
Though wither'd, thy teare will unfold it again, 

Yot, yet, 1 may baffo the hoste that surround us, 
And yot may thy béart losp nwalke to my voice 

Tliaro are linka which must break in the cliaîn that bath dovnd us, 
Then turn teo and call on the chief of thy choice ! 


Fon several months. Walter was allowed to 
pursue without interruption the task of merey 
he had undertaken; and as the affectionate 
heart of Edward clung to his kind preceptor 
with all the fervour of unsophisticated youth, 
it'impelled him more forcibly to seek instruetion 
fromione who had awakened feelings to which 
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totally deprived of teason; and more than once 
while suffering under this awtul dispensation, 
had'he been exhibited to some of those nobles 
Who were suspected ‘of cherishing sentiments of 
affection towards the unfortunate prince. 

Concerning the old man, about whom he was 
intertogated, Warwick could give but a vague 
necount, He had been accustomed to receive 
@ visit from this mysterious being at distant 
periods. And by the awe with which the 
young prince spoke of him, it might be guessed 
much pnins had been taken to impress on his 
simple mind a belief that the venerable stranger 
Was a visitant from other worlds, who fronì time 
to time descended to ameliorate the rigours of 
his captivity, since the old man's appearance 
was always followed by some utiwonted in 
dulgence, ‘This was the ‘only human being 
with whom Warwick was permitted to conversé, 
save his jailer, who, from the description he 
guve, Walter judged to be the same that had 
attended the old man during his visits to their 
cell. 

The pleasures which now duwned on the 
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simple mind could comprehend none of those 
dangers of which Walter wamed him to beware: 
incapable of doing wrong to any, Edward of 
Warwick believed the characters of wicked men 
his wiser friend portrayed were the mere 
coinage of a mind at war with human nature. 
A desire hitherto unknown impelled him, and 
he fondiy deemed in the gratification of that 
engrossing feeling there lay unalloyed felicity. 
Edward®s days were now passed in concerting 
schemes of the wildest nature with  Perkin 
Warbeck, who, delighted to find an auditor more 
ilisposed. to listen to his fallacious hopes than 
Walter Stanly, gave full scope to his imagina» 
tion ; and fortune appeared at thia time to favour 
the young pretender's wild chimeras in some- 
what an extraordinary manner. 

We have already observed that during his 
journey to the Tower the noble form and princely 
sir of Perkin had made a deep impression on 
Lord Digby, the lieutenant. For some months 
the constant state of anxiety in which this noble- 
man had been kept by Henry on account of his 
prisoner, banished from his mind every thought 
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not absolutely the instigator of this conspiracy, 
Lord Digby appears to have acted with a de- 
gree of supineness scarcely to be accounted for 
in one whose situation natùrally gave rise to a 
vigilance which, from being never suffered to 
slumber; must have speedily grown into a habit 
difficult to lay aside even for a moment. The 
servant, whom Walter had on his first appear 
ance observed to brush away a hasty tear was 
soon ‘won to confess & lively interest in the 
family of York, and the infection spread rapidly 
amotg his followers. Many were the schemes 
proposed for escape, but they were steadily re- 
jeeted on the part of Walter Stanly, as being 
too fraught with danger to their generous de- 
liverers. He had been drawn by a secret 
sympathy to that kind-hearted being whose com- 
passionate feelings had first attracted his at- 
tention, and he resolved, that unless the safety 
of this generous creature could be fully ascer- 
tained, should he linger behind, or that he 
would consent ‘to fly with them, he would 
abandon all thoughts of deliverance, In vain 
the man conjured hìm not to suffer any concern 
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the Earl of Warwick were directed to. lie down, 
and being covered with. boat-cloaks, it. was 
hoped they would thus escape observation, 
The important day at length arrived, and with 
feelings more easily imagined than described, 
the prisoners listened to the unusual bustle 
which the departure of their jailer occasioned. 
Never did hours appear to drag so heavily. as 
those which intervened, until the sun sinking 
beneath the horizon gave the signal for their 
flight. 

Covering Warwick with a clonk to conceal 
the singularity of his attire, they began to de- 
scend the steps; first cautiously securing the 
door behind them ; one of their friends had gone 
forward to open the wicket, and the other now 
guided them down the winding stair, closely 
followed by Perkin Warbeck; while Walter, 
carefully leading the Earl of Warwick, came 
after. When they had arrived about midway 
the ear suddenly whispered to his conduetor 
that he had left behind a little spaniel which had 
been presented to him some time before, and 
being the first animal Warwick had ever beheld, 
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he soon grew immoderately fond of it. In the 
excitement at the moment of escape poor Fido 
had been forgotten, and the sound of his well- 
known voice now reminded his master of his 
loss. Walter represented the impossibility of 
risking their safety by seeking to release the 
little animal; adding, it was more than proba- 
ble bis joy at again finding his master would 
lead to a discovery; but the tears shed by his 
simple-minded companion'operated so powerfully 
on the heart of young Stanly, that he resolved 
if possible to restore the little favourite. to 
its sorrowing master. Bidding Edward keep 
close to those in front until he should rejoin 
him, Walter darted back with the speed of 
lightning, and having ‘liberated the little cap- 
tive, which instantly flew after its friend, he 
once more secured the door, and turned to join 
the party below; when a piercing shriek rang 
în his ears, and the tumult which followed con- 
vinced him the flight of his companions was 
arrested, 

Self-preservation, that first law of human 
nature, promptod Walter instantly to take 
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measures for his ‘own safety; and aware that 
by joining his. unfortunate companions he 
should only. be adding another yictim to the 
fury of revenge, thè young knight resolved. to 
attemptan escape by a different route... Hurry- 
ing-along the dusky corridor, he arrived at the 
top of another flight of steps; hero Walter 
paused a moment. to ascertain wliether he was 
likely tomeet any interruption in his descent, 
but the only sounds which. met his-ear were the 
tumult of voices and the trampling ‘of feet, 
occasioned by those who were hurrying the 
other:captives back to their prison-house. Cons 
vinced his safety could only be secured by 
instant flight, Walter swiflly  descended the 
steps. As he drew near the end, his further 
progress. was for a moment arrested by the ap 
pearance of some one standing at the door of a 
small room, ina listening attitude. To retreat 
‘was impossible; mumbers were behind, while 
he who opposed his onward way was but a 
solitary individual. In an instant young Stanly*s 
resolution was taken. At a pace, which while 
it implied not flight, was still sufficiently quick 
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intimation of the recapture of Perkin and his 
associates, ‘leaving that. part of the  fortress 
tirough which Walter was now making his 
way without a single occcupant. His feelings 
of joy and gratitude when he found himself 
once again breathing the fresh air of heaven 
were indeed ecstatic, yet he durst not pause to 
utter: them: no time must be lost; even now 
the enemy might be in close pursuit. The 
castle moat was deep and wide, and death pro- 
bably lurked in its stagnant waters, but that 
fate was preferable to the block. Walter paused 
one brief instant, devoutly crossing himself, then 
plunged amid the dark and sluggish stream. 
Fearful were his struggles for life, as he felt 
himself tangled among the weeds which grew 

fusion at the spot he was endeavouring to 
cross, and more than once he was on the point 
of yielding to their opposing influence, but at 
length a violent effort set him free, arid he 
reached the opposite side, where faint and ex- 
hausted Walter would have given worlds to be 
able for five minutes to rest; but it might not 
be: again he hurricd forward, and entering 0 
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was alone, and disabled; he could, therefore, 
incur no risk by seeking to convince himself. 
Springing to his feet, young Stanly exclaimed, 
# Whoever thou art, begone, nor again cross the 
pathof a desperate man, who, hunted like a 
beast of prey, has no alternative save to tum 
‘and rend those who thus torture him!” 

# Walter Stanly!” responded the stranger. 
# Can I indeed be so fortunate as again to find 
you?” 

“My cars do not then deceive me,” Walter 
replied. “But say, my brave deliverer, how 
came you here, and where tarries the royal 
Richard ?”* 

“ Alas!" the other replied, “even now.in.a 
dungeon, from whence I fear me he will never 
pass save to the denth! Yet I marvel to find 
you thus at liberty, since I believed you, as well 
‘as the rest, had fallen into the hands of those 
emissaries of Satan." 

Walter briefly related the circumstances which 
led to his own escape, and then demanded how 
his companion had contrived to elude the per- 
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verse fate which had overtaken their less for- 
tunate comrades. 

“You may remember,” the stranger replied, 
«that I. preceded the party for the purpose of 
opening the gate, and preparing the boat for 
your reception. Scarcely had I entered it, when 
I observed several persons emerging from dif- 
ferent parts of the grounds, and stealing cau- 
tiously towards the open door; one, who up 
peared to lead the ambuscade, perceiving me, 
gave a signal to his companions, who instantly 
advanced, doubiless with the intention of seizing 
me; but I prevented their design by pushing off 
from.the shore, and at that moment.the appear 
ance of the rest of our party gave a new object 
to their attention. Seeing all was lost, I ran 
my boat ashore a little lower. down, and fairly 
took to my heels.. I have lain perdue for some 
time, and recollecting this spot, where I ex- 
pected to sleep in safety at least if not in com- 
fort, was hastening to take possession of my 
sylvan couch, when lo! 1. stumbled on you; 
and rejoiced as I feel to méet you, noble Stanly, 
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yet I.could wish you had permitted me to keep 
my feet, since I fear this fall has cost me dear.” 
- #And in darkness as we now are, my poor 
fellow,® Walter answered, “ what may I do to 
help-your hurt?” 

**Nay, griere not your tender heart on my 
account, for well I wot it ever feels more for 
others than for its owner.” 

“Tis but a short time since we met,” Walter 
replied, surprised at the tone of conversation 

«Shall I recal to your recollection, noble 
Stanly, where and when our first interview took 
place? How strange,” he added, “you should 
thus recognise mein darkness as the attendant 
in yonder prison, and yet have failed to recog- 
nise in that attendant your faithfal Roland !” 

“ Roland !” exclaimed the agitated Walter, 
catching the outstretched hand of the speaker; 
“tell me, I conjure you, what know you of 
him?” 

“That he is even now beside you, brave 
Stanly, ready, as he ever was, to shed: his last 
drop of blood in your defence. But lend me 
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your arm to help me to rise; this spot might 
afford shelter to one, but may hardly conceal 
both from observation, especially if our tongues 
tun as they have done for the last half hour.” 

Walter complied with Roland’ request, utter- 
ing, as he did so, a thousand incoherent expres- 
sions of wonder, mingled with questions touching 
his escape from the camp, and his appearance 
in the tower in the character of an attendant. 

“I can explain nothing here," Roland said; 
“yet, if my failing limbs will allow me to 
march a few miles, before the daylight comes 
1 shall lead you to a place of safety. The wish 
of ascertaining, as fur as I might, what fate 
awaited you, and the poor Plantagenets, led me 
to take up my abode here, since I am not with- 
out friends able and willing to afford me shelter 
and protection." 

With sufficient difficulty they proceeded to- 
wards the spot where dwelt those frienda of 
Roland. The severe pain he endured, rendered 
the fatigue of walking almost insupportable. 
They were repeatedly obliged to pause fora few 
moments, and more than once, both feared their 
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further progress must be impracticable : yet the 
rising sun found them entering a poor, but neat 
dwelling, and as Roland’ well-known voice 
sounded at the wicket, it was opened by an old 
woman, who uttered a cry of delight as she 
welcomed him home, Quitting the supporting 
ani which sustained him, poor Roland staggered 
towards a chair, and with a hollow groan, sunk' 
heayily into it _ 

“Holy Virgin!” the old woman exclaimed, 
“what ails thee, Roland ?" Then tuming to 
Walter, whom, in her own mind, she accused 
ns the cause of her favourite’s sufferings, she 
angrily demanded, what he had done to the poor 
child, 

% Ask nothing from him, good mother,” Roland 
replied, but seek rather what you may do to 
give my poor arm relief, for the pain is excru- 
ciating.” 

On examining it, the old woman discovered 
the shoulder was dislocated ; and by her direction, 
Walter instantly applied his strength to replace 
it, an operation in which he was bappily sue» 
cessful; thus restoring the sufferer to comparative 
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case. Roland then having explained to the old 
woman that it was necessary his friend and 
himself should be carefully concealed for a time; 
she led them to an inner apartment, where she 
set before them a plentiful breakfast. During 
their meal, Walter once more pressed his com- 
panion to relate the means by which he had 
obtained entrance into the Tower, and received 
for answer the following narrative» 

“When I was struck down by the guards of 
Richard Plantagenet, I believed the hour was 
come when I must bid the world good night; 
and sooth to say, the loss of the only human 
being who cared for me, made the prospect of 
death far from painful. All that disturbed me, 
in what appeared my last moments, was the 
coward Astley, who lay near, uttering the most 
fearful groans, though I am convinced the wound 
he had received from my good blade, was but a 
mere scratch. Presently there arose a consider- 
able degree of bustle and confusion without the 
tent, and more than once I heard your name 
called on by the despairing troops. Anxiety to 
ascertain the cause of this commotion, as well as 
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the desire I felt to remove farther from Astley, 
whose lamentations sorely disturbed my devo- 
tions, induced me to approach the tent door, 
a tniovement I performed with considerable diffi 
cult ‘and looking cut, I bcheld with astonish- 
ment, the last party of our men, who were re- 
treating, not slowly, but with as much precipita» 
tion as if the enemy had actually been at their 
heels. 

«Not doubting that the camp was in reality 
attacked, I judged it most prudent to secure 
my own safety, by removing further from the 
tent'of our royal leader, and with an effort which 
almost deprived me of the scanty remains of life 
1 possessed, I dragged my limbs to the shelter 
of some bushes growing near. At the end of 
several hours a party of horsemen arrived, who 
instantly commenced plundering the camp, and 
thè first lot of live lumber I bcheld them drag 
forth, was the unfortunate Astley, whom terror 
had prevented from flying, or makirig any re- 
sistarice. ‘Apparently the enemy found but little 
to arrest their progress, for they soon quitted the 
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adopted a disguise which must indeed have 
proved impenetrable, since it blinded even your 
eyes, most noble Stanly. The failure of our 
enterprise I attribute entirely to the treachery 
of my comrade, whom I mistrusted, though 
obliged to confide in him.” 

With an account of Walter's adventures since 
their parting at Perkin Warbeck's tent, this 
conversation terminated, and fatigue led them to 
seek that repose of which they stood so muchin 
need. 
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yet intervene, until the final decay of this frail 
tenement.” 

Anxious to carry this resolve into immediate 
execution, the young knight sought out Roland, 
and imparting to him the desire he felt once 
more to behold the beautiful neighbourhood of 
Sheen, which was, he said, endeared to him by 
many fond recollections, they entered a small 
boat, and rowed towards the palace. The 
remainder of the day was consumed in the vain 
expectation of catching a transient glimpse of 
her, for whose sake Walter thus braved the danger 
which, he well knew, lurked in the neighbour- 
hood of George Stanly. Hour after hour he 
watched the entrance of the palace, with a 
degree of patient persererance; which, to Roland, 
unacquainted as he was with Walter's real 
motive, appeared wholly unaccountable. 

As night approached, he ventured to remind 
his taciturn companion it wns time to seek food 
and shelter; but received for answer that it was 
Walter's determination to pass the night, even 
where he was; but that Re was at liberty to 
betake himself to quarters more congenial to his 
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be so evidently seeking concealment. They 
stood at a short distance from him, and Walter 
hoped, from their conversation, to learn the 
object of their secret mission, but his desire was 
baffied by the low tone in which they spoke, 
Aftera time the voices ceased, and it appeared 
these emissaries of darkness had seated them- 
selves on the ground. 

#1 will learn their aim yet,” Walter thought, 
“ since my heart misgives me, yonder men are 
theditating mischief.” 

‘Thus resolved, the young knight commenced 
è vigilant watch, which he maintained, spite of 
the deathlike silence which reigned around, 
und which more than once led him to imagine 
the objects of his suspicion slept, or had stolen 
away unobserved, A secret presage of coming 
evil, however, came strongly over him, and 
Walter continued to count the hours as sounded 
heavily through the murky air, from the clock 
of a neighbouring convent, until its iron tongue 
proclaimed the “witching hour of night." At 
the first stroke, one of the men exclaimed, 
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< Bark !-the signal, Tony !” and ‘they instantly 
started to their feet. 

The name, and the tone of that voice in which 
it was ‘uttered, recalled to Walter's mind his 
companions in the boat, and with his suspicions 
fully confirmed, he called on Roland” to follow 
him, and set off in pursuit of the two ruiffians. 
Tracking them by their footsteps, Walter cau- 
tiousty proceeded, until his guides paused beside 
2 low wall which ran on one side of the palace, 
when the sume well-remembered tones exclaimed, 

“’Twas here he bade us wait, stand fast, 
Tony, and fear nothing man!” 

Long they tarried, and Tony was just uttering 
an exclamation of dissatisfaction at this unex- 
pected delny, when the gute opened, and they 
were joined by a third person, wlio repeating 
their names in a low tone, bade them enter. 
The men obeyed in silence, proceeding along 
the avenue leading to the palace. Walter 
Stanly advanced to the gate with the intention 
of giving the alarm, when his attention was 
attracted by-an object at once new and appalling. 
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A strong suffocating smoke burst over him, 
which was quickly followed by a bright flame, 
that issued from some part of the palace. ‘The 
royal abode was evidently on fire, and Walters 
first impulse was to arouse the. sleepera 
within. For this purpose he rapidly crossed the 
enclosure, and strack violently against a small 
door, which was almost instantaneously opened 
by one of the three whom he had been lately 
following. Without giving him: time to utter 
the execrations which hung upon his lips, at this 
‘unseasonable disturbance, Walter, directed his 
attention to the flames which were making rapid 
progress in their work of destruction. . ‘Theman 
started, but without replying to Walter warn- 
ing, took from his bosom a small whistle, on 
wlich he sounded a single low note, which. was 
instantly followed by the appearance of the other 
two, bearing between them something so closely 
enyeloped in a dark. covering, that Walter 
might not even guess what it was they were 
thus proparing to carry off. Nor did. he tarry 
to unravel the mystery; one thought alone 
engrossed his mind, and hurried him on to that 
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part of the building where the devouring element 
was raging in its fiercest mood: 

By this time most of the inmates had become 
aware of the danger which menaced them; and 
Walters progress scon became impeded by the 
groups of domestics who in their scanty attire 
were fiying in search of safety to the open air 
By more than one of these distracted creatures 
to afford succour and protection; but sbaking 
them of with an appearance of heartless in- 
dfference, of which st another moment he had 
been incapable; Walter steadily pursued his 
route. 

In his progress he passed Queen Eliza» 
beth and the Princess Catharine, who were be 
ing conveyed by some of their attendants, less 
unnerved than the others, to a place af safety. 
Young Stanly paused fora moment as he en- 
countered this group, which be scanned with a 
piercing glunce; but the form he sought ws 
not among them, and aguin he bounded forward 
followed by his faithful Roland. Again their 
progress was arrested by the sound of stified 
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gronns that issued from an apartment, the door 
of which stood open. 

Deeming it some poor creature whom age or 
infirmity  rendered incapable of making the 
exertion necessary to his preservation, Walters 
heart smote him as his foot passed the room; 
and the feeling of self-upbraiding came over 
him so forcibly that he was compelled to abandon 
his first resolution of passing unbeeding by. 
A figure, apparently that ofa female, advanced 
in years, lay extended on the floor; the agonies 
of death seemed to compass her about, while 
kneeling beside her and using every means to 
restore the sufferer's fleeting senses, a younger 
lady met the eye of Walter. Her fair. hair, 
which had escaped from the coif or cap 
that lay beside her, flowed in rich  profusion 
almost to the ground : she had a mantle on her 
shou}ders; while her delicate feet, which were 
perfectly bare, showed how hastily she had 
adopted the covering that shbrouded her. One 
Elance sufficed to convince the enraptured lover 
*twas Ellen Stanly before him, who unable to 
succour the Countess of Derby thus reduced by 
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rounding horrors, and thus have escaped the 
knowledge of their existence ; but. the. quick 
panting breath: she continued to draw, plainly 
evinced she was. perfectly alive to the dangers 
which beset her; though with a firmness.rarely 
to be met with in her sex, she forbore, any 
exclamation which might have, added to her 
deliverer’s embarrassment. Once. only “Axe 
Maria !'' passed from Ellen’s lips as.a burning 
beam fell with a tremendous crash near them, 
and. «be, unclasped: her hands, from Walters 
meck for the purpose of signing the cross; but 
this movement, slight as it was, when combined 
With the insecure footing of that path. he was 
now traversing caused him to totter :  Ellen.in» 
stantly perceived her error, and resuming. her 
former position suffered her preserver to. pro- 
ceed without further interruption. 

At length the peril. was over, and. beneath 
the ample canopy of heaven Walter once. more 
drew, his, breath more freely, Yet he paused 
not while so near. the falling edifice; but, fol- 
lowed.by.; Roland and the, Countess of Derby; 
he, bore Ellen to the small boat. which, had 
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conveyed him thither, and which was soon 
rapidly shooting towards London. 

News of the calamity which had befallen the 
ancient palace of Sheen, had by this time 
reached the metropolis, and multitudes were 
even now hurrying to the spot to witness this 
grand though awful spectacle: As the bost 
containing Walter and his companions neared 
the landing-place, it encountered the barge of 
the Earl of Derby, that nobleman himself being 
on board, and hastening witl feelings of the 
most agonizing suspense to leani the fate of his 
wife and daughter. 

As the little skiff! approached and hailed thè 
stately barge, the rowers were on the point of 
treating this interruption with contempt, but 
Roland calling out that the countess and Lady 
Ellen Stanly were in their boat, all hands were 
soon employed in nssisting to draw them on 
board the barge. Almost frantie with joy at 
having his fears thus mnexpectedly relieved, 
Derby placed his yet unconstious countess ou 
the bench, and Ellen was soon deposited beside 
her by Walter, who had carried her on'‘board. 
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The carl bent to bestow one embrace on his 
darling child, then turned to thank the gallant 
deliverers of those so dear to him, but they were 
gone ; and hastening to the side of the bargo 
Derby might sce the little boat rapidly receding 
from the vessel. Calling to his attendants the carl 
commanded them to prevent its departure; but in 
vain, the little skiff and its guides were soon lost 
to them amid the surrounding gloom. Full of 
disappointment at the disappearance of those to 
whom he was so deeply indebted, Derby now 
tumed his attention to the safety of the coun- 
tess and Ellen. By his orders they were borne 
from the barge to their residence, where every 
means human skill could devise was put in 
practice to prevent the fatal consequences which 
might have been apprehended from the terror 
and exposure to cold they lad undergone, This 
duty performed, the earl once again entered his 
barge and procceded towards Sheen, anxious to 
ascertain whether the queen and princesses had 
escaped unharmed. He found Elizabeth, as 
might have been expected, from the delicato 
state of health to which she had long been re» 
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duced, in an alarming state from. the. terr: 
which had overwhelmed her on.her own, but 
still more on her children’a account. . {hey were 
now all gathered round her, and as she gazed 
on each dear face the fear which had seized ber 
nerves, that one or more must.haye perished; 
was gradually passing away; and, though, she 
could not yet allow one to leave her couch; the 
royal sufferer lay in a state of calmness which 
marked her maternal satisfaction. 

Henry beheld the destruction of his favourite 
residence without the power of arresting its pro- 
gress. Nothing but the bare walla were left.to 
point where the palace had reared its majestiè 
head; and what touched him still more nearly, 
jewels and plate to an immense amount had 
been consumed by the insatiable element To 
counterbalance this calamity, the carl reminded 
his royal son-in-law, that his wife, mother, and 
children, were in safety; but the very doubtful 
tone in which he acknowledged this blessing, 
rendered it almost questionable whether Henry. 
would not have received the news of the Joss 
of one, or eyen all, with more complaceney. 
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Deeply disgusted at the unnatural apathy of 
the royal miser, Derby, after rendering every 
@assistarice in his power, returned to his: own 
dwelling, musing on the unexpected event which - 
had summoned him thence. Much did he marvel 
at the cause of a conflagration, for which he 
could obtaîn not the shadow of a reasonable 
conjecture from those who were on the imme- 
diate spot. All endeavoured to remove the im- 
putation of neglect from themselves, yet no one 


setmed inclined to affix the blame on his neigh- 
bour: a rare cecurrence, since we generally find 
men apt to imagine their own characters can be 
cleared in proportion as they are able to charge 
the offeuce on those around. 


On arriving at home, Derby sought the apart- 
ment of his countess, whom he found consi- 
derably better, and' satisfied that all danger 
there was at an end, the earl bent his steps 
towards the chamber of Ellen. He found her 
risen; and seated at her toilet, apparently 
arranging ‘herself. with more care than had 
marked her attire for some time. To her father's 
tender inquiries after hoc health, Ellen answered 

voL. it. Ti 
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that she was perfectly well, and was preparing 
to pay her respect to her noble mother. 

« And has anticipation of your interview with 
a lady who has not yet sufficiently recovered her 
senses to observe how you are attired led you to 
bestow so much pains on your toilet, Ellen?” 
asked the earl, surveying his lovely daughter as 
she stood before him. Poor Ellen blushed at 
her father"s somewhat sarcastic tone, which she 
knew was merited, since the small care she had 
for some time past bestowed on the adormment 
of her person, had, more than once; been a sub- 
ject of rebuke on the part of her father. Look- 
ing up in his face, with eyes which deprecated 
any further remark, she replied, Dear sir, 
1 always wish, you know, to pay my mother 
every respect, and to-day,” she added, hesitating 
as she spoke— I feel so happy !” 

“ Happy, Ellen !” her father repeated, look- 
ing npon her in alarm as the thought suggested 
itself, that the horrors of the precedìng night 
had affected her reason, “ What las happened 
my child thus to elate you?" 

The confusion which instantly covered Ellen's 
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face was pitiable ; hiding her burning checks with 
her hands, she sank upon a chair, while the earl, 
more and more disturbed as he witnessed this 
strange emotion, besought her to speak to him. 
The state of anxiety in which her parent evi- 
dently was plunged at last roused Ellen to some 
degree of exertion, and with an effort which 
showed how painful was the confession, she 
said in a low voice, “My father, I have seen him: 
he lives; and at liberty !'” 


“ Of whom do you speak, my sweet girl?” 
the earl demanded, more than ever at a loss 
to understand her. “ Who lives? who is at 
liberty?” 

# Walter Stanly,” she answered, in the same 
low voice, 


# Alas! alas!” the carl exclaimed, wringing 
his hands, while he shed tears of bitter anguish 
over the head of his child, whom he now firmly 
believed utterly deprived of her senses, “Why 
was my darling Ellen snatched from the flames, 
thus to become a living monument of woée, 
Better, far better had she perished than be con- 

r2 
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demned to pass her miserable days, deprived of 
the light of reason 1”? 

“ What menns my father?" Ellen exclaimed, 
uncoveribg her face to look upon him in asto- 
nishment. “Tam notmad: indeed, indeed, it 
was Walter himself, who snatched me: from 
death, and'bore me from the burning pile, risk- 
ing his own precious life to save mine !* 

« My child it could not bel Walters still 
confined within those walls, whose only outlet 
leids to death; and too well I know the Argus 
eyes which are ever upon themita believe he can 
have escaped. Think, my sweet Ellen, of the 
terror which at that moment was upon you, and 
be persuaded that alone clad your preserver with 
the semblance of Walter Stanly.!! 

« My father," she replied, with a firmness of 
tone that for an instant caused ‘the carl to start, 
*a5 there is‘a heaven above us, to which I aspire, 
fifter this fleeting breath shall be stopped, what I 
affirmis true. At first, like yourself, I deemed 
fear had indeed bewildered'my senses, and agnin 
and'agsinI gazedon his fuce to convince myselî 
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it was in-truth Walter who bore me through that 
scene of horror. Think you I could so error 
mistake ‘that voice which bade me not. feur? 
Believe me, dear father, he is at liberty!” 

Itis probable the Earl of Derby would still 
have regarded Ellen’s assertions as the effects of 
a mind powerfully operated'upon by nervous ex- 
citement, had not the singular conduct of those 
by whom the Countess and herself had been 
delivered'into his care the night before in some 
mensure confirmed her deelaration. Determined 
to inquire into this mystery, yet deeming this 
not a moment to explain his resolution, Derby 
sought to change the subject, by demanding if 
they ‘had reccived no service from George in 
the hour of danger. ‘Ellen answered that her 
brother had passed the evening with the royal 
party, but from the time of their parting for the 
night she had not seen him. A chill, like that 
of denth, shot to the heart of the agonized 
parent, who was naturally led to conclude his 
son had fallen a victim to the flames, In the 
pathetie strain of the royal psalmist, he deplored 
the loss of his firstborn, that child so dear to 
his heart, spite of his unworthiness ; and burying 
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himself in the solitude of his own. chamber, the 
bereaved father abandoned himself to his sorrow. 
The news of George Stanly*s death soon reached 
Prince Henry, who, scarcely less affected at the 
loss of his favourite than the earl himself, re- 
paired instantly to the spot where it was sup- 
posed the fatal catastrophe had taken place, and 
in person superintended those appointed to 
search for the remains of the unfortunate young 
nobleman, who had thus terminated his ex- 
istence. 

Masses were ordered to be said for the repose 
of his soul, which the distracted father had the 
mournful consolation of hearing from the mini- 
stering priests, who were enriched by his libe- 
rality, could not fail to be speedily followed by 
its release from purgatory; since, they judiciously 
argued, he who had thus passed from this life, 
amid flames and tortures, could hare so little of 
human frailty to be purged away, that doubt- 
less Saint Peter would graciously nccept their 
prayers as a full atonement, and the highiy- 
favoured spirit would be instantly admitted înto 
the regions of eternal beatitude. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Oer every feature of that ati, pale face, 
Had sorrow fixed whattime can no'or erase. 


Ar some little distance from the palace, the 
destruction of which was described in our last 
chapter, there stood a solitary dwelling, once 
the residence of a noble family, who having be- 
come disgusted with this mansion in conse- 
quence of a severe family affliction which had 
there taken place, the house was abandoned by 
its sorrowing inmates, and suffered to fall to 
decay. Superstition which ever delighta in 
peopling a dismantled tenement with all the 
unsubstantial forms of ghosts and hobgoblins 
which haunt the imagination of the wulgar, 
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quiekly Spread its magie influence. around: this 
once smiling abdde, and the report becoming 
current that it was in. the possessionof these unr 
earthly visitants, few cared to, be found within 
their unhallowed, precinets.. For some. time 
previous to the conflagration,, every. suspicion 
had received. double confirmation. from. the 
cireumstance of lights being seen in. warious 
parts of the building, while the sound. of hammer 
and saw which night after night vexed.the 
solemn stillness of the midnight. air, were. lis. 
tened to, as signals that the demons who-had 
taken up their ubode in this unelean cage, weré. 
assisting the work. of old father Time.in destroy= 
ing an edifice thus abamdoned to. their malice. 
But if such were the thoughts. of those whose 
ear, at night, caught these appalling sounda, the 
morning light might have cliased away a part, at 
least, of their conjectures ; since the sun still rose 
on some new improvement in the condition of this 
neglected mansion, until; though still retaîning 
inuch of its gloomy appearance, the roof which: 
was lately in a state of. complete dilapidution,y 
now promised shelter from the storm.to any who 
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might be bold enough to seek it. Yet might 
the lightning flash, and the rain descend in tor- 
rents on the devoted head of the peasant ac- 
quaînted with the secret agency by which this 
change had been wrought, and he would rather 
choose to brave the fury of the contending ele- 
ments than voluntarily associate with the spirits 
ofdarkness that lurked within. 

On'that eventful night which reduced to ashes 
the noble palace of Sheen, though every house 
in its vicinity was put in requisition to afford 
shelter:to the royal family and their attendants, 
all shunned the path which led to the haunted 
dwelting; and while the lights and moving 
forms which glided through every other habi- 
tation plainly evinced the anxiety of those within 
to bestow comfort on the sufferers, this ill- 
omened mansion remained solitary, and contrary 
to ita usual custom, in total obscurity. Yet was 
itnot without occupant, neither did the splendour 
and luxury exhibited by two or three of its 
apartments bear any affinity with the desolation 
around. Inone of these might be seen a kind 
of alcove containing a couch of the rarest mu- 

13 
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terials which could be collected, canopied with 
silk of heaven's own bue, tastefully arranged with 
cords and tassels of silver. ‘The whole furniture 
of the room corresponded with this sumptuous 
bed: carpeta, bearing on their surface the 
mimie semblance of birds and flowers, caused 
the sound of coming footsteps to be lost in their 
fleecy softness; while curtains of the same rich 
materials which composed the bed, excluded 
the light and shed over the apartment a soft 
twilight, even at noonday. A small silver vase 
of exquisite workmanship stood in the centre 
of this fairy bower, from which exbaled rare 
odours that filled the air with their balmy fra- 
grance. As if in mockery of all this splendour, 
there lay on that gorgeous couch a lady whose 
suble dress and pallid check seemed to denote 
her the victim of care and sorrow. She slept; 
and the startled beholder might be pardoned the 
enmest gaze necessary to determine if still. she 
breathed, or whether nature, which appeared 
worn to its finest thread of existence, had not 
yielded the payment of its last great debt. 
After this deathlike slumber had continued 
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for several hours the lady awoke, or rather un 
closed her eyes; since the senses had not yet 
shaken off the effects of that lethargy, into 
which they had been lulled, sufficiently to aid 
ber in the searching glance she sent round the 
chamber. A few incoherent words burst from 
her lips, then yielding to the drowsiness which 
still oppressed her, she sunk back on the pillow, 
and again slept profoundly. Apparently this 
movement, slight as it had been, was overheard, 
for another form glided from a small door, hid- 
den in the tapestry, and advanced to the couch. 
"The dress of the lady who thus entered was in 
unison with the splendour around ; robes of the 
most costly silk which in those days were con- 
fined to the highest in the land; jewels which 
flashed with every ray of light which rested 
upon them; her neck and arms were encircled 
with chains and bracelets, while her ebon hair 
was wreathed with strings of pearl which might 
huve paid a monarch’s ransom. Her large and 
oriental eye rivalled in brightness the gems with 
which she was so profusely adorned, while her 
cheek, whose bloom was evidently heightened 
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debted for*her repose, had, in a great degree 
passed away,.she sat up, and gazed around with 
an'‘eye in which the spirit had once again 
assumed its.throne of light. Yet, to her be- 
wildéred imagination, all that lady gazed upon 
was still some mocking vision of the sleeping 
brain Again and again she passed her hand 
acroks'her brow, to ascertain if still she slept, 
then clasped, with her slender fingers, the 
massive tassels, to learn if they too were not 
visionary. 

i At length, though shrinking at her own 
temerity, she ventured to call, and at the 
sound of her voice, the door opened to admit an 
attendant damsel; not, however, the. one who 
had been accustomed to obey her behests. The 
Lady Catharine Gordon, for she it was, gave a 
piercing shrick as the stranger entered, wildly 
demanding where she was, and by whose com- 
mand her faithful Magdeline had been removed. 
The waiting-woman shook her head, and by 
signs, gave the lady to understand .she was in- 
capable of hearing or of returning any answer 
to her questions, at the same time presenting.to 
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forth that badge of diagrace, and drawing around 
her the garment sacred to sorrow, signified. her 
unchangeable resolution still to retain it. 

With a gesture indicative of disappointment, 
the waiting-woman folded up the rejected robe, 
and then left the apartment, to which she soon, 
however, retumed, bearing a small table, on 
which was arranged a repast calculated to tempt 
the sickly appetite. Placing this beside her 
mistress, she kneeled before her, and by signs 
more eloquent than words, besought the lady to 
take some nourishment; but. her impassioned 
gesticulations were of no avail, Catharine re- 
mained obstinate in the determined rejection of 
all thus offered to solace her affliction. Wearied 
by the importunities of her dumb attendant, 
she signed to her to depart, a command which 
was obeyed with a promptness that showed her 
slightest behest must be complied with. 

Left to herself, Lady Catharine endeavoured 
to summon the aid of that native courage she 
possessed so large a portion of, and the effort 
was attended with such complete success, that 
she bcheld the approach of a fresh intruder with 
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captive to your bright perfectione, has acted, it 
may be, too precipitately, in his anxiety to bring 
them nearer to himself.” 

Lady Catharine smiled in bitter scom, as; 
pointing. to.the mirror, which reflected her whole 
formfrom its polished surface, she said, “ Me- 
thinks.yon glass will convince you, my lord, of 
the few personal charms which gild the object 
of your noble achievement; and if the bright 
perfections of which you speak are of an intel- 
lectual nature, by them is their possessor lifted 
so much. the more above the power of him who 
possesses not one noble feeling to render him 
worthy.of them.” 

She moved from him as she spoke, and as 
Goorge Stanly stretched forth his hand to detain 
her, said, while with gentle firmness she disen= 
gaged the. robe he had grasped, “ Forbear, sir 
knight! and remember.the sacred character in 
which I.stand before you, the wife of another!" 

“Yet, will the law, lady,” George eagerly 
answered, “soon sever the tie which binds you 
to a traitor. Yon leader of vagabonds can. pos» 
sessino legal.claim to aught noble as you are 1!" 
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to treat you with all the rigour your cruel dis- 
dain merits ?” 

Catharine raised her hand, and pointing up 
wards, said, in a firm tone, ‘“ There is one above 
us, sir knight, who is even now regarding your 
nefarious designs with displeasure; under his 
protection I rest secure, since, unless he so wills 
it, you have no power to harm me.” 

George laughed contemptuously. “ And think 
you, fair enthusiast,” he said, “to turn me from 
the dearest purpose of my soul by means of 
priesteraît? ’Tis little you know of George 
Stanly to suppose. he heeds the barrier heaven 
or earth can interpose between him and the gra 
tification of that passion you have inspired. 
No; before that Being of whose presence you 
wamn me, I swear you shall yet be mine! Start 
not, sweet lady, that vow is recorded in heaven, 
and your ghostly fathers will tell you the punish- 
ment which hereafter awaits perjury.” 

“Yet you scruple not,” Catharine answered, 
“to press on me the crime in its blackest form. 
I, too, am swormn at heaven's high altar; and 
think you not those vows of mine are written in 
heaven as legibly as is your impious one ?” 
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% Yet will I absolve you, lovely saint; for 
know there. rest in. my band a deed which.will 
once more: render yoù free as if those vows had 
nevér been taken,” 

“Rate not your power, fair sir,” Catharine 
replied, scomfully, ‘quite so high: such things 
as dispensations are doubtless. to be procured, 
yet scarcely, methinks, without the consent of 
one at least of the parties thus to be sundered; 
andwell, Tween, Richard Plantagenet was ever, 
as a knight should be, true to his lady love; 
While for Catharine Gordon, sootli to say it were 
difficult. for you to choose her another lord: to 
whom she inight bear the same fair'affection.! 

“Now by St. George, my patron sunt! yoù 
are yet. far from the mark, lady: his holiness 
himself possesses not the plenary power.to ab- 
solve you from your vows, that does the deed of 
which I speak. Hear mo, Lady Catharine, and 
then “say if ‘tis well thus to scom my love. 
Kuow that false traitor you honour, with the 
title of Richard Plantagenet and your liege lord, 
has lately conspired with other desperate vil 
lains like himself, and had almostieffected .hia 
escape from that dungeon so justly his due. 
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For this offence he is doomed to suffer thè full 
penalty of the.law; the warrant for his execu- 
tion is already drawn, and waits. but the royal 
signature: that fiat it is in my.power to have 
affixed. this very day, while it.is equally. in my 
power to have it postponed for days, weeks, 
years; even forever!” 

During this speech the Lady Catharine con- 
tinued: to regard the young nobleman with a 
look which seemed to bespeak an imperfect 
comprehension of those words which. were, 
mevertheless, entering like so many winged 
arrows into her soul. With clasped hands and 
lips apart she stood like some beautiful statue: 
the marble of her cheek, and chill, unelanging 
brow, completed the illusion. At once, how- 
ever; the spell which bound her was broken, 
and rushing forward she threw ‘herself. at 
George's feet, exclaiming, “ Save him! ol save 
him! and I will bless you!” 

“On yourself depends his doom, lady,” 
George replied, as he sought to raise the fair 
suppliant: «set but the example, ind extend to 
ltitix ‘who udores you that merey for which you 
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plead with such impassioned earmnestness, and 
though you ask of me the life and. liberty of 
my rival, I swear to grant it you.” 

This speech recalled Catharine to a sense of 
the error she had committed, in thus suing at 
the feet of one who had shown himself destitute 
of every honourable feeling. Rising from her 
lowly posture, she drew back a few paces, and 
regarding George Stanly with a haughty disdaîn, 
which deeply wounded his proud soul, she said, 
«I merited indeed the insulting proposal you 
have made, when I could so far forget my own 
dignity as to bend my knee to a churl like you 
for mercy! And scarcely may I forgive myself, 
that the feelings of the wife have been allowed 
so far to triumph over the firmer nature of 
Catharine Gordon. The noble blood of my 
ancestors now throbs in my veins at the degra- 
dation to which I have subjected it. Go, then, 
base and dishonoured knight! enjoy yourempty 
triumph at having thus beheld the kitswoman 

.0f Scotland’ monarch bhumbled in the dust 
before you!" 

George forbore to reply for n few moments, 
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alarmed at the fatal consequences which might 
result from the powerful agitation which shook 
that delicate frame: the veins in her forehead 
became swoln until they threatened to give free 
passage to the proud tide which coursed so 
impetuously through them. By degrees, as 
these alarming symptoms subsided, he strove to 
urge as gently as possible the hopeless situation 
in which Perkin had placed himself by his late 
rash attempt to flee from that asylum Henry 
had seen fit in bis wisdom to appoint him for 
security; mingling in his discourse artful in- 
sinuations respecting his own unlimited influence 
with the English monarch. But he had to do 
with a spirit, which, once roused, partook 
largely of the nature of that noble animal for- 
merly the cognizance of the Scottish kings. 
Fondly as Catharine loved her husband, even 
his dent appeared more tolerable than the 
degradation to which she had submitted, and 
she continued to pace the apartment with a firm 
and lofty step, ever and anon breaking forth in 
a strain of apology, addressed to the royal 
Richard, for the humiliation to which be had 
been subjected in her person. 
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George Stanly as to every one else, and that 
chance: to which blind mortals are wont to refer 
passing events; seemed, indeed, in this instance; 
strangely propitious to the machinations of the 
villain. The mind of Henry, ever alive to all 
that might be represented inimical to the de- 
tested house of York, gave casy credence to 
this, artful. tale, land. the fidelity of George 
Stanly was rewarded with the boon he craved 
the death-warrant of Perkin Warbeck, bearing 


the royal signature.  Begging his indulgeat 
sovereign to conceàl for a time his existence, 
lest be should-aguin. fall into the hands of his 
ruthless' foes, the crafty young nobleman took 
leave, and' springing on his impatient steed, 
Joyfully gulloped buck to the neighbourhood' of 
Sheen, 
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Flashiog fell the atrote— 
Rolled the hosd and, gusbing, aunk 
Back the stained and desring trank, 
Tn the dust which coch deop veîn 
Sieked with ita ensanguined ruin 


Tue plot which had terminated so ill with the 
two unfortunate captives, whom we left once 
more caged in their miserable dungeon, had, as 
may easily be imagined, been from its very 
commencement imparted to. Hefry by the per 
fidions comrade of Roland, who had regulariy 
transmitted to his royal master every citcum- 
stance connected therewith. The crafty mo- 
narch, after having himself introduced Warwick 
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to his other prisoners, had also planned the 
absence of Lord Digby; then receiving intima- 
tion firom his trusty spy that all was in readiness 
for the escape of his dreaded foes, Henry hur- 
ried to the Tower with a party of his own guards, 
and placing these in the situation indicated by 
his informant, waited with impatience the suc- 
cess of his counterplot. Scarcely had Walter 
Stanly passed him, when the worthy agent in 
this truly diabolie scheme descended the stair, 
and approaching his royal employer, doffed his 
cap, while with a grin of familiarity, which he 
belioved the characters they had lutely been 
acting together gave him the right to assume, 
he congratulated Henry on the complete success 
atteniding their enterprise; arrogating to himself 
the merit of having decoyed the unsuspecting 
victima of his perfidy into the trap thus tempt- 
ingly baited. 

'The proud blood rushed for an instant to the 
monarch's brow at this bold discourse of a des- 
picable hireling; but the lofty being who can 
condescend to become a partner in a dishonour. 
able transaction, must bury in his own bosom 

x2 
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Leaving the Tower immediately after his in- 
terview with Henry, he every where spread the 
report that Warwick had escaped ; and meeting 
with an Augustine friar, whom he found ready 
to assist in the propagation of this deception, 
with his aid tutored a youth of low extraction 
to persogate that ill-fated young prince. They 
were quickly joined by a considerable party of 
Yorkists, who were not yet weary of their inef- 
fectual efforts to plant the white rose again on 
the throne. The intelligence of this fresh insur- 
rection brought with it no uneasiness to Henry; 
on the contrary, it afforded him inexpressible 
satisfaction, by furnishing him with a decent pré- 
text for bringing to capital punishment the 
innocent prince, whose name had in more in- 
stances than one formed the watchword to rebel- 
lion. Orders were accordingly ìssued for the 
trial of Edward Plantagenet, Earl of Warwick; 
and John, Earl of Oxford, was appointed presi- 
dent of the court of justice, the king having 
created him high steward for the occasion. 

On the day appointed, an immense concourse 
of spectators assembled to witness the trial of 
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which well became his lofty birth. His throat was 
left perfectly bare for the better execution of that 
sentence which was to be carried into immediate 
effet, and by this means the noble contour of his 
head was fully displayed. In his arms he bore 
the little animal, from which no persuasion 
could induce him to part. The jailer having 
placed Warwick at.the bar, fell back among the 
file of soldiers appointed to attend him to the 
scaffold, and he was left alone a solitary being in 
the midst of thousands. At that moment it was 
that the voice of compassion was heard; but at 
the first indication of such a feeling, the guards 
advanced, and in an instant a hundred glittering 
spears were levelled at the breast of the helpless 
prisoner, ready, should any desire to rescue him 
manifest itself, to render such n movement 
nbortive by his instantaneous death, The young 
prince gazed upon that appalling barrier, by 
which he was severed from the crowd, with a 
steady eye; yet it might be observed he pressed 
his dumb friend, with a convulsive grasp, to his 
bosom, ns if seeking to shield the little animal 
from that fute he contemplated for himself with 
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judge determined to put an end to the trial, and 
called' upon the jury for an impartial opition 
touching the guilt or innocence of the prisoner. 
“Guilty !"* burst with one accord from their lips: 
they paused not to consider. One moment's 
calm thought had closed their mouths against 
the utterance of a falsehood so palpuble. Yet 
were' they not acting as became loyal subjects, 
in thus sweeping from the path of their sovereign 
u detested rival? The belief of this had shed 
uti opiate on the consciences of some, if not all 
those assembled there; but the sentence of 
deuth, which followed their verdict, spoke too 
atdibly to permit the continuance of this sooth- 
ing lethargy ; it awoke them to reflection, and 
that reflection stamped them murderers. 

< The prisonert being asked by the judge if he 
knew why sentence should not be passed on 
lim, looked round as if in search of one human 
being to counsel and support him in that trying 
hour, but none appeared. His eye retumed 
from that useless scrutiny, and rested at last 
on the faithful animal which lay in his bosom; 
oné large bright tear fell. on its hend: that drop. 

3 
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might have melted the savage heart to pit 
but those who saw it felt not its soul-subduing 
infiuence. The words, which condemned the 
last male descendant of princely Plantagenet to 
the block, were spoken, and he was ordered to 
instant execution. The idea of death was too 
vague in the unenlightened soul of Warwick 
to awaken any powerful emotion as he listened 
to his sentence; yet when a soldier advanced 
to pinion his arms, an undefined dread stirred 
within him, and tuming to the judge, Ed- 
ward besought him. not to let that dreadful- 
looking man tie his hands, or take Fido awny. 
His simple request was complied with : free and 
unshackled the princely youth was permitted to 
follow the officer appointed to preside over the 
scene of death, while, as he moved from the 
of judgment, that dark grove of spears o 
more closed around him, and the grin soldiery, 
many of whom were seen to weep, slowly move 
towards the place of execution. 

‘T'he scene which burst on the dazzled visiò 
of Warwick, as he emerged into the open att, 
seemed ‘in a degree to withdraw lin attention 
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from the ghastly apparatus of death which lay 
before him. ‘The sun was shining in meridian 
splendour, an object which bad not gladdened 
his eye for years ; its cheering influence scemed 
to impart a ray of heavenly comfort to his 
chilled and desolate soul, for he gazed around 
with a look of pride and satisfaction, as if he 
felt the power of his tyrant was at a close. 
Herepaid the look of sympathy which he met 
from many a tearful eye by a smile of benignant 
sweetness, With a firm step Warwick passed 
an.to the block prepared for his decapitation, 
and as the executioner walked forward bearing 
the axe, the brightness of its surface, as it 
flashed in the sunbeam, caught the earl’s atten- 
tion.  Luying his hand on the fearful weapon 
ie almost instantly withdrew it, saying, with a 
look of surprise, “ 'Tis very cold !” Being de- 
sired to pray, the young prince kneeled beside 
the block, and repeated a pater-noster which 
had been taught him by Walter Stanly. An 
attendant then bound a handkerchief over hia 
eyes, endeayouring also to disengage Fido from 
his arms, but this last movement was firmly 
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resisted.. Warwick then laid. his head on the 
block with.as little apparent emotion as though 
he: had. placed it on a pillow for. repose ; the 
executioner advanced one foot, and raising the 
ponderous axe with both his hands, it descended 
with a dreadful impetus, and the severed head 
falling over the block; rolled, a ghastly spec- 
tacle, several paces from it. 

The groan which burst from the living mass 
beneath, and the shiver which agitated it; spoke 
the horror which thrilled to the hearta.of the 
spectators; but small spuce was granted. them 
to ponder over that sight of horror: the dead 
body, still streaming with.its ensanguined tide, 
was placed on the buck of an attendant, and 
hurried off to its anholy sepulture ; while the 
head, bome along by the fair hair; now-stained 
avith:blood and dust, was destined, after having 
been submitted to the serutiny of the author of 
this tragedy, to grace the highest pinnacle of 
the Tower. 

Tho crowd dispersed ; but deep and bitter 
wore the curses which resonnded; ne the guards 
af Henry enforced the high constable'» com- 
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mand to clear the ground. Some evil wind bore 
to the jealous tyrant's car those imprecations 
that day breathed against him: they sank into 
his vindictive:soul; and the heavy penalties laid 
om the citizens of London soon after, showed 
how well.those galling words were remembered 
and resented. From that time, although no 
alarming rebellion broke out in his dominions, 
Henry was a stranger to peace: he knew him- 
self detested by his subjects, and conscience 
whispered with reason: in his domestic circle 
no being was united to him by those bonds of 
affection which sooth our hearts when ruffled 
by the adverse winds ever blowing from the 
bleak cold world around. His harsh conduet 
towards the amiable Elizabeth had converted 
that love, with which she was inclined.to regard 
the father of her children, into the patient. en- 
durance which arises from a sense of duty when 
the sweetness of love is gone; his children 
beheld him in the light of a stern schoolmuater, 
ut whose appearance the voice of mirth was 
hushed, while the beaming eye and smiling lip 
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beauty. These were the motives by which he 
was actuated in his steady rejection of the pro- 
posed alliance ; though, when pressed upon the 
subject, he never failed to attribute his repug- 
nance to the horror which seized him at the 
idea of espousing bis brother's widow. 
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agitated countenance; the look of interest she 
bestowed on Lady Catharine, beaming as it did 
through the tears which were slowly gathering in 
her large black eyes, seemed scarcely in accord- 
ance with her gaudy attire. At another time Ca- 
tharine Gordon would probably have turned in 
disgust from the scanty drapery, and studied 
display so conspicuous in the labiliments of the 
beautiful stranger, but now, solitary, and in the 
power of a daring villain, the sight of one of her 
own sex filled the bosom of Lady Catharine 
with joy and gratitude. Hastening towards her, 
she took the stranger's hand, which to her sur- 
prise was cold and tremulous. 

* Gentle lady,” she said, “ your presence 
gives. me comfort indeed, though much I fear.in 
you I see a fellow-captive, who, like the trem- 
hling dove which finds itself caged with the 
cruel hawk, looks but for death; yet sure.it is 
a good omen that we are thus permitted, to 
lament our hapless lot together.” 

The fair stranger's agitation visibly increased 
as she listened to those sweet tones; but mak- 
ing a powerful effort to subdue her. feeling 
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tendant should be the cause of your assuming 
an office so far beneath you. I humbly thank 
you for the kind care which prompts you thus 
to offer me refreshment; but sorrow, lady, is a 
bad provocative of hunger, and this poor frame 
has of late been so overloaded with it that, sooth 
to say I may not eat. You spoke of one you 
called your lord—can it be that you are wedded 
to him by whose base craft I am inveigled 
hither?” 

The colour went and camein the telltale cheek 
of Amy—for the reader will doubtless, ere this 
have recognised the truant attendant of Ellen 
Stanly : she sought to reply in the same haughty 
tonè she had hitherto held, but the effort was 
unavailing, and to conceal the confusion which 
overwhelmed her, Amy clapped her hands, and 
as the dumb attendant once more entered, di- 
reeted her to bring refreshments. Then glane- 
ing round the room, she said, while with a smile 
she strove to conceal her embarrassment, 

4 Methinks the imprisoned dove has small 
cause to complain of the sccommodations af- 
forded her in the nest of the hawk.” 
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widow, called on to mourn the noble, the brave 
young prince to whom her vows were plighted in 
the presence of a powerful king and his as- 
sembled nobles! Lady,” she added, clasping 
her hands, “even for the love you bear him 
you term your lord, pity the agony of a wife 
ignorant of the fate which may for ever have 
severed her from the object of her tenderest 
affections; and for the sake of the blessed 
Virgin permit me to go hence that I may leam 
if yet helives !” 

Sobs choked her further utterance; while 
Amy, whose heart warped though it had been 
to wrong, was yet alive to pity%s gentle touch, 
sought to sooth the convulsive grief which shook 
the delicate frame of her companion. 

“ Noble lady," she said, while the tears fell 
fast from her long silken lashes, “ from my heart 
I pity you; and fain would I comply with your 
request; but credit me, it may not bo; there 
ure those lingering near who would not seruple to 
sacrifice both your life and mine, should we be 
mad enough to attempt our escape from .thia 
living sepulchre.” 
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lot has been cast in a happier station, no other 
roof would shelter my unholy head ”° 
“Say not so,” Catharine answered, deeply 
touched by the tone of anguish in which this 
‘speech was uttered. “I too am unhappy, 
without friends, without a home ; yet will that 
gracious Being, who died for sinners, sustain us 
in our hour of reed. Hesitate then no longer, 
but fee while yet the hated tyrant is far from 
from us.” 
Amy shook her head. Lady,” she said, 
*% your troubles are heavy, though they are still 
light when compared with those of the wretch 
before you. Once, like you, I was supported 
‘by conscious innocence, and though sorrow 
early became my companion, I was cheerful under 
@my trials. Heaven took from me my parents, 
but it raised up in their place a friend who amply 
supplied their loss. The kindness that angelic 
being bestowed upon me I repaid by the blackest 
‘ treachery, and that too, for the sakè of one—but 
mo matter; 1 deeply, fondly loved him, and 
ntill, spite of all the wrongs which have been 
heaped on this devoted head, my heart chides 
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of pleasing, and never sure was human being 
gifted with such fascination. He was the idol 
of the circle in which he moved, and even I, 
although circumstances had in some measure 
revealed to me his real character, could not re- 
sist the spell he cast around. After exerting 
himself in a manner which appeared almost 
superhuman, he complained of. fatigue, and 
throwing himself on a cushion, declared he was 
‘parched with thirst and begged for some water; 
but Prince Henry declaring the entertainment 
with which he had furnished us amply merited 
some richer recompence than water, called loudly 
for a flagon of Rhenish. The wine being 
brought, George Stanly again started to his feet, 
declaring he would perform the office of cup- 
bearer; pouring some of the liquor into a small 
silver cup, he presented it to the princess on 
his knees. On her returning the goblet George 
Stanly went towards the table, as if with the in- 
tention of replenishing its contents ; but I pan- 
not doubt he availed himself of that oppor- 
tunity to mix some powerful narcotic with the 
wine; for soon ufter I swallowed it, the drow 
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and well Amy knew, should George, on his re- 
turn, find the trust he had reposed in these men 
betrayed, the sacrifice of their lives would be the 
reward of their treachery. After ruminating 
some time on the insurmountable obstacles 
which impeded the desire she felt to remove her 
fair rival from her prison, Amy once more ad- 
dressed Catharine. 

“ Lady,” she said, “I would fain be the 
means of delivering you from the fate to which 
I have become a victim; but I may scarcely 
hope to be so fortunate. A short space will 
bring again the being whose perfidy you have 
unmasked ; in the mean time your quitting these 
walls is rendered impracticable by the vigilance 
‘of two men, on whose fidelity their master has 
the greatest reliance. I have myself had a con- 
vincing proof of their watchfulness, when led by 
curiosity to penetrate farther into this abode; 
since I was conveyed hither by night, and have 
every reason to believe it is of great extent; but 
my foot has no sooner passed the limita which 
Lord George has set to my wanderings, than I 
have been wurned back by one of these crea» 

12 
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tures, who regardless of my entreaties have 
quickly obliged me to retrace my steps. Even 


the supposition that any were present sure 
themselves. Amy shook her head at the con 


viction expressed by her companion of 
entire freedom from observation. 


€ You know not, lady,” she said, * the po 
possessed by the inmates of this strange abode, 
of making themselves acquainted with all th 
takes place within its walls, as well as thi 
which passes without." 

The courage of Cathsrine Gordon seemed tc 
rise in proportion to the dangers by which sh 
was surrounded, while her determination at 
to attempt an escape from this den of iniqui 
became stronger as Amy endeavoured to i 
press upon her mind the utter impossibility 
such an attempt being attended with succesa 
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Yet with a prudence, taught by the difficult 
situations in which she had been placed, Lady 
Catharine forbore to make her companion ac- 
quainted with her resolve, wisely concluding 
@ being so blinded by passion for an unworthy 
object, was not one to confide in, since the return 
of ber lover might cause a revulsion of feeling 
in her heart, which could not fail to be attended 
by certain destruetion to the schemes of Catha- 
rine. She therefore feigned+to be convinced of 
the impracticability of effecting her escnpe from 
this hated prison; and, after joining Amy in 
lamenting the cruel destiny which awaited her, 
sank cn the cushion as if exhausted by fatigue, 
‘at the same time complaining of the drowsiness 
which'again oppressed her. Amy, believing she 
was bout to relapse into the deathlike sleep in 
which she had first beheld her, withdrew, resolved 
to find some expedient which should rid her of 
# rival she could not avoid fearing, although 
‘vanity still whispered her own charms were 
brighter than those of the pale and sorrow- 
stricken Catharine Gordon. Yet there lingered 
‘around this drooping lily that nameless grace, 
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and again she passed her hand over them, en- 
deavouring by every means in her power to 
ascertain whether all were firm. For a con- 
siderable length of time her persevering efforts 
were ineffectual; no.sound or movement indi- 
eating any difference among them; yet as once 
more she was induced to make a last attempt, 
ere she abandoned the hope for ever, one panel 
evidently receded from her hand. Witha pal- 
pitating heart Lady Catharine renewed her 
efforts, and had the inexpressible delight of be 
holding it quite give way. Without pausing to 
reflect whither the passage she now looked upon 
might lead, Lady Catharine fearlessly entered 
it taking the precaution again to close the 
aperture in the wainscot, though by doing so she 
was deprived of the little light which had glim- 
mered on her path. In this state of total dark- 
mess she continued to grope her way for some 
minutes, dreading every moment to find herself 
‘precipitated yiolently down a flight of steps; 
but no obstacle opposed her onward course, 
and by degrees the blessed light of heaven 
again met her eye as its pale ray dawned more 
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Stanly himself Had the young nobleman 
paused, the excessive tremour which shook the 
frame of Lady Catharine would in all proba- 
bility have betrayed her; but unconscious of 
the presence of her who at that moment occu- 
pied his every thought, George passed on secure 
to find the victim of his perfidy sufe in her 
prison bower. 

Lady Catharine waited not until he should 
discover his error, not doubting that instant 
und strict search would be made after the fu- 
gitive. She quitted her retreat; and striking 
înto the wood, she saw at no great distance, 
penetrated deep into its mazy labyrinth, when 
discovering an opening in the side of a bank, 
nearly concealed by the brushwood around, she 
crept into it, drawing to the entrance fresh ma- 
terials which she added to those already fur- 
Mished by nature, and thus completely suc- 
ceeded in hiding the aperture from observation. 
This effected, Lady Catharine calmly resigned 
herselfto repose, secure in the asylum, a kind 
providence appeared to have provided, to pro- 
tect her from her enemies. 

13 
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efforts, betrayed themselves as they forced their 
way through her long slender fingers. Raising 
her drooping head with one hard, George 
Stanly pointed to his own image with the other, 
iigain asking, “ What she saw?” 

“The form of my beloved George, of my 
affianced husl |” Amy gasped out, terror 
almost depriving her of the power to articu- 
late. 


“No, Amy, no!” George replied, as he tumed 


with an expression of bitterness from the silent 
monitor; “ your tears have blinded you, girl, 
otherwise you would have beheld there not 
George Stanly, but a monster, whose frightful 
face, stamped as it is with the burning brand 
of villany, would have turned the warm tide in 
your veins to ice!" 

« What mean you, George?” Amy exclaimed, 
uncovering her eyes to gaze on him with a look 
of tenderness mingled with terror. 

«Tis no matter,” he muttered, as he again 
strode through the apartment: “I will not cast 
from me the only heart which still clings to me: 
the brazen tongue of fame will soon reach her 
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hastily traversed the long gallery, and tapping 
gently at the door waited for a moment in ex- 
pectation of an answer; but receiving none, 
George lifted .the latch, and entering the room 
found it empty. 
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fondest hopes was drooping into an untimely 
grave, the victim of a fatal affection of whose 
very existence all, save himself, were ignorant : 
un affection for which he might not chide her, 
convinced as he was that he for whom she 
cherished this feeling was worthy Ellen Stanly's 
love. The health of the countess, too, had been 
so împaired by the shock that lady had received 
on the night of the fire at Sheen, that she re- 
Quired constant attention, and in the discharge 
of this arduous duty Ellen found a melancholy 
satisfaction; watching over her noble step- 
mother with all the anxiety of a fond child, 
while the tearful smile which accompanied her 
gentle ministry showed bow far her heart was 
from enjoying that peace she affected. 

One evening, when the improved state of the 
poor invalid rendered Ellen's presence less 
necessary than usual, she yielded to the press- 
îng entreaties which met her on every side, and 
prepared for a walk in the grounds, where she 
hoped to escape her well-meaning persecutors, 
and be at full liberty to indulge her sad refleo- 
tions in pence. Unconscious of the passing 
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and bloodshed to whichyI hasten, that mild and 
beauteous planet shall still seem to shed its 
hallowed influence over me, though it may no 
longer visibly beam in my darkened horizon. 
Days and months have I lingered among these 
walks, to catch one glimpse of you, Ellen, yet 
was that blessing denied me until this evening; 
and now you cannot, you must not, refuse me a 
few short moments, while I shall say farewell 
for ever!” 

«Oh, do not say 0!” Ellen exclaimed, scarce 
conscious of what she uttered, ‘“ You must not 
leave us: or ìf stern necessity indeed compels 
you thus to quit those you are so dear to, you 
will retum when time shall have worn away 
the king's displeasure.” 

“ Your words, dear Ellen, shed balm on my 
wounded heart, since they tell me you wish me 
not away; yet, may I not deceive myself; they 
are but the expressions of cold friendship, You 
love me not, Ellen !’’ he exclaimed, passionately, 
* and without your love, what is this world? 
A barren wilderness !” 

— Walter!" Ellen answered mildly, but with 
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ceive yourself, an insurmountable barrier exists, 
which forbids that I should erer become yours.” 

Walter started, as she uttered these, to him; 
incomprehensible words. “What mean you; 
Ellen?” he wildly exclaimed : “what impe- 
diment does there,—can there exist, which 
shall prevent our union?” 

“ Als, Walter!” Ellen answered, mournfully, 
“ since you are ignorant of that mysterious—” 

“ Are you then possessed of that secret which 
has from time to time been revealed to me in 
small glimpses, only as might serve to irritate 
my curiosity, without ever gratifying it? Ellen, 
dear Ellen, I cònjure you keep me no longer in 
suspense, but say what is this fatal mystery? 
for fatal I may well call it, since it deprives me 
of you!” 

He threw himself on his knees before her, 
and the unspeakable agony depicted in his 
countenance, caused Ellen bitterly to regret 
having awakened a tempest she knew not how 
to allay. True she might impart the secret 
confided by her father, and by doing so, bring 
Walter, in some degree, to concur in her decla. 
ration, that she could never be united to him; 
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connected with it. Poor Eigy, the firat who 
sought to give it utterance, even at the moment 
the words were on her lip, fell a lifeless 
corse at my feet. Your father next essayed the 
task, and he too scemed stricken by some in- 
visible power; while you, Ellen—nay, look not 
thus distressed, sweet love, I will believe you 
sought not to vex me—" 

« Forbear, Walter,” Ellen replied, “to press 
me to give up a sacred trust. I may not, even 
for the love I bear you, draw the sin of perjury 
on my head. And now, dear Walter, farewell? 
1 dare not prolong this painful interview, which 
still must end in that sad word, a long farewell: 
perhaps for ever!” 

Sobs choked Ellen’s further utterance; Walter 
clasped her to his bosom, wildly exclaiming, 
“ Now, by the belt and spur of knighthood 
which I wear ;. by all my hopes of heaven, you 
shall not leave me, Ellen! You have said you 
will be mine, and mine only, and where is the 
earthly arm shall sever us?” 

“Here, villain and slave as thou art!” ex- 
claimed a stern voice, and in the next moment 
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adversary, which Walter avoided by springing 
on one side. He felt no inclination to wait for 
a second attack, but possessing himself of that 
trusty weapon, which the peril he ever found 
himself involved in taught him the caution never 
to lay aside, he prepared to receive the desperate 
onset of his infuriated kinsman. Itseemed that 
the vindictive spirit of George Stanly had found 
its way into the bosom of his antagonist, since 
he fought with a bloodthirstiness to which he 
had ever before showed himself a stranger 
More than once Walter's sword drew an ensan- 
guined stream from his detested foeman, while 
he himself had hitherto escaped unbarmed, 
George felt the advantage his adversary pos= 
sesscd, and fearing the faintness which came 
ereeping slowly on, produced by the effusion of 
blood so freely poured forth, he exerted every 
energy of his soul to atone for the failing power 
of his arm, and again the combat raged with 
redoubled fury. At length victory decided for 
Walter, who by a well-timed manosuvre, forced 
the sword from his cousin's hund; and at the 
next moment his own was. planted against that 
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tones were cold and calm, yet, altered as they 
had become, still they were those of Ellen 
Stanly. 

“Slay him not, George!” she said: “nor 
imbrue your hands in the blood of the innocent, 
the noble—noble, did I say? even în the blood 
of princes! Edward Plantagenet lies before 
you 1” 

George turned quickly round: a taunting ex- 
pression hung on his lip; but when his eye 
rested on the poor girl beside him, the wish, the 
power of harsh reply was gone. The flush of 
insanity burned on her cheek, and lent to her 
brilliant eye an intensity madness is sometimes 
known to bestow. Her hands were crimsoned 
with the blood of her lover, as stooping down 
she sought in vain to stanch the deathful tor- 
rent. The triumph of revenge was lost in that 
appalling sight: the weapon fell from his 
powerless hand, as, gazing on the wreck he 
himself had made, the homicide stood as if 
rooted to the ground. But the fit of remorse 
was transitory: no human eye save that of 
Ellen, had beheld the deed of horror; and 
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more to tum. As he drew nearer the Earl of 
Derby demanded who he was, and wherefore he 
found him lurking like a thief in his grounds. 

“I seek my master," the stranger replied, in 
a firm but respectful tone. 

“ Your master! and who may he be, or why 
should you suppose he may be found in these 
grounds ?”” 

“ Because," the man replied, boldly, “I saw 
him enter them; and I pray you to teli me, 
sir, whether you know aught of him?” 

‘There was a tone of anxiety in the manner of 
this question that prevented the earl from chiding 
the interrogutor as he might, perhaps, otherwise 
have done; since it seldom occurred that one 
whose dress bespoke him a lowbom serf dared 
presume so far as to address a nobleman of hia 
high rank, 


“I know nothing of him you call your master, 
my friend: youare at liberty to seek him among 
my domestics, since to them I am probably in- 
debted for the honour of your master's intrusion 
into my grounds as well as that of your own," 

“Are you, then, the owner of this fair do- 
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admonish him to avoid incurring such in future ; 
then giving his attendants strict charge to keep 
the stranger in sight, he commenced a search 
after the object of his displeasure. But his pro- 
gress was suddenly and fearfully arrested, when 
on reiching a spot where the trees grew less 
thickly than in the other parts of the park, the 
earl beheld Walter Stanly stretched on the turf, 
and his unbappy daughter seated beside him. 
The exclamation of horror which burst from 


the spectators as they gazed on the appalling 
scene before them seemed to recal Ellen to 


some degree of consciousness ; she threw back 
her hair which had fallen over her.face as she 
bent to gaze on the murdered victim before her, 
and looking in her father's face with the un- 
meaning smile of insanity, made signs that he 
should not disturb the slumberof Walter Stanly, 
‘The agony of the father burst forth in a torrent 
oftears and groans as clasping his maniac child 
to his bosom, he gently endeavoured to remove 
her from the spot; but she resisted her futher's 
efforts with a violence of which her slender 
frame seemed incapable; and again seating her- 
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Roland therefore had now the means to ascer- 
tain more distinctly than he had been able to do 
by the fitful light which before shone upon him, 
the nature of Walters hurt. His first impres- 
sion was, that being unable to bear the parting 
with the object of his affection, Walter Stanly 
had fallen by his own hand, but his sword which 
lay beside him, and which had evidently been 
recently used, as well as the dagger with which 
the wound appeared to have been inflieted, and 
which Roland ascertained was not his master’s, 
bore testimony that it was in strife Walter 
Stanly had met his death. 

While Roland was employed in making these 
hasty observations Walter Stanly once more 
opened his eyes, and as they rested on his fuith- 
ful follower a faint smile played on his ashy lip, 
arhile with a feeble effort he essayed to detach a 
massive gold chain from his neck; but that 
effort, slight as it was, proved too much for his 
exhausted frame, the hand which had been 
ruised fell powerless by his side, and uttering a 
stifled groan, Walter Stanly expired. 

The attendants raised the body from the 
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Quiry bythesimple statement that my name is Ro- 
land, and-that it bas been my favoured.lot to-fol- 
low him. whonow liesa murdered corpse before you 
through various fortunes. The love I bore my la- 
manted master could not be appreciated save by 
those.to whom was known thestateofdegradation 
from which he raised me, as well as.the un- 
varying kindness and consideration I. ever re 
ceived from him. To those who witnessed his last 
moments.I may safely appeal, whether the dying 
look which was directed to me was such asa 


murdered man would have. bestowed. on hin 


murderer ?°” 

All. the domestica who had beheld,, Walter 
Stanly®s deuth bore ample: testimony to tha ex» 
pression of satisfaction and affection displayed 
at his recognition of their prisonet, and Roland 
thus proceeded : 

“Touching the cause of. my dear master and, 
myself being found in the vicinity of your dwell» 
ing, it.ia. briefly this:—At an early hour this 
morning 1 set. out with Walter Stauly on.a 
joumey.undertaken, as he informed me, for. the 
purpose of taking a lust farewell.of a lady. ta 
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spired .the hope that I had at length discovered 
the object of my search. Allthat occurred ufter- 
wards you, my lord of Derby, are fally ucquainted 
with; nor can I throw any additional light on 
the execrable crime which has thus deprived me 
of a master whom for years it has been my hap- 
piness to serve.” 

The open and manly bearing of the young 
man before him served to give additional weight 
with the Earl of Derby to the simple statement 
he had just heard, and he approached the 
body of his unfortunate nephew for the purpose 
of ascertaining how far the suggestion which 
now presented itself to his mind, that the wound 
which had caused Walter's death was self«in- 
flicted, might be probable. As hedisplaced the 
rough garment which covered Walter Stanly's 
‘chest, two objects presented themselves arranged 
with: great care; one of these, the well-known 
rosary; was instantly transferred from the bosom 
of Walter to that of the carl; but the other, a 
gold chain of costly workmanship, Derby paused 
to consider, struck with its beauty. ' 

Roland watched the expression of the earl's 
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this. chain might in some way be the means of 
detecting ‘the assassin of Walter, and' disén 
gaging it from his nephew's neck, he threw.it 
over that of Roland, saying, as he did so, “Thy 
fidelity to. Walter Stanly is deserving of some 
reward ; ‘wear this until the hand which ‘be- 
stawed it shall in your person recompense the 
service of. which it was the temporary recom- 
pence: «And further, it is my pleasure that 
you should. tarry in my service while I seek'tò 
find. the hand which hus shed my kinsman's 
blood.” 

Then again turning to the body, the Eurl of 
Derby threw over it his own military elouk. 
“Poor Walter!" he exclaimed, “thy destiny 
was indeed an evil one: an evil planet slied its 
baneful influence over the noble house ‘froti 
which you sprung, once supplying princes to rule 
a potent kingdom, then reduced to a single scion 
which has thus been untimely cut off by the 
assassina knife! The sume stern decree which 
lias ‘ordered that thy father house should: be 
childless has also passed on me. My sob has 
gone to un untimely grave before you, while thy 
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ther violence. One chance alone remained to 
screen him from themischief which mustarise from 
a disclosure of his villany: he might yet arrive at 
Westminster before Lady Catharine, and thus be 
enabled to tell his own story in such.a way as 
should render it very difficult for her to eradi- 
cate the impression thereby made on the minds 
of the king and Prince Henry. Full of this 
project, George Stanly took the road which led 
towards the metropolis; and just as the shades 
of.evening began to deepen around him, found 
himself near the abode of his father. Stimu- 
lated by an.irresistible impulse he dismounted, 
and securing his horse, to prevent its straying 
away, George entered the grounds through a 
small. gate, of which he possessed the key, 
He had not, however, proceeded far, before his 
steps were arrested by the sound of voices, and 
George Stanly soon became aware that he was 
in the vicinity of his mortal foe. 

The lengths to which his unbridled passion 
hurried him have already been described ; and 
cursing his own folly, which had led to the com- 
mission of a crime which could bring no ad- 
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events, by which he pretended to have been dé- 
tained, the attention of his auditors was suddenty 
drawn from him by the arrival of a messenger, 
sent by the Earl of Derby, with an'acconit'of the 
dreadful tragedy so lately acted, und which had! 
plunged him in such deep distress. All concerns 
of minor importance were of course forgotten in 
this recital of horror, and George Stanly, under 
colour of that anxiety for his sisters state, which 
it was so natural for him to feel, threw himself 
on'a horse, and galloped to the earl's residence, 
presenting to the siglit of his astonished father 
a ion, on whose account hè had endured angutish, 
such us those alone can know who have been 
called on to mourn the loss of their first-born. 
Io the earl'a inquiries, touching his disap- 
peîinince for so long a period, George Stanly 
replied by the sume tale formerly related to 
King Henry; and satisfied with this explana- 
tioti, or rathier not being in a state of mind: to 
question its probability, the Earl of Derby now 
led the way to Ellen's apartment. They found 
her it the same state of apathy in which she 
had continued since that fatal night wliich had 
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A simple spot. but there was seta, 
The little garden bodgod with greco, 
Tho cheerful hesrth and lattice clean, 


Tur sheltering nook in which we left the fair 
rose of Scotland remained undisturbed ; and after 
some hours passed in this singular retreat, during 
which Lady Catharine was enabled to collect 
her scattered senses, she ventured to emerge 
into the open air. 

At a loss whither to direct her steps in search 
of an ‘asylum for the night, in which might: be 
combined all the security of that she had quitted, 
with the further advantage of greater ense, the 
noble lady wandered on, avoiding, as much as 
possible, the beaten track, lest it should again 
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“And yet,” she mentally exclaimed; “the 
air around seems to breathe peace and goodness, 
a freshness is in it, as if the taint of wickedness 
had not yet reached thus far.” 

With a hesitating step she approiched the 
wicket, and with a trembling hand struck faintly 
against it. The first summons was unheeded, 
for the inmates were buried in that deep forget- 
fulness which seldom fails to crown a day passed 
in toil. At the second knock, the feeble cry of 
an infant broke the stiliness of night, and was 
instantly followed by the voice of the anxious 
mother, soothing the little wrangler, and endea- 
vouring to restore it to the arms of sleep. Grown 
bolder as these sounds met her car, Lady Catha- 
rine repeated her signal for admittance. A 
sharp altercation now arose between the good 
man and his tender helpmate, at the termination 
of which, the former, vexed at being disturbed 
at an hour when he anticipated not such an 
interruption, vouchsafed, after apostrophizing 
half the saints in the calendar, to quit his lowly 
pallet, and grumbling at every step, slowly 
descended the creaking stair, to ascertain what 
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night; but ere the tale was half told, the good 
man had mounted to his wife's apartment, and 
rousing her with the information that a thrice 
noble lady had taken shelter beneath their roof, 
ordered her instantly to rise, and arrange every 
thing which might tend to the comfort of her 
illustrions guest. 

The astonished woman obeyed the behest of 
her impatient partner, who, during her hasty 
‘preparations for descending, threw out sundry 
mysterious hints, touching the good that was to 
accrue to them and theirs, from this propitious 
visit. ‘The imagination of the simple cottager 
had been wrought to the highest pitch by the 
muttered sentences which had fallen from her 
husband's lips, and believing her eyes would 
scarce endure that blaze of magnificence she 
dotibted not awaited her, she entered the room, 
bearing in one hand a dim rush-candle, while 
the other was raised to her brow as a shield 
against the radiance about to burst on her view, 

At the sight of Lady Catbarine, whose pallid 
countenance, rendered still more ghastly from 
fatigue and the effect of her sable attire, spoke 
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fortune lins'forà time precipitated' her, she will 
claim that precivus jewel with something mote 
substantial than poor thanks.” 

The ‘cottager took from Lady Catharine'# 
hand the proffered boon, and bringing it nearer 
the glimmering taper gazed on it in admiration, 
as the flickering ray was sent back from its 
polished surface with a thousand sparkling 
colours which marked the source from which 
that dim ray emanated. Then holding it ito- 
wars the lady, she suid, 

** *Tis o'er rich for the like of me, lady; nor 
would I wrong you so much as to take it for 
all the poor fare this cottage could afford you. 
And troth ît makes my heart bleed to see you 
sorely bestead with your journey which, l war- 
rant; has been a long and weary one, Rest ye, 
an* welcome ! but before you sleep, a _mouthful 
of bread, maybe, will serve to keep you from 
faintoess.”* 

“As she spoke, the warmhearted. peasant pre- 
sented to Lady Catharine a slice of coarse bread 
and a draught of milk; then shaking downa 
bundle of fresh rushes in one corner, bade the 
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while the.shrill tones of her hostess mingled as 
they were with the fecble wailing of her child, 
chased the calm from Catharine’s aching head, 
bringing back the full recollection of her forlorn 
and dangerous situation. Assuming, however, 
x decision of purpose she was far from feeling, 
she replied, to the worthy peasant's. questions 
touching her further journey, that a few hours 
would now suffice to place her under the pro- 
tection of those who would guard her from the 
peril of again becoming a midnight wanderer. 
Alter partakiog of their moming meal, Lady 
Catharine rose to depart from. beneath that 
shelteriog roof; uncertain. what might be the 
mext which should protect her devoted head. 

i With the mingled grace and dignity which 

) ever distinguished her most trifling actions, she 
thanked the worthy couple for their generous 
hospitality to a stranger ; then placing the ring 
in the hands of her host, said, 

“ Receive, my friend, almost the last jewel 
which is left to me; should the giver fail to 
claim from you that. precious. pledge in a 
short. period, it is your own; dispose of it 
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James of Scotland, even there she was no longer 
assured of welcome; wedded as that prince was 
to the daughter of the English monarch, who 
would not fail to take umbrage at the reception 
afforded to the wife of Richard Plantagenet. 
Again, how might she endure the thought of 
quitting the scene of her husband's captivity, 
while there remained a hope that her abode in 
England might, perchance, restore her to him, 
either to soften the rigoura of confinement, or 
share in the joy of his liberation? Yet to so- 
jour in the neighbourhood of that profligate 
young nobleman who had ventured to cast his 
eyes on her as his lawful prize, must be at- 
tended with certain destruction, not to herself 
alone, but must involve a far dearer life in its 
ruinous consequences. Lady Catharine, there- 
fore, resolved to seek some obscure dwelling, so 
far removed from the vicinity of London as to 
place her out of the probable observation of 
George Stanly or his myrmidons. 

To effect this it was necessary she should once 
more visit the metropolis, for the purpose of 
making such alterations in ber attire as should 
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her way down the steep bank, and assisted by 
the honest fisherman, seated herself in his boat. 
Mach did the man marvel that a lady, for such 
her air and manner proclaimed his fair freight 
(though the disordered state of Catharine's at- 
tire might have raised doubts on the subject), 
should thus:seek the assistance of an humble 
fisherman, to convey her across a river on which 
splendid barges, bosts, and every kind of craft 
for the accommodation of passengers were con- 
tinually to be met with. But wisely deeming 
the fantasies of ladies are not always to be 
accounted for, he betook himself to the ma- 
nagement of his skiff without further seeking 
to unravel the mystery. On arriving at the 
opposite side, the fisherman, with a kindness of 
attention, which touched the desolate heart of 
the noble lady, carefully assisted her to the shore ; 
and as she forced into his reluctant palm the 
proffered gold, he exclaimed, “ Poor heart! 
that pale face of thine tells a tale it grieves my 
heart to think on; the blessed Virgin be thy 
guide!” 

Then regarding the tempting coin in his hand, 
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recording to the costume adopted by the peasants 
of that period was speedily presented to her, and 
won by the goodnatured countenance of the shop- 
woman, Lady Catharine ventured timidly to in- 
quire whether she would give her the value of the 
exquisite cross she placed in the woman's hand. 

The person to whose honesty she thus con- 
fided her treasure, possessed a considerable 
portion of that cunning which is so frequently 
the companion of profound ignorance; and, 
although at a loss to determine the full value 
of a jewel she was perfectly aware was of great 
intrinsic worth, she felt anxious to obtain the 
glittering bauble. Finding her customer pro- 
foundly ignoranton the subject of barter, she con- 
trived to gratify her desire at a comparatively 
trifling expense. Then, pleased with her bar 
gain, the woman begged to know if there was any 
other service she could render her. The only 
boon Lady Catharine demanded was permission 
to retire into an inner apartment, in order to 
equip herself in her new purchase: a favour 
which was instantly accorded. And when ina 
few minutes she again passed through the littla 
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stasur. 


As the confesce, peodaced by the sudden 
blow, passed from Lady Catharine, she natorally 
cast her eyes cm those who had rendered her 
such prompt assistance; and, notwithstanding 
the disguises they wore, instantly recognised 
Walter Staniy and his faithfal friend Roland. 
Rejoiced to find herself in the vicinity of these 
devoted followers of Richard Plantagenet, Lady 
Catharine was on the point of disclosing her 
nume, secure of their firm protection; yet, with 


native delicacy, the highborn lady shrunk from 
the idea of thus claiming aid from two young 
men; and she therefore prudently resolved to 
leave them still in ignorance who.it was they 
were succouring; resolved not to lose siglit uf 
them, but to bave recourse to their ndvion wnl 
assistance in case of necd. 


Having carefally placed her on a sent in tw 
little apartment which appeared their own, 
Walter summoned the mistrew of. thw Nou 
to minister to the hurts of Catharine, and ra» 
questing proper advice wight be procured, alonki 
tedical aîdbe found necessary, the young kmight 

ind his companion withidrew. 
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assuring Walter and Roland, on their retum, 
she had speedily recovered. from her hurt, and 
thus tacitly giving them to understand. the ob- 
ject of their humanity had pursued the route in 
which she bad been arrested by the late acci- 
dent. And every day did the kindhearted 
landlady rejoice more and more in that accident 
which had been the means of introducing to her 
humble abode that sweet and noble lady, for 
such she soon discovered her to be, beneath 
those coarse habiliments; while her mild and 
gentle demeanour won so entirely the good will 
of her simple hostess, that she began to regard 
her highborn guest in the light of a beloved 
child; watching with traly materna] anxiety the 
increasing delicacy of appearance, which too 
plainly indicated some latent evil within, which 
was gradually undermining her life. Frequently 
would she press the Lady Catharine to confide 
hergriefseither to the sympathy of some friendly 
bosom, or to scek the aid of ghostly comfort; 
recommending, as she did so, many a father 
confessor who would pour balm into the wounded 
heart. But her entreaties proved rain: Catha- 
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Lady Catharine, with a view to escape this ill- 
timed persecution, feigned compliance, resolving 
in her own mind, when they should arrive at 
the top of the street, there to leave the good 
dame. to the spectacle, be it what it might, 
while she returned to the quiet of her own 
chamber. 

Impatient at the delay necessary to Catha- 
rine's assuming her full disguise, the hostess 
hurried her away, declaring, for any thing she 
knew, the procession might have passed while 
they bad been idly chattering ; and truly, when 
they reached the destined place, a goodly band 
was just appearing in sight, consisting of a 
body of men which, from the cironumstance of its 
having been recently appointed, was still \an 
object.of wonder to the gaping throng whenever 
they went abroad. As these men were. ex- 
pressly. instituted as a body-guard to King 
Heury, who had himself chosen the troop, and 
was supposed to attach them to his interest by 
numerous privileges and immunities, their ap» 
pearance was always regarded as a forerunner 
of the approach of royalty, even as the pilot 
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eye rested on the preparation for his ignomi- 
nigus death, but apparently the view failed to 
call up one feeling of fear. Well did he support 
in that trying hour the princely character his 
daring ambition had assumed. 

As he slowly receded from the failing eye of 
Catharine Gordon, a chill came over her heart, 
as from the grave, She would hare spoken, 
but her tongue refused its wonted office, and 
she sunk down without a sigh. ‘The consterna- 
tion of her companion, who had been too much 
engrossed by the passing show to mark the 
varsing hue of Catharine's cheek, was truly 
pitiable. The crowd had rushed on after the 
procession, and in a few minutes, not a human 
being was to be seen in the deserted street, save 
a solitary individual, who lingered as if un- 
willing again to bchold that cruel pageant. 
Hastening across the street, the good woman 
was rejoiced to find in this stranger one of her 
own inmates, Though unable fully to compre- 
hend the tale of distress she so volubly set 
forth, Walter Stanly instantly hastened to the 
sufferer's assistance, not displeased to find some- 
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helplessness, and he would have deemed his 
life well spent in seeking to sooth and mitigate 
the woe so legibly stamped ‘on that suffering 
brow. As it was, the young knight felt every 
latent energy. of lis mind called into action, to 
‘assist that-noble lady, whom tyrannic. power 
had robbed of her natural guardian. Hours 
elapsed before the strength of Catharine's con: 
stitution enabled: her to overcome the fainting 
fits which rapidly succceded each other; and 
during that time, Walter, aided by the landlady, 
watched over her with the devoted attention of 
an affectionate brother, 

In this task of humanity the young knight 
was: soon joined by Roland, who, under less 
Aapprehension of discovery than Walter Stanly, 
had followed their chief as far as Tyburn, where 
Perkin Warbeck had paid the full penalty of his 
ambitious daring: The surprise of Roland, on 
his return, was extreme, when he found. his 
friend administering to the relief of a dying 
woman ! But when, in the supposed peasant, he 
recognised the wife of him he had just beheld 
terminate his earthly career, by an ignominious 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


"Tin done, ‘tia done; that fatal blow 
Has strotobed him on the blosdy plain. 
Ho atrivea to rise, brave warrior, no, 
Thenco nerer shalt thow riso again. 


Tue chill which pervaded the whole nation 
at the untimely fate of Warwick, and Perkin 
Warbeck, reached even to the palace of Henry; 
and although none there durst openly avow the 
feeling which stirred their bosoms, at this double 
proof of cruel jealousy, yet was it sufficiently 
legible on the brows of those around him, to 
convince the suspicious tyrant he had ventured 
too far in thus permitting the executions to 
succeed each other so rapidly. 
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Henry was most easily captivated by show, and 
feats of arms, the king issued orders that pre 
parations should be made for a magnificent 
tournament, to grace the birthday of his heir. 

A sight, of late so rarely witnessed by the 
English people, who were passionately attached 
to such warlike entertainments, could not fail to 
excite universal attention ; and the spot selected 
for this passage of arms, and which lay contigu- 
ous to Greenwich Palace, was at an early hour 
thronged by the cager multitude, who resorted 
hither once again to behold this soul-inspiriag 
pageant. The lavish profusion displayed in the 
various arrangements necessary for the tourna» 
ment, filled tbe spectators with astonishment ; 
it seemed as.if the royal miser hu suddenty lost 
sight of his engrossing passion, and to mark his 
complete emancipation from those fetters which 
had hitherto bound him, rushed into the op- 
posite extreme. 

‘The field destined for the theatre on whick 
this warlike display should take place, was in 
perfect unison with the scale of magnificence on 
which the whole was conducted. It consisted 
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of an extensive plain, at one side.of which mi, 
be seen the majestic Thames, slowly rolling i 
waters to mingle with the German oc 
emblem of the stream of time which. bears 
silently on to the interminable space beyon 
our brief existence. On the opposite side tt 
gently-rising hills scen in the distant toriz 
interposed a barrier to the view, which witho 
this interruption seemed capable of ranging 0 
a space far beyond the nsual view of m 
eye. On this plain King Henry had cause 
a throne of costly materials to be erected, o 
which he intended to sit as sorereign arbiter 
the prizes that day to be distributed. 

The sun rose bright on this eventful mornii 
while few of those who intended to be nctors 
the busy scene, or only spectators of the sho 
waited his appearance to summon them fro 
their slumbers. The dwellings of the metropoli 
were without inhabitant, sare those who fron 
age or sickness were doomed to remain at ho 
and the dense mass which encompassed 
lists evinced the multitude that city was capab 
of sending forth. All were hushed in the 
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silence of expectation, and every eye was turied 
towards the path marked as the passage tlirougli 
which the magnates of the land were to grace 
qrithi their presence that days festivities. The 
trumpet’s shrill sound at length proclaimed the 
approach of King Henry and his splendid 
cortège. 

The monarch was mounted on a superb 
charger, while at his right hand rode Queen 
Elizabeth, who, though ill at case, would not 
sufler her own sad feelings to cast a gloom over 
this joyous holiday. Behind the royal pair rode 
Prince Henry, guiding the palfrey of his destined 
bride, and following their course a mingled troop 
of gallant Kbights and fair Jadies, forming a 
brilliant phalanx of beauty and chivalry. Alight- 
inig fiom his noble steed, the king, with much 
ceremony, assîsted his royal consort to dismount, 
then through a long avenue, formed by the 
yeomert of the guards, led her to the statiun des 
tined to the fair spectatresses of the tourney. 

The acclamations which attended this display 
of confjugal attention were loud and long, ani 
amore thun once Henry was observed to gnaw his 
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of Wales, separating from his royal sire at the 
bottom of the steps, was soon mounted on his 
favourite charger, and followed by the knights, 
rode into the lists at one side, while from the 
opposite there entered another party, many of 
whom. being strangers and forcigners, were 
chosen as opponents to the gallants of the court. 
The Earl of Derby, with Lord D’Aubeney, were 
appointed marshals of the field, and all who 
sought to mix in that day's strife were obliged 
to seek their permission ere they were admitted 
to the lists; to the intent that none save the truly 
noble should be found among the combatants, 
since such was.the will of Henry, In the first 
encounter of twelve against twelve, chosen by 
the leaders of the opposite parties, that of Prince 
Henry had the decided advantage; and it was 
soon evident he and George Stanly, who shone 
conspicuous amidst the splendid show of chivalry, 
were the two best lances of the day. Proud of 
success the youthful knights grew contemptuous 
of their opponents, all of whom hud acknow= 
ledged the superior prowess of these redoubted 
champions. At length the king, fearful that his 
02 
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Henry"s charge, until turning his eyes towards 
the Earl of Derby, to seek from him an expla- 
nation, he beheld at that nobleman’s side one 
elad in the livery of Derby, and only distin- 
guished from the ‘other domesties by a gold 
chain, which was displayed with much seeming 
ostentation round his neck. The sight of that 
ornament sufficiently explained Prince Henry's 
address, as he had frequently beheld it adon- 
ing his royal friend. The occasion on which it 
was bestowed on a stranger was also fresh in 
George Stanly*s mind ; yet from the imperfect 
view he was enabled at that time to gain of 
Prince Henry's deliverer, the present possessor 
of that chain appeared far different from him to 
whom it had been presented: how then it had 
fallen into the hands of a retainer of the Earl of 
Derby was more than George could account for, 
and secretly drawing inauspicious omens from 
the sight of that well-known chain, he waited 
impatiently until time should solve the mystery 
‘pf its appearance on the present occasion. 

In the mean time Roland, in compliance with 
a signal from Prince Henry, advanced to the 
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suid, tuming to his young companion in arms; 
“ hearest thou how death has robbed me. of one 
to whom we both owed so much?” 

But the look of sorrow which accompanied 
this appeal met no sympathetie expression in 
the countenance of him to whom it was ad- 
dressed: on the contrary, the smile and shrup 
with which it was received too plainly evinced 
the utter contempt that George Stanly enter 
tained for Roland’ story; and Henry, as he 
met the scornful glance of his friend, was in- 
duced. by one of those sudden transitions of 
feeling, to which his hasty temper was but too 
prone, to. tum upon Roland a look of jealous 
suspicion, but the open and candid expression 
of that brow which quailed not beneath his 
eagle glance, in some degree restored confi- 
dence to Henry's mind, and he was about to 
renew lia conference with him, when he wns 
interrupted by George Stanly. 

The total silence held by his father, respect- 
ing every event which had succceded the dis- 
covery of Ellen in the state already described, 
had Jet George in utter ignorance of the im- 
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bold resolution of endeavouring to fix the stigma 
of his cousin!s murder upon him who had thus 
presumptuousiy adorned himself with his spoila. 
Had George been aware that the object of his 
buse attempt was under the peculiar protection 
of the Earl of Derby, he would have felt the full 
danger of his diabolic scheme; but though 
decked in his livery, nothing in the carl’, manner 
could lead to a supposition that Roland was in 
any degree distinguished from the crowd of 
retainers which his high station rendered a ne- 
cessury appendage, and thus George concluded 
that this man baving probably been an attendant 
of his unfortunate nephew, the earl had enrolled 
him among his own domesties: that such an 
enrolment should have arisen from any feeling 
of affection on the part of the earl towards 
Walter Stanly, did not for an instant occur to 
George, who, in the determined opposition his 
father had ever made to Ellen'a union with her 
cousin, saw nothing save a dislike, less violently 
expressed, perchance, but not less deeply rooted 
than his own. 

But it was to a far different cause that the 
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my account in some degree bewildered. your 
reason: small probability was there that one 
who fought so bravely in my defence could be 
leagued with those with whom his arm made 
such terrible havoc, or that—" 

“ A mere ruse de guerre,” George replied, in- 
terrupting him: “ other aid was at hand, and 
afraid of being taken in his treason, the villain 
effectually screened himself from all suspicion 
by a well-timed maneuvre.” 

“Yet, will I question this fellow,” Prince 
Henry rejoined; “ should it indeed be as. you 
imagine, credit me, he will betray himself, and 
then the lamb’s flecce in which he is arrayed 
shall be stripped from the wolf hide; and that 
done, his own back shall pay the penalty of his 
treachery.” 

4“ Nay, demean not yourself, noble Henry," 
George exclaimed, with an anxiety he was far 
from feigning, “ by holding further commune 
with. a baseborn hind, who has been already 
but too highly honoured in being thus admitted 
to the presence of princes: or—” he added, see- 
ing the prince would not be put from his de- 
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and himself thus left to the mercy of those 
from whom he could have little to hope. His 
eye had sought the Eur of Derby, but he be- 
held him not; and irresolute how to act, he ap- 
peared ready to yield himself a passive captive 
into the hands of his enemies. But the rude 
grasp with which his collar was seized, roused 
him to recollection. 

In an instant u buffet laid tbe man at his feet; 
and as the other advanced to his comrades as- 
sistance, Roland grappled with him, and aftera 
severe struggle both came heavily to the ground. 
At this moment the man who had been struck 
down, recovering from the effects of the blow 
sprang to his feet, and hastened to assist his 
comrade, as well as to revenge his own orer- 
throw; but the cry of “ St, George for merry 
England: fair pluy, my masters !'* warned him 
that any interference with the combatants would 
draw on him the ill-will of the multitude, ever 
tendy to sec strict justice done towards those, 
who either for pastime or from animosity, con- 
tribute to their amusement by the efforts each 
makes to deprive his antagonist of the form and 
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to possess himself of the golden spoil, or that he 
was.one of a desperate gang that beset the path 
of our gallant prince and myself by whom we 
we.were well nigh overpowered, and that he 
whom he terms his master, was, the leader. of 
that band of assassins.”” 

The earl regarded his son with an air of 
astonishment, mingled with displeasure. 

« For shame, George !” he exclaimed, ‘This 
from you? or are you ignorant that he, whose 
memory you thus vilify, was your unhappy 
cousin? Should the name of Stanly fail to screen 
his ashes from obloquy, let that far nobler;one, 
which he might proudly claim, be a warrant 
that the title of assassin could not belong to a 
Plantagenet.” 

At the sound of that name, which brought so 
forcibly to his mind the exclamation of Ellen, 
ns she beheld her lover fall, “ Edward Planta- 
genet lies before you!” an exclamation which, 
though he imputed it to the effect of sudden 
delirium, had often since sounded in his ear, 
George started, and his good genius for a moment 
forsook him. 
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sation with Prince Henry, and thus, while 
anxiously watching for some word or look which 
might fully confirm, or destroy, the belief that 
he beheld the assassin of Walter, it is not to be 
wondered at that the sentence uttered by George, 
though unfinished, should make its full impres- 
sion on Roland's mind. 

Forgetting that the person he was about to 
accuse was the son of his patron, Roland threw 
himself at the feet of Henry, exclaiming, in an 
agitated voice, “A boon, mighty prince, refuse 
it not, I conjure thee!” 

“ Speak on, sir stranger,” the prince replied, 
surprise mingling with displeasure in his look 


and tone. His haughty and impatient temper 


little inelined to brook interruption at a moment 
when Ris attention was engrossed by the expla- 
nation he had demanded from the Earl of Derby; 
and still less disposed to be thus unceremo- 
niously called upon, when he beheld the lowly 
garb of the suppliant, still that chaîn acted as a 
restraint upon his ill humour, and believing he 
awas în some degree bound to listen patiently to 
the demands of its possessor, his eye lost its 
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‘The eye of Henry assumed an, expression of 
deep interest as he took the proffered weapon. 

« Itishall be looked to,” he said; ‘ 'tis the 
slightest boon I can bestow on one who preserved 
my life, thus to endeavour to bring his murderer 
to justice ; and princely indeed shall be the re- 
ward bestowed on him who can aid us in this 
just retribution. George,” he added, tuming to 
his favourite, “you, too, are concerned in this 
aflair, since there were small probability that 
the swords so daringly levelled at our own breast 
would have been slack to shed your blood." 

George Stanly, who had just clasped the 
visor of his helmet, preparatory to. returning 
again to the lists, a movement which he trusted 
might lead Prince Henry again to mingle in the 
sports—a moment. he eagerly longed for, as be 
well knew how favourable the confusion would 
be to spirit away the babbling menial, who 
séemed raised up by his evil genius to:torment 
him—muttered something touching the. slight 
crime it. would be in the sight of God or man 
to.shed the blood of a traitor, and turned. con- 
temptuously from. Prince Henry: but he. had 
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head bent down, appeared buried in a profound 
and: painful reverie. This was occasioned by 
the strange and unaecountable conduct of his 
son, whose endeavours to divert the prince’ 
inquiries respecting Walters murder he could 
not avoid observing. The avowed. enmity that 
George bore towards his unbappy kinsman 
forced itself upon his recollection ; and though 
paternal love forbade him for one instant to en- 
tertain the horrid thought that one so dear to 
him had actually imbrued his hands inthe blood 
of Walter Stanly, yet he felt a powerful con- 
viction that one of George's attendants. had 
evinced his zeal for the young nobleman by 
clearing his path of a hated kinsman, and that 
George, aware of his follower's. guilt; was 
anxious. to screen him from. the penalty of the 
law;  # But justice shall have its course,” the 
arl mentally exclaimed, “though in dragging 
the offender to light some blame may attach 
to George Stanly for thus endeuvouring to 
shield a homicide.! 

At this juneture the Prince of Wales ap- 
proached, praying his assistànce and udyice in 
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expostulation : the fiery youth seized his-arm, 
and advanced with rapid steps to his fathers 
throne, and then commanded proclamation to 
be made by a herald, that all the noble knights 
and gentlemen then present should advance, 
unhelmeted, and take the cath he should die- 
tate. One by one they obeyed, though in- 
wardly ridiculing the folly of a ceremony which 
they believed emanated from the boyish humour 
of one ever prompt to make the passing whim 
arbiter of his actions; but the hand which held 


towards them the holy sign was royal, and who 
could resist it? 


Among those who had been summoned by 
the herald's proclamation from a distant part of 
the field, was the same young knight towards 
whom the reader may recollect Prince Henry 
suspicions had been directed, when warned by 
Ellen Stanly of the plot laid against him ata 
hunting-match. Many were the mortifications 
this young nobleman was doomed to suffer în 
consequence (of the unjust imputation he Jay 
under, and that very morning he had been 
called on to endure a fresh sally of sarcasm and 
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aware of the folly of laying himself open to the 
unanswerable attacks of royal wit and malice, 
to seek an explunation, and giving his helmet 
into the hands of an esquire, according to the 
direction of the Earl of Derby, who waited im- 
patiently until an opportunity should offer of 
bringing forward, as he imagined, the real cul- 
prits, the knight, bending on one knee, took 
from Henry%s hand the dagger for the purpose 
of kissing the cross when he had finished the 
prescribed abnegation; but he suddenly paused 
as the little weapon met his eye, and after 
attentively exumining it, exclaimed, “Such n 
dagger I have seen, and, ns I believe, not far 
from your bighness's person !* 

“St. George !” Henry ejaculated, his eyes 
flashing, and every feature convulsed with mge, 
«I marvel, sir knight, your memory did. not 
carry you back to the time when our own han 
grasped the murderer's knife. Stand forth," 
he added, “ brave knights and gentlemen, and 
let this slanderer say upon which among you le 
dares charge the foul crime of homieide."! 

The knight looked round with a haughty air 
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striking proofa which have been so frequently 
furnished, that “ murder will out.” 

It chanced one day, when engaged in his 
favourite diversion, hunting, that Prince Henry 
and his attendants, among whom this young 
knight at that time held a distinguished place, 
had alighited beneath a spreading cak to partake 
òf some refreshment. When near the end 'òf 
their repast, George Stanly, in the idle gaiety of 
the moment, struck with his dagger the bone, 
now all that remained to grace the board. The 
blow, given with the cross-like handle, broke off 
a portion of the brittle steel, which glancing up- 
warde, stuck the prince's face. Not being aware 
what caused the blow, and his irascible temper 
taking fire at the supposed insult, Henry drew his 
sivord, determined to take ample vengeance on 
the aggressor. Ascene of wild confusion followed, 
atd it required all the skill of the young knight, 
who in those days, stood high in his esteem, to 
sooth the lion-like mood of Henry. 

"This event had long since passed from tho 
minds ‘of those present, and it is probable the 
knight would never again have bestowed a 
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from my usual course, convinced that so base a 
lie which would serve to charge a brave and 
noble knight with the foul crime of ussassitiation, 
cani only be atoned for by blood, lere in this 
presence, then, let the cause be tried, and God 
defend the right.” 

AIN had passed so rapidiy that the young 
knight who thus found himself opposed' to the 
best lance in the court of England, had little 
time to ponder on the strange event which had 
ina moment placed him in a situation s0 full'of 
of peril. Totally unconscious that the little 
Weapon which had been the means òf drawing 
upon him the vengeance of so powerful an ad= 
versary, had been stained with the blood ‘of 
Walter Stanly, of whose very existence he was 
ignorant, he was at a loss to determine how the 
few words he had uttered could be construed 
înto an offence only, sit should seem, to be 
atoned for by hîs life. True he might seck an 
éxplunation of thîa mystery, but a jealous fear 
Springing from ‘the highflown and romantic 
notions of honotr cherished by the chivalry of 
that period, that the slightest movement towards 
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ilitimed recollections. But the arm he had 
hitherto lightly regarded, was destined to wield 
tlie sword of the avenger. 

Thirsting for the blood of his foeman, George 
fought with a heat, which probably rendered 
him less heedful of his own defence than he 
would otherwise have been, and of this he be 
came aware when too late to use more caution; 
the sword of his antagonist found an entrance, 
spite of his armour of proof; and, after a vain 
effort to shake off the feeling of death which 
overpowered him, George Stanly fell to risè no 
more, 

The Earl of Derby, with Prince Henry, flew 
ito raise the fallen man, but at that instant a 
fresh actor appeared on the scene, and for a 
moment clivided the attention of the spectators 
with the dying. This was no other than George 
Stanly"s attendant Tony, who, with the blood 
streaming from a ghastly wound above his 
brow, and his whole demeanour bearing marks 
of having been recently engaged in a deadly 
struggle, rushed through the armed throng; and, 
regardless alike of those around and his own 
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and. in which Tony heard his master declared 
owner.of the dagger, quickened the.desire he 
felt to rid George Stanly of one, he could. not 
help believing a formidable witness, since he 
was enabled.to supply a broken. link in the 
chain now preparing to. bind the. murderer.of 
Walter Stanly. He well remembered the even- 
ing of that day, in which George Stanly had 
quitted his secret abode for the purpose of 
tracing the retreat of the fair prisoner he himself" 
had assisted in conveying to that abode. 

While cating his supper, Tony had been 
summoned by the impatient call of his master, 
whom he believed at that moment in London, 
and hastening to his apartment, found him pale, 
agitated, and covered with blood. Tothe ques 
tions which naturally arose respecting hia con- 
dition, George replied, that he had desperately 
wounded, if not slain, one with whom he had 
accidentally met and quarrelled, and satisfying 
the curiosity of his attendant by this account, 
he again set off, after having exchanged his 
ensanguined garments for others. Tony was 
now at no loss to guess who was the victim 
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head; saw the uplifted arm prepared to strike, 
and had only time to interpose his own, .on 
which descended the well-aimed blow. With a 
powerful effort he threw the assailant from him, 
and catchiog up a spar of wood which lay on 
the ground, as Tony once more rushed upon 
him, inflicted with it a frightful wound, just 
above his eye. Finding himself likely again to 
be overmatched, the assassin fled; but the cry 
reaching his ears that George Stanly was slain, 
he changed the direction of his course, and 
came as we have seen, into the lists, every other 
feeling absorbed in that of anxiety for his master. 
But his own life-blood was flowing fast; and as 
George Stanly opened his eyes, the poor wretch 
feeling the sickness of death upon him, grasped 
the young nobleman’s arm, as.if fearful of being 
again torn from his side. But this. touching 
appeal offended the pride of the dying aristo- 
erat; fiercely shaking off his attendant’s grasp, 
he bid him begone, and not dare to approach so 
near. 

Shocked and distressed, as well at the reck- 
lessness with which he appeared to regard his 
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« Pence, fool !”’ he.said, “ I best can tell that 
tale, since not content with calling over a cata- 
logue of thine own frailties, thou wilt presently 
add mine to the list. Thou hast told who in- 
vited thee to shed the blood of Harry Tudor, 
but thou knowest not whattempting fiend spurred 
me on, Come near me, royal Henry, he said, 
smiling faintly, and fear me not, this hand is 
now powerless, and could ill second any des- 
perate design I might now meditate," 

« Holy Virgin!” Henry exclaimed, agitation 
almost taking from him the power of complying 
with the dying man's sign to approach, ‘“ what 
offence of mine could lead to such a deadly 
vengeance ?”* 

«’Twas ambition urged me to it," George 
replied, My brow burned to be encircled by 
a diadem, and to gratify that desire I sought 
your life.” 

“Yet how was my death," Henry rejoined, 
“ to secure the possession you coveted? My 
father still had lived, and small probability was 
there, that forgetting the claims of his own 
children, he had bestowed the crown on you.” 
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manded, “the vengeance that might be taken 
for my blood ?”* 

*Who éonld have traced the deed to me?” 
George quickly rejoined. “The plan was well 
laid; and had you fallen, what would yourdeath 
have been laid to, but your own imprudence in 
rufiling in a midnight brawl, where, unknown, 
You fell by a chance blow. Those to whom I 
trusted the execution of this hopeful scheme, 
were bound to me by favours which I deemed 
had made them all my own, body and soul. 
Who would have thought that yonder pitiful 
villain, would have betrayed'me through fear of 
that death which I have seen him brave a 
bundred times, at my command, without shrink- 
ing: but ‘tis no matter now + they hoped to be 
to ine, when King of England, what Empson 
and Dudley are to yout father; but we missed 
our aim, and must not draw back when called 
on to pay the penalty of ambition. Something 
more I would have added, touching him they 
termed Plantagenet—but my strength ia failing 
fast—yet 'tis a consolation not to leave him in 
life, when l'"—The unfinished sentence died 
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veyed to the residence of Queen Elizabeth, with 
whom she continued until her death. And the 
unfortunate Amy found, in a nunnery, leisure 
to repent the folly and vanity which had led her 
to listen to the voice of the deceiver. 
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be comforted, because his child was not; but 
when these days of bitter mourning were ended, 
he seemed for a time to shake off the load which 
had weighed so heavily upon him, and, to the 
surprise of his anxious attendants, expressed a 
determination to seek an interview with his 
royal son-in-law, as he had a communication of 
the last importance to make, and must no longer 
delay it, lest the hand of death, which he be- 
lieved to be upon him, should arrest the secret 
for ever in his breast. The earl accordingly 
proceeded to Westminster, and his arrival being 
announced, the king, accompanied by Prince 
Henry, advanced to meet and welcome the 
venerable moumer. The monarch, sought, by 
every.means in his power, to win the earl from 
that deep melancholy which hung over him; 
while the young prince, whose affectionate 
heart had received a severe wound from the 
death of Ellen Stanly, and which now bled 
afresh as he gazed on the furrowed brow of her 
father, could not control his feelings, but sobhed 
aloud,  Fearing his failing powers would. not 
suffice to support him through a scene so trying, 
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Wales, the elder of these noble ladies had been 
affianced to my unfortunate brother; Sir William; 
and when the higher destiny which awaited her, 
serered. Lady Anne from her adoring lover, it 
seemed that his existence was likely, from that 
moment, to prove a mere blank... Yet, to.the 


surprise òf those who were acquainted with his 
disappointment, Sir William Stanly, a few years 
after, espoused a young lady who had been 
brought up with his promised bride, and. to 
whom she was attached with more than sisterly 


affection: 

“My heart misgave me, when I was sum- 
moned to assist at the ceremony which bound the 
young and lovely Lady Anne Nevil to the heir 
of England's throne.. The bridal was a splendid 
ono, worthy the noble pair that day united. 
Margaret of Anjou was there, in all the dazzling 
effilgence of her surpassing beauty, heightened 
as it. was by the flush of conscious power and 
high\command ;. for she siw herself surrounded 
by a band of nobles, the best and bravest Eng» 
larid might bonst, all ready to adventure their 
lives and fortunes in ber just quarrel, Never 
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after fervently blessing her children, and breath» 
ing an ardent prayer for their. future. happiness, 
she detached from her girdle a small golden 
rosary, richly enamelled, and passed it round 
Lady Anne’s neck, chanting, as she did s0,.a 
mystic rhyme, which, from the imposing scene 
around, and still more from the commanding ap- 
pearance of the lady who uttered it, bore so near 
a resemblance to some spell, that a sort of chill 
crept to the heart of the stoutest warriora there 
assembled, as they listened to what appeared 
words of another sphere. The awe with which 
her sylphlike daughter regarded the donor of 
this mystical gift, called forth a smile from the 
princely Margaret, who, fondly caressing her, 
assured Lady Anne, that so long as that rosary 
remained in her possession, she, and all belong- 
ing to her, would be fortunate; but, sh uld it 
pass into other hands, it would be the mean 
of working her and hers mickle woe. 

The tragic events which speedily followed, 
fully showed how fallacious were these assu» 
rances, as far as regarded the safety which was 
to result from the possession of that rosary; yet, 
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declaration he was about to commit to the holy 
father's safe keeping. As the priest ‘withdrew, 
Sir William, after destroying the writing he had 
left behind, said, 

“<I may not die in peace without revealing 
to you, my noble brother, a secret which now 
exists în no living breast save my own. It re- 
gards him we call Walter Stanly; and; oh, 
my brother, by the tender love which once 
united us, seek to free him from those perils 
which are now encompassing him, even for my 
sake, though I here confess, the boy I have 
cherished from infaney, and over whom I have 
watched with more than parental anxiety, owes 
not his being to me. The princely Edward, 
son to the martyred Henry, was his father. 
Bear with me a little longer," he added, seeing 
1 was about to interrupt him, ‘ the grave yawos 
to receive me, and the greedy axe is even now 
raised over my devoted head ; how long it may 
be, ere I am summoned to meet it, I know not; 
brief then let me be. After the cruel death of 
young Edward, at Tewkesbury, his disconsolate 
widow remained in her fathers mansion, a prey 

vot. tit Q 
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that she was likely to become: n niotlier. | Soli 
citude for the preservation of het intocent babè, 
the destruction of which, should' ‘it ever bless 
het sight, she knew would be decided; from the 
known ‘cruelty of the odions Crookback'wliò 
sought her for his wife, and ‘wlio would“ not 
fuil to wreak his -vengeance on the pledgè of hier 
noble Edward"s love; should she ‘persist ‘în’ the 
Obstinate rejection of his odious' addresses, iti- 
fluenced the poor lady, who actuated by her ma- 
ternal fears, took the fatal resolution of plighting 
her vows at the nltar, to one her-soul'abliòrred. 
The first care of Lady Anne, when she became thè 
bride of Richard, was to send for Lady Stanly, 
once aguin to become her companion and'connsel 
lor, van arrangement to which the bloodthirsty 
tyrant made no opposition, since; from a festing 
0f. deep \commiseration ‘towards: his. mourming 
bride, I paid devoted: attention to \the Duke of 
Gloucester, whose confidence I. now possested 
to a degree:that surprised: even mysellî (0As 
the time drew near when the duchess :shouli 
give. an heir to the unfortunate line of Lancaster, 
she was overwhelmed with terror, lest its appa- 
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supplied in the bosoms of: his supposed: parents 
the void which would otherwise have, craved 
there; since. it. pleased God we should notibe 
blessed with one ofour own. 

<< As soonas she had sufficiently recoverèd her 
strength; the. Duchess of Gloucester retumed, 
and in due. time the tyrant Richard received 
and fondly blessed as. his first-born; 1a. little 
foundling which had been abandonéd» by his 
xannatural parents. After the ceremony.of her 
pretended delivery had been gone through, Lady 
Stanly quitted the Duchess to superintend the 
precious: charge confided to her; and often was 
the unconscious boy strained to (his mother's 
anxious breast, which in the safety and rapid 
growth.of her darling Edward, for so she named 
him; found a balm. for the numerous woes'that 
pierced it, Little more remains to. be told: ‘it 
plensed a watchful Providence to remove from 
Richard his fancieà heir, a loss which he'keenly 
felt; and which he visited on his Psico 
wife'in a thousand ways, 

45 Death at last freed.the sweet lady from 
her cruel bondage; but whether she! died'of'a 
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what is good for us in this world, where nothing 


happens by chance, and in which, not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without his knowledge; how 
much less, then, can the events which belong. to: 
a vast empire take place without the concur- 


1» 


rence of his sovereign authority. 
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